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Trump warns he could ‘instantly’ restart war games with S. Korea 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea—President Donald Trump 
dangled the prospect of resuming war games with 
South Korea amid growing doubts over the North’s 
willingness to give up nuclear weapons. 

Trump, who suspended the annual drills after 
his historic summit with North Korean leader Kim 


Jong Un, also reiterated his allegation that China 
is trying to sabotage the nuclear talks “because 
of our major trade disputes.” 

It was the latest sign that the White House’s 
frustration is increasing over the deadlock in 
talks on both topics. Trump also called off a trip 
to North Korea by Secretary of State Mike Pom- 
peo that had been planned for this week. 

SEE TRUMP ON PAGE 5 



Former Green Beret who 
jumped on D-Day celebrates 
100th birthday with skydive 

By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

DILLINGHAM AIRFIELD, Hawaii 

B lowing out 100 candles wasn’t 
good enough for Polito “Paul” 
Olivas, a 30-year Army vet¬ 
eran whose career took him 
through World War II and the Ko¬ 
rean and Vietnam wars. 

On Wednesday, the former Green 
Beret jumped tandem from a plane 
14,000 feet in the air over Oahu’s 
North Shore and landed in Dill¬ 
ingham Airfield — a weefc after he 
turned 100. 

“I’d do it again,” he told a gaggle 
of reporters minutes after landing. 

As a veteran paratrooper with 
the 101st Airborne Division that 
jumped into Normandy, France, 
on D-Day in June 1944, Olivas 
has hundreds of parachute drops 
under his belt. But none included 

SEE JUMP ON PAGE 2 

Polito “Paul” Olivas gazes down 
at Hawaii’s North Shore while 
skydiving Wednesday. 

Courtesy of Skydive Hawaii 
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Jump: Centenarian was one 
of first to join Special Forces 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

free-falling — the span in jump¬ 
ing before the chute opens. His 
jumps were all relatively low to 
the ground, and each parachute 
was connected to a static line that 
automatically deployed it as he 
exited the airplane. 

His birthday jump had a 
minute-long free fall, followed by 
about 5 minutes under an open 
chute. 

He recalled that on D-Day, 
his plane was only about 300 
feet above the ground when he 
jumped. 

“The closer you are to the 
ground, the less of a target you 
are,” Olivas said Wednesday 
morning as he awaited his flight. 

He described the sequence of 
emotions he felt as he dodged bul¬ 
lets above and in Normandy. 

“Fear turns into anger,” he 
said. “Then, all you want to do is 
kill, like a mad dog. The adrena¬ 
line works.” 

He made a second combat 
jump into Holland as part of the 
ill-fated Operation Market Gar¬ 
den, whose success depended on 
capturing nine bridges behind 
German lines. 

He was with the 101st near 
Bastogne during the Battle of the 
Bulge. 

Olivas entered combat once 
again in 1951 in Korea with the 
187th Airborne Regimental Com¬ 
bat Team. 

He leaped at the chance to join 
the 10th Special Forces Group, 
Airborne, when it was formed in 
1952. Its members favored wear¬ 
ing green berets, although that 
headgear was not officially sanc¬ 
tioned. But over time, those sol¬ 
diers came to be called the Green 
Berets, and Olivas was among the 


first members of that elite Army 
group. 

Olivas said he reveled in the 
Green Berets’ intense training in 
survival and munitions. 

“It gives you more confidence,” 
he said. “What we learned was, 
if the birds eat it, we can eat it. 
If you’re really hungry, you can 
catch a snake. A snake is pretty 
good eating if you know where to 
cut it.” 

Asked why he joined the Green 
Berets, Olivas said, with some 
hesitation, “Probably, the distinc¬ 
tion — blood 
and guts. 

When you’re 
Airborne, 
you’re already 
there. The 

Green Beret 
is a little bit 
higher, a lit¬ 
tle bit more 
meaner, more 
uglier.” 

At 100, Oli¬ 
vas is the pic¬ 
ture of health, 
needing nei¬ 
ther eyeglass¬ 
es nor hearing 
aids. He takes 
no prescription drugs. 

As he registered for the jump 
at Skydive Hawaii, an employee 
asked the 120-pound Olivas a set 
of required questions. 

“Any medical conditions that 
would affect your ability to jump? ” 
she asked. 

“Anxiety,” Olivas said, jokingly. 

He jumped in tandem with 
Richard Doppelmayer, a family 
friend who estimates he’s made 
more than 26,000 skydives. 

Robert Kent, 81, also made the 
jump and arranged it for Olivas, 


Fear 

turns into 
anger. 
Then, all 
you want 
to do is 
kill, like a 
mad dog . f 

Polito Olivas 

on taking part 
in the D-Day 
invasion 





Photos by Wyatt OLSON/Stars and Stripes 


Richard Doppelmayer unbuckles a skydiving harness on Polito “Paul” Olivas, 100, Wednesday after they 
completed a tandem free-fall parachute jump over Dillingham Airfield, Hawaii. 


who retired from the Army in 
1970 and has lived in Hawaii for 
50 years. 

“I had asked him, ‘What are 
you going to do for your 100th 
birthday?”’ Kent said. 

“One more jump,” Olivas had 
quipped, and Kent got busy mak¬ 
ing it actually happen, postpon¬ 
ing it a few days to make way for 
Hurricane Lane. 

“I’ve been very fortunate,” 
Olivas said of his life before the 
jump. “A lot of friends, a lot of 
close calls, but God saved me for 
something.” 

When a friend informed him 
that a 102-year-old held the Guin¬ 
ness World Record for oldest per¬ 
son to skydive, Olivas said he’d 
jump on his 103rd birthday. 

“Gotta stay healthy,” he said. 
“Keep drinking my Bud Lite.” 



Olivas rides a parachute Wednesday in tandem with Doppelmayer. 
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US fleet chiefs meet amid Russia naval buildup 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

NAPLES, Italy — The heads of 6th Fleet 
and the newly reborn 2nd Fleet convened 
Thursday at the Navy’s European head¬ 
quarters to discuss how they will monitor 
an increasingly assertive Russian navy, 
which is now massing warships in the Med¬ 
iterranean Sea for large-scale exercises. 

Vice Adm. Lisa Franchetti, 6th Fleet 
commander, and Vice Adm. Andrew 
Lewis, commander of 2nd Fleet, met be¬ 
hind closed doors in Naples. 

In a written statement, Franchetti said 
she and Lewis talked about how the two 
fleets will collaborate in “this era of great 
power competition.” 

“Let there be no mistake, our fleets will 
operate in a dynamic security environment, 
and the establishment of U.S. 2nd Fleet will 
help the U.S. Navy and our nation to meet 


these challenges head 
on,” Franchetti said. 

The admirals’ meet¬ 
ing coincided with an 
announcement by the 
Russian defense minis¬ 
try Thursday that it will 
commence exercises in 
the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean involving at least 25 
warships and 30 aircraft. Franchetti 

Russia’s war games 
— the largest in recent memory in the 
Mediterranean — are the latest sign of 
Moscow’s efforts to establish a formidable 
naval presence in the region. The drill 
pulls together ships from Russia’s North¬ 
ern, Baltic and Black Sea fleets. They will 
include Tupolev Tu-160 strategic bombers, 
fighters and anti-submarine maritime pa¬ 
trol planes. 

The Russian naval buildup in the east¬ 


ern Mediterranean also 
comes as Syrian govern¬ 
ment forces — backed 
by the Russian air force 
— turn their attention to¬ 
ward Idlib, the last rebel- 
held province of Syria. 
Some of the warships 
taking part in the naval 
drills are equipped with 
Lewis long-range Kalibr cruise 
missiles, which already 
have been used against rebel targets with 
devastating effects. 

Navy officials declined to comment 
Thursday on Russia’s upcoming drills, 
which will take place over one week. 

For 6th Fleet and 2nd Fleet, a key ques¬ 
tion will be how the lines will be redrawn 
on 6th Fleet’s area of operations, which 
now extends across half the Atlantic, and 
from Iceland to the Antarctic. 


The Navy’s top leaders have said that 
2nd Fleet will operate from the East Coast 
to the north Atlantic, including the Arctic. 

Adm. John Richardson, chief of naval 
operations, said at a ceremony last week 
that the 2nd Fleet could patrol as far north 
as the Barents Sea, which abuts Russia’s 
coastline. 

Russia has tested several nuclear missiles 
in the Barents Sea, according to CNBC. 

In addition to the Mediterranean and the 
Barents, Moscow is boosting naval activ¬ 
ity in other areas, such as the Baltic Sea, 
Black Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

The reinstated 2nd Fleet will be a scaled- 
down version of its Cold War predecessor, 
which was decommissioned in 2011 and 
was absorbed into Fleet Forces Command 
to trim costs. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WylandStripes 




NATO mulls 
naming HQ 
after McCain 



Courtesy of NATO 

NATO said it is considering a proposal to rename the alliance’s new Brussels headquarters after the late U.S. Sen. John McCain. 


Rubio supports effort to name alliance headquarters 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

NATO is considering a proposal to name 
the alliance’s new Brussels headquarters 
after the late U.S. Sen. John McCain, an 
idea that has support from three former 
leaders of the security pact. 

British parliamentarian Tom Tugend- 
hat, who chairs the foreign affairs commit¬ 
tee in the House of Commons, is pushing 
to name the $1.4 billion headquarters in 
honor of McCain, who was a fierce advo¬ 
cate of the trans-Atlantic alliance. 

“Few argued more passionately for a 
shared commitment to each other’s secu¬ 
rity or understood better that we are all 
part of one great experiment in freedom,” 
Tugendhat wrote in an online petition at 
Change.org. “Honouring him would signi¬ 
fy our determination to stand together for 
a new generation.” 

The move could put NATO’s current 
leader, Jens Stoltenberg, in a difficult po¬ 
sition with Trump, who has expressed 
antipathy toward the Arizona senator and 
ambivalence toward the alliance. 

Three former NATO secretaries-general 
— Anders Fogh Rasmussen, Javier Solana 
and George Robertson — back the effort. 
They said McCain was a “beacon for all of 
us who believe that transatlantic unity is 
the only means of ensuring peace.” 

“We urge NATO to repay this lifetime 
of service to its mission by naming its new 
Brussels headquarters after Senator Mc¬ 
Cain,” the former alliance leaders wrote in 
a joint letter released Thursday. 

For more than a year, Trump has blast¬ 
ed NATO and key members like Germany, 
which he accuses of being security free¬ 
riders that don’t invest enough in defense. 

Tensions spilled over during the July 
summit in Brussels, where Trump made 
threats to withdraw from the alliance be¬ 
cause of spending disputes. 

NATO said that the name change would 
be given consideration. 

“Secretary-General Jens Stoltenberg 
has received a letter from Tom Tugend¬ 
hat MP and his proposal will be consid¬ 
ered carefully,” NATO spokeswoman 
Oana Lungescu said in a statement. “The 
Secretary-General has tremendous re¬ 
spect for Senator John McCain.” 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Sen. Marco Rubio, 
R-Fla., said Thursday that he is drafting 
a resolution to support a plan to name the 
new NATO headquarters for the late Sen. 
John McCain. 

Rubio’s effort follows a series of tributes 
this week to honor the Arizona Republi¬ 
can, who died Saturday from brain cancer. 
In recent days, a proposal also has been 
floated to name the Russell Senate Office 
Building in honor of McCain, who served 
in Congress for 35 years. 

NATO had no greater supporter than 
McCain, said Rubio, who called on the al¬ 
liance, which is based in Brussels, to sup¬ 
port the resolution. 

“I am drafting a Senate Resolution sup¬ 
porting the naming of new #NATO HQ 
after him,” Rubio tweeted Thursday. “As 
McCain loved to say when asked why he 
held a certain position, ‘It is the right thing 
to do.’” 

The idea is among several to ensure Mc¬ 
Cain is remembered for his influence on 
international affairs, domestic security 
and the military. McCain, a 31-year sena¬ 
tor and former Vietnam War prisoner of 
war, died at 81 after a 13-month battle 
with glioblastoma, an aggressive form of 
brain cancer. He would have turned 82 
Wednesday. 

A service was held Thursday at the Mc¬ 
Cain family’s longtime North Phoenix Bap¬ 
tist Church with a line of state and national 
dignitaries slated to speak, including for¬ 


mer Vice President Joe Biden, in addition 
to relatives and dozens of congressional 
members who will attend. Several Arizona 
figures also will speak at the service, in¬ 
cluding Arizona Cardinals player and Mc¬ 
Cain friend Larry Fitzgerald. 

This followed a lying-in-state ceremony 
at the Arizona State Capitol on Wednesday 
for the former Navy pilot and presidential 
nominee. 

“John McCain believed in America. He 
believed in its people, its values and its in¬ 
stitutions. He said he came to this realiza¬ 
tion during his time as a POW in Vietnam. 
‘I fell in love with my country,’ he said, 
‘when I was a prisoner in someone else’s,”’ 
former Sen. Jon Kyi, R-Ariz., recalled at 
the ceremony. “As a result, he dedicated 
his life to serve his country. When he saw 
challenges to its institutions or values, he 
fought to protect them.” 

On Friday, McCain will lie in state at 
the U.S. Capitol, which will be open to the 
public in the afternoon and evening. It will 
be followed by a funeral at the Washington 
National Cathedral, where former Presi¬ 
dents George W. Bush and Barack Obama 
are slated to speak. McCain will be buried 
at the U.S. Naval Academy cemetery next 
to his late, longtime friend Navy Adm. 
Charles Larson. 

Senate Minority Leader Chuck Schum- 
er, D-N.Y., suggested earlier this week that 
the Russell Senate Office Building should 
be renamed for McCain, where he had 
an office. The building is now named for 
an influential Georgia Democrat, the late 
Sen. Richard Russell Jr., who was a sup¬ 


porter of racial segregation. 

“As you go through life, you meet few 
truly great people. John McCain was one 
of them. His dedication to his country and 
the military were unsurpassed, and maybe 
most of all, he was a truth teller — never 
afraid to speak truth to power in an era 
where that has become all too rare. The 
Senate, the United States, and the world 
are lesser places without John McCain,” 
Schumer said Saturday in a statement 
shortly after McCain’s death was an¬ 
nounced. “Nothing will overcome the loss 
of Senator McCain, but so that generations 
remember him I will be introducing a reso¬ 
lution to rename the Russell building after 
him.” 

However, the idea to rename the Senate 
building already has hit a snag among key 
Republicans, as Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., said more time 
was needed to consider a proper tribute. 

“I’d like to put together an official group 
that can collaborate and bring together 
ideas from current members, former col¬ 
leagues, and friends. It will be bipartisan 
— as only befits John’s legacy,” McConnell 
said Tuesday from the Senate floor. “And 
come to think of it, we should probably call 
it not a committee, but a ‘gang.’ So I’m glad 
we’ll be able to form this gang to ensure 
that a suitable, lasting tribute becomes a 
reality.” 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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PACIFIC _ 

Marine pleads guilty to sex assault, drug charges 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— A member of the III Marine 
Expeditionary Force has pleaded 
guilty to two counts of sexual as¬ 
sault and six counts related to the 
use and distribution of LSD. 

Pvt. Jordan Rhodes, 22, of 
Bolingbrook, Ill., had been 
charged with the Jan. 13 rape of 
a female Marine who was under 
the influence of alcohol and un¬ 
able to consent, according to a 
copy of the charge sheet provided 
to Stars and Stripes. 

He was also charged with using 


and providing LSD to a pair of 
Marines on two separate occa¬ 
sions last year, and failing to obey 
a lawful written order to not drink 
alcohol. 

During a court-martial Tues¬ 
day, Rhodes received a dishon¬ 
orable discharge and five years 
confinement, though he will do 
closer to two years because of a 
pretrial agreement that capped 
confinement at 36 months and 
credit for time served, III MEF 
spokesman Maj. Clint Gebke said 
in an email to Stars and Stripes 
on Wednesday. 

Rhodes — who was assigned to 
the 7th Communications Battal¬ 


ion, III MEF Information Group 
— was detained on the sexual 
assault charges the day after the 
incident, Gebke said. The first 
count stems from committing a 
penetrative sex act without prop¬ 
er consent, and the second was 
levied for causing bodily harm 
during that act. 

Prosecutors said Rhodes knew, 
or “reasonably” should have 
known, that the woman was too 
intoxicated to consent, the charge 
sheet said. 

Rhodes was accused of using 
the LSD on or about July 12, 2017, 
and Sept. 30, 2017, and of provid¬ 
ing the drug to two unnamed Ma¬ 


rines, the charge sheet said. 

He was charged with one count 
of use of a controlled substance, 
LSD, and one count of attempted 
use. He was also charged with 
two counts of distribution of a 
controlled substance and two 
counts of attempted distribution 
of a controlled substance. 

It remains unclear as to wheth¬ 
er the LSD Rhodes had obtained 
was legitimate or potent enough 
to alter perception. 

He was also accused of failing 
to obey a lawful written order. 

“You are not allowed to con¬ 
sume alcoholic beverages,” an un¬ 
named superior ordered Rhodes 


on Dec. 14, 2017, according to the 
charge sheet. It is unclear if this 
order was unit-wide or specific to 
Rhodes for past transgressions. 
The charge sheet said he violated 
the order several times over the 
course of the next month. 

Rhodes is being held at the 
Camp Hansen brig, but will be 
moved to a facility in the United 
States at an unknown date. 

He joined the Marines in Sep¬ 
tember 2014 and was nearing the 
end of a five-year term of service 
when the sexual assault occurred, 
the charge sheet said. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
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Courtesy of Wikicommons 

Dorasan Station, the northernmost train station in South Korea, is 
a symbol of the government’s hopes to someday link railways and 
roads with North Korea. 

Plans blocked for survey 
of inter-Korean railway 

By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 


Trump: President complains of high 
cost of joint exercises with South Korea 


SEOUL, South Korea — The 
UnitedNations Command blocked 
Seoul’s plans for a joint survey of 
an inter-Korean railway due to a 
procedural error, officials said 
Thursday. 

The two Koreas agreed to 
conduct a study on modernizing 
cross-border railways as part of 
efforts to improve relations fol¬ 
lowing the April 27 summit be¬ 
tween South Korean President 
Moon Jae-in and North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un. 

But plans to begin a two-week 
field survey on Aug. 23 were de¬ 
layed when the U.S.-led UNC 
rejected a request to move nec¬ 
essary equipment across the De¬ 
militarized Zone that divides the 
peninsula. 

The UNC “respectfully de¬ 
clined” the request for govern¬ 
ment officials to visit the North 
“through Transportation Corri¬ 
dor-West while requesting more 
fidelity on the details of the pro¬ 
posed visit,” the command said in 
a statement. 

“U.N. Command leadership 
continues to work with govern¬ 
ment officials in order to fulfill 
the U.N. Armistice Agreement 
and support current diplomatic 


efforts,” it added. 

It didn’t give a reason, but of¬ 
ficials said the application had 
been submitted too late. 

The two Koreas had hoped to 
test-operate a train on the railway 
linking Seoul to the North Korean 
city of Sinuiju, according to the 
Yonhap News Agency. 

The UNC oversees the heav¬ 
ily fortified frontier, which has 
divided the peninsula since the 
1950-53 Korean War, which 
ended in an armistice instead of 
a peace treaty. 

The buffer zone has been busy 
this year with a series of official 
meetings as hopes for peace rose 
with diplomatic efforts to per¬ 
suade the North to abandon its 
nuclear weapons. 

Moon has said that his gov¬ 
ernment hopes to “hold ground¬ 
breaking ceremonies within this 
year for the reconnection of rail¬ 
roads and roads,” although he 
linked the infrastructure projects 
to progress on the nuclear front. 

South Korea, a staunch U.S. 
ally, has promised to work closely 
with Washington to ensure no 
sanctions are violated as it pur¬ 
sued economic cooperation with 
the North. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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The president complained that 
the exercises, which always in¬ 
furiate the North, are costly but 
warned he could restart them at 
any time. 

“There is no reason at this time 
to be spending large amounts 
of money on joint U.S.-South 
Korea war games,” Trump 
wrote Wednesday in a series of 
tweets labeled as a White House 
statement. 

“Besides, the President can 
instantly start the joint exercis¬ 
es again with South Korea, and 
Japan, if he so chooses,” it added. 
“If he does, they will be far bigger 
than ever before.” 

The comments came a day 
after Defense Secretary Jim Mat- 
tis said the suspension of “several 
of the largest exercises” had been 
a good-faith measure after Sin¬ 
gapore but the Pentagon has “no 
plans at this time to suspend any 
more exercises.” 

Stalled talks 

Joint military exercises are a 
lynchpin of the longstanding U.S.- 
South Korean alliance, which was 
forged in the 1950-53 war that 
ended in an armistice instead of 
a peace treaty. But North Korea 
considers them a rehearsal for an 
invasion and routinely lashes out 
in protest despite the military’s 
insistence that the exercises are 
defensive in nature. 

Trump said after the June 12 
summit that the United States 
would be stopping the war games 
“unless and until we see the fu¬ 
ture negotiation is not going along 
like it should.” He called them 
costly and “provocative.” 

The Pentagon has estimated 
that Ulchi Freedom Guardian, a 
largely computer-driven exercise 
that involves thousands of troops 
from on and off the divided pen¬ 
insula, would have cost about $14 
million. 

Mattis later made it official, 
calling off the Ulchi Freedom 
Guardian exercise that had been 
planned for late August along with 
scheduled joint Marine drills. 

Critics warned the president 


was giving up too much with¬ 
out getting major concessions in 
return since the North had not 
agreed to any specific measures 
or timelines. 

Talks have deadlocked as 
Washington demands concrete 
measures, including an inventory 
of the North’s nuclear arsenal 
while Pyongyang wants a phased 
approach that would include re¬ 
wards such as eased sanctions 
and a formal end to the Korean 
War in exchange for denuclear¬ 
ization steps. 

Military officials and others 
say the exercises with U.S. allies 
South Korea and Japan are cru¬ 
cial to maintaining joint fighting 
power against a growing threat 
from the North. Experts have ex¬ 
pressed concern that a long delay 
could jeopardize readiness. 

Next up 

The next test would likely be 
Air Force drills known as Vigi¬ 
lant Ace that usually happen in 
December, and the major spring¬ 
time drills Key Resolve/Foal 
Eagle. 

Trump tempered his warning 
on Wednesday with praise for his 
relationship with Kim, saying it’s 
“a very good and warm one.” 

The administration has long 
said a key reason that the North 
agreed to come to the table after 
months of missile and nuclear 
tests was pressure from China, 
which accounts for 90 percent of 
trade with Pyongyang. 

Beijing agreed to step up its 
implementation of U.N. sanctions 
last year, halting coal and other 
major exports as tensions last 
year prompted fears of another 
war on the divided peninsula. 

Trump accused China of pro¬ 
viding “considerable aid,” includ¬ 
ing money, fuel, fertilizer and 
other commodities to the North 
to undermine U.S. efforts to per¬ 
suade the smaller communist 
state to abandon its nuclear weap¬ 
ons program. 

The two countries also are en¬ 
gaged in a trade battle that has 
roiled global markets, with each 
side imposing tariffs on goods. 


“President Donald J. Trump 
feels strongly that North Korea is 
under tremendous pressure from 
China because of our major trade 
disputes with the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment,” he wrote. “This is not 
helpful!” 

However, he said the differenc¬ 
es would be “resolved in time” 
and his relationship with China’s 
“great” President Xi Jinping re¬ 
mains strong. 

China denied a similar claim 
by the president last week, say¬ 
ing it was “irresponsible” and not 
based on facts. 
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By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany — Air 
cavalry soldiers teamed their Apache 
helicopter weapons systems with spotter 
drones to pinpoint targets, a first test for 
a 4th Combat Aviation Brigade unit that 
arrived in Europe last month. 

In Wednesday’s exercise, the 6th Squad¬ 
ron, 17th Cavalry Regiment had RQ-7 
Shadow drones spot targets from above. 
Then they used lasers to select where the 
helicopters needed to fire. 

“This training shows that the squadron 


is fully operational and ready to conduct 
missions as part of [Operation] Atlantic 
Resolve,” 4th CAB spokesman Capt. Ed¬ 
ward Putzier said. 

The soldiers are deployed to Europe for 
nine months as part of the ongoing mission 
to deter potential Russian aggression. Op¬ 
eration Atlantic Resolve started soon after 
Russia’s annexation of Crimea in 2014. 

The squadron brought 24 AH-64D 
Apache helicopters and eight RQ-7 Shad¬ 
ow drones to Europe from Fort Carson, 
Colo., where they are based. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



Sgt. Michael Salvi, an Apache helicopter electrician with the 6th Squadron, 17th 
Cavalry Regiment 4th Infantry Division, checks the armaments of an AH-64D Apache. 



Above: Pfc. Elijah Bova, 
an unmanned aerial 
vehicle maintainer with the 
173rd Brigade Combat 
Team (Airborne) checks 
the software on an RQ-7 
Shadow drone Wednesday 
at Grafenwoehr, Germany. 

Left: An Army AH-64D 
Apache helicopter fires 
30 mm training rounds 
during the 6th Squadron, 
17th Cavalry Regiment’s 
gunnery training. 

Below: An RQ-7 Shadow 
launches during training. 

Photos by Martin Egnash 
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CNN stands by 
story on Trump's 
knowing of meeting 



Andrew Harnik/AP 

White House counsel Don McGahn walks toward the West Wing of the White House on Wednesday. 

Top Trump lawyer McGahn 
latest to leave White House 


By Ken Thomas 
and Zeke Miller 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — White 
House counsel Don McGahn, a 
consequential insider in Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s legal storms 
and successes and a key figure in 
the administration’s handling of 
the Russia investigation, will be 
leaving in the fall, the president 
announced Wednesday. 

McGahn’s exit continues the 
churn of top officials as the ad¬ 
ministration sets records for 
turnover and the White House 
struggles to fill key vacancies. 

Unlike some less-amiable sepa¬ 
rations, however, Trump praised 
McGahn as “a really good guy” 
who has done “an excellent job.” 

Trump said McGahn’s depar¬ 
ture had nothing to do with his 
interviews with the special coun¬ 
sel investigating possible Trump 
campaign collusion with Russia 
in the 2016 election. 

Pressed by reporters, Trump 
said he had approved the attor¬ 
ney’s interviews and was uncon- 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump has told 
Congress he is canceling a pay 
raise that most civilian federal 
employees were due to receive 
in January. 

Trump informed House and 


cerned about anything McGahn 
might tell prosecutors. 

“We do everything straight,” 
he said. “We do everything by the 
book.” 

The departure of Trump’s top 
lawyer, which has been expected, 
will create a vacancy in one of 
the most critical — and yet least 
visible — positions within the 
West Wing. Besides dealing with 
special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
investigation, McGahn has had 
important input on a range of is¬ 
sues from policy to personnel to 
national security. 

He will remain at the White 
House until after the expected 
Senate confirmation vote for Su¬ 
preme Court nominee Brett Ka- 
vanaugh, Trump said in a tweet. 

McGahn, a top election lawyer 
who served as general counsel on 
Trump’s campaign, has played a 
pivotal role in the president’s re¬ 
making of the federal judiciary 
with young, conservative judges. 

He also helped guide Trump’s 
selection of Supreme Court Justice 
Neil Gorsuch and the president’s 
nomination of Kavanaugh and 


helped oversee a dramatic roll¬ 
back of Obama-era regulations. 

But McGahn’s time also has 
been marked by tumult, as he 
has been the main point of con¬ 
tact inside the White House for 
Mueller’s investigation. He has 
met with investigators on at least 
three occasions for many hours 
at a time and threatened to resign 
last year if Trump continued to 
press for Mueller’s removal. 

Trump’s announcement came 
more than a week after a New 
York Times report that McGahn 
had been cooperating extensively 
with Mueller’s investigation into 
Russian election meddling and 
possible collusion with Trump’s 
Republican campaign. 

Trump insisted at the time 
that his general counsel wasn’t a 
“RAT” and contrasted him with 
John Dean, the White House 
counsel for President Richard 
Nixon during the Watergate 
scandal. Dean ultimately cooper¬ 
ated with prosecutors and helped 
bring down the Nixon presidency 
in 1974, though he served a prison 
term for obstruction of justice. 


By David Bauder 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Despite a key 
source backing off his assertion, 
CNN is sticking by a story cast¬ 
ing doubt on President Donald 
Trump’s claim that he did not 
have prior knowledge of a June 
2016 meeting with a Russian law¬ 
yer to get damaging information 
on Hillary Clinton. 

CNN said it had more than one 
source for its story, co-authored 
by Jim Sciutto and Watergate fig¬ 
ure Carl Bernstein. 

CNN’s story, written July 27, 
said that former Trump lawyer 
Michael Cohen was willing to 
say that he heard Trump’s son, 
Donald Trump Jr., tell his father 
about the Russians’ offer to share 
material about Clinton, his Dem¬ 
ocratic rival for the presidency. 
It also said that Trump gave the 
go-ahead to take the meeting at 
Trump Tower. If true, that would 
contradict what Trump and rep¬ 
resentatives have long said, that 
he didn’t know about the meeting 
until long after it happened. 

Such information would be of 
great interest to special counsel 
Robert Mueller and his probe into 
Russian involvement in the 2016 
U.S. presidential campaign. 

Cohen’s lawyer, Lanny Davis, 
recently has taken back earlier 
remarks, and now has said that 
he is no longer certain that Cohen 
legitimately could claim Trump 
knew about the meeting, and 
that he didn’t have information to 
prove it. He said he was a source 
for other news organizations that 
tried to match CNN’s original 
story and, indeed, that he was a 
source for CNN. 

CNN, in its story Tuesday, quot¬ 
ed Davis as saying, “I should have 
done a much better job of speak¬ 
ing with more suspicion than cer¬ 
tainty, and I regret my mistake.” 

Some CNN critics wondered 
if Davis’ subsequent statement 
meant that CNN should retract 
its entire story. But CNN made a 
distinction: Its original story did 
not assert that Trump definitely 
knew about the meeting ahead of 
time — only that Cohen had been 
making the claim while talking 
with prosecutors. 

CNN said Tuesday that it “we 
stand by our story, which had 
more than one source, and are 


confident in our reporting of it.” 

The network walked a delicate 
line in its discussion. Its original 
story cited “sources with knowl¬ 
edge” telling the network about 
Cohen’s claim. The network noted 
in Tuesday’s story that Davis had 
admitted to being one of the sourc¬ 
es for its original report. CNN 
technically didn’t confirm that in 
that Tuesday story — networks 
hate to be in a position of reveal¬ 
ing confidential sources — but a 
spokeswoman confirmed to The 
Associated Press that Davis was 
one of the confidential sources. 

The problem for CNN is that 
the July 27 story said “contacted 
by CNN, one of Cohen’s attor¬ 
neys, Lanny Davis, declined to 
comment.” 

Yet, if Davis was actually an 
anonymous source for CNN, the 
story should not also say that 
Cohen’s lawyer declined to com¬ 
ment. You can’t have it both ways. 
That’s a big no-no in journalism. 

Early Wednesday, the presi¬ 
dent tweeted criticism. “’Anony¬ 
mous Sources are really starting 
to BURN the media.’ @FoxNews 
The fact is that many anonymous 
sources don’t even exist. They 
are fiction made up by the Fake 
News reporters. Look at the lie 
that Fake CNN is now in. They 
got caught red handed! Enemy of 
the People!” 

He continued the attack on the 
network later in the day in an¬ 
other tweet: “CNN is being torn 
apart from within based on their 
being caught in a major lie and re¬ 
fusing to admit the mistake.” He 
also launched a personal attack 
against Bernstein, accusing him 
of “making up story after story.” 

CNN responded with a tweet 
saying it “stands by our reporting 
and our reporters.” 

Bernstein also tweeted, saying: 
“I have spent my life as a jour¬ 
nalist bringing the truth to light, 
through administrations of both 
parties. No taunt will diminish 
my commitment to that mission.” 

If real doubt can be raised about 
CNN’s reporting on an important, 
damaging story regarding Trump 
and the Russia investigation, it 
gives Trump and his supporters 
major ammunition in its ongoing 
effort to make CNN seem like an 
unreliable news source. 


Trump cancels federal raises for next year 

Senate leaders in a letter sent “We must maintain efforts to 
Thursday. put our Nation on a fiscally sus- 

Trump says in the letter that tainable course, and Federal 
locality pay increases would agency budgets cannot sustain 
cost $25 billion, on top of a 2.1 such increases.” Trump says 
percent across-the-board in- he’s determined that for 2019 
crease for most civilian govern- “both across-the-board pay 
ment employees. increases and locality pay in- 

He cites the costs and says: creases will be set at zero.” 
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Private, public 
goodbyes held for 
McCain in Phoenix 



Photos by Jae C. Hong/AP 


Cindy McCain, wife of Sen. John McCain, R-Ariz., looks at the casket during a memorial service at the 
Arizona Capitol on Wednesday in Phoenix. 

Some elements of memorial services 
could be seen as presidential rebuke 


By Melissa Daniels 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX —Sen. John Mc¬ 
Cain was eulogized as “a true 
American hero” — and a terrible 
driver with a wicked sense of 
humor — in front of an estimated 
3,500 mourners who crowded 
into an Arizona church to pay 
their final respects to the maver¬ 
ick politician. 

Former Vice President Joe 
Biden recalled “the sheer joy that 
crossed his face when he knew he 
was about to take the stage of the 
Senate floor and start a fight.” 

Biden, a Democrat who was 
among the fast friends the Re¬ 
publican senator made across the 
aisle, said he thought of McCain 
as a brother, “with a lot of family 
fights.” 

The service unfolded at North 
Baptist Church after a motorcade 
bearing McCain’s body made its 
way from the state Capitol past 
Arizonans waving American 
flags and campaign-style signs 
for the Republican lawmaker. 

Family members watched in 
silence as uniformed military 
members removed the flag- 
draped casket from a black hearse 
and carried it into the church for 
a service featuring former Vice 
President Joe Biden. 

McCain died last Saturday of 
brain cancer at 81. 

At the church, a choir from the 
Jesuit-run Brophy College Prepa¬ 
ratory school that two of McCain’s 
sons attended sang “Amazing 
Grace.” 

McCain’s longtime chief of staff 
Grant Woods, a former Arizona 
attorney general, drew laughs 
with a eulogy in which he talked 
about McCain’s “terribly bad 
driving” and his wicked sense 
of humor, which included call¬ 
ing the Leisure World retirement 
community “Seizure World.” 

Woods recalled the way Mc¬ 
Cain would introduce him to new 


CQ-Roll Call 

WASHINGTON — While it’s 
still being debated in Congress, 
Google appears to have gone 
ahead and renamed the Russell 
Senate Office Building the “Mc¬ 
Cain Senate Office Building” to 
honor the late Sen. John McCain. 

If you hover over the “McCain” 
label, a pop-up that reads “Russell 
Senate Office Building” appears. 
If you click on the label, informa¬ 
tion about Russell appears in a 
panel on the left side of the map 
with no mention of McCain. 

Inquiries to Google about the 
change were not immediately re¬ 


staff members by saying, “You’ll 
have to fire half of them.” 

Another friend, Tommy Espi¬ 
noza, president and CEO of the 
Raza Development Fund, called 
McCain “one of the greatest 
American heroes in our lifetime.” 
The church’s senior pastor Noe 
Garcia called McCain “a true 
American hero.” 

Twenty-four sitting U.S. sena¬ 
tors, four former senators and 
other leaders from Arizona were 
expected at the service for the 
statesman, former prisoner of 
war and two-time presidential 
candidate. 

As the 11-vehicle motorcade 
with a 17-motorcycle police es¬ 
cort made its way along the 8- 
mile route, people held signs that 
read simply “McCain,” and cars 
on the other side of the highway 
stopped or slowed to a crawl in 
apparent tribute. 

The music chosen for the re¬ 
cession was Frank Sinatra’s sig¬ 
nature song, “My Way,” paying 
tribute to a man who became 
known for following his own path 
based on his personal principles. 

On Wednesday, a private ser¬ 
vice was held at the Arizona Capi¬ 
tol for family and friends. Cindy 
McCain pressed her face against 
her husband’s coffin, and daugh¬ 
ter Meghan McCain erupted in 
sobs. 

McCain sons Doug, Jack and 
Jimmy, daughter Sidney and 
daughter-in-law Renee shook 
hands with some of the estimated 
15,000 people who filed past the 
senator’s casket to pay their final 
respects. 

After Thursday’s church ser¬ 
vice, a military aircraft was 
scheduled to take McCain’s body 
East for a lying-in-state at the 
U.S. Capitol on Friday, a service 
at the Washington National Ca¬ 
thedral on Saturday, and burial 
at the U.S. Naval Academy in An¬ 
napolis, Md. 


plied to. 

Russell Senate Office Build¬ 
ing is the Senate’s oldest office 
building and is named for former 
Georgia Democratic Sen. Rich¬ 
ard Russell, who had pro-segre- 
gationist views. 

After McCain’s death on Satur¬ 
day, several of his colleagues pro¬ 
posed renaming the building to 
honor his service. Minority Lead¬ 
er Charles E. Schumer is leading 
the effort, along with Arizona Re¬ 
publican Jeff Flake. 

Majority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell said he would form a bipar¬ 
tisan panel to discuss options to 
honor McCain. 


By Paul Kane 
The Washington Post 

PHOENIX — An African Amer¬ 
ican NFL legend, the first openly 
gay Republican congressman to 
address a national GOP conven¬ 
tion, and a registered Democrat 
who runs an investment firm 
helping low-income Latinos. It’s 
hard to imagine a trio that more 
firmly stand in contrast to the vi¬ 
sion espoused by President Donald 
Trump. 

And those are just a few of the 
tributes in the Phoenix portion of 
John McCain’s nearly weeklong 
memorial services. 

Intentional or not, the late Ari¬ 
zona senator and his family have 
put together, right down to Satur¬ 
day’s gospel reading at Washing¬ 
ton National Cathedral, a set of 
services that will serve as a sym¬ 
bolic final rebuke of Trump and his 
presidency. 

By the time McCain is buried 
Sunday at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
the parade of those paying tribute 
to the 2008 GOP presidential nomi¬ 
nee will include two ex-presidents 
who have publicly feuded with 
Trump; a Russian dissident; a for¬ 
mer GOP senator who disavowed 
Trump near the end of his 2016 
campaign; and the former mayor of 
Trump’s hometown who is actively 
supporting Democrats this fall. 

McCain had some input into the 
services as he slowly lost his bat¬ 
tle with brain cancer, giving him 
time to reach out to former Presi¬ 
dents George W. Bush and Barack 
Obama to ask them to give eulogies 
at Saturday’s service. 

Those two have periodically op¬ 
posed Trump’s policies, particu¬ 
larly when his administration was 
separating migrant families at the 
border. The Bush family, like the 
McCains this week, declined to in¬ 
vite Trump to the funeral for the 
late first lady Barbara Bush earlier 
this year. 

But those are just the highest- 
profile of many gestures that could 
be read as a not-so-subtle trolling 
attempt at the president. 

“I think they kind of ran it by 


him the last couple of months,” 
Sen. Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., a 
close friend of McCain’s, said of the 
funeral planning. 

Graham, who had tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to serve as a bridge be¬ 
tween Trump and McCain, will 
read a Scripture at Washington Na¬ 
tional Cathedral. “My command is 
this: Love each other as I have loved 
you,” the senator will read from the 
Gospel of John, adding that the 
greatest form of love is “to lay down 
one’s life for one’s friends.” 

A dig at Trump came Wednesday, 
at the Arizona state Capitol, where 
McCain lay in state for die public to 
pay respects. “When others were 
looking into Vladimir Putin’s eyes, 
with an eye of understanding him 
and reaching accommodation with 
him, John of course said: I looked 
into his eyes and saw KGB,” former 
Sen. Jon Kyi, R-Ariz., who served 
with McCain for 18 years in the 
Senate, told mourners. 

Trump’s summit in Helsinki 
with Putin prompted some of the 
most scathing comments McCain 
ever delivered toward the U.S. 
president. 

Days earlier, in his final words 
to the nation in a letter, McCain 
had delivered a veiled rebuke of 
Trump, warning against confusing 
patriotism with tribal rivalries. 

On Saturday, at Washington Na¬ 
tional Cathedral, one of McCain’s 
pallbearers will be Vladimir Kara- 
Murza. He is the Russian dissident 
who was introduced to McCain 
by Boris Nemtsov, an opposition 
leader who McCain treasured as a 
friend until he was assassinated in 
2015 in Moscow. Kara-Murza has 
survived multiple poisonings but 
continues to take up a high-profile 
role opposing Putin. 

Other participants reflect Mc¬ 
Cain’s political view that the Re¬ 
publican Party needs to expand its 
appeal to minorities, immigrants 
and younger voters. On Thursday, 
in addition to former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Joe Biden, a friend from their 
decades of service together in the 
Senate, Larry Fitzgerald was to de¬ 
liver a speech. 


One of the greatest NFL receiv¬ 
ers of all time, Fitzgerald became 
close friends with McCain during 
his 14 seasons with the Arizona 
Cardinals. Last September, when 
Trump called players who knelt 
during the national anthem “ani¬ 
mals,” Fitzgerald denounced the 
president. 

Tommy Espinoza, godfather 
to Jimmy McCain, the senator’s 
youngest son, will also speak. A 
registered Democrat, Espinoza 
runs the Raza Development Fund, 
trying to boost investment in low- 
income Latino communities. He 
has supported McCain’s efforts at 
rewriting immigration laws to in¬ 
clude a path to citizenship for mil¬ 
lions of undocumented immigrants 
— an issue that Trump used against 
McCain and other Republicans as 
he ran for president and has reject¬ 
ed in negotiations with Democrats 
in his first 17 months in office. 

On Wednesday former con¬ 
gressman Jim Kolbe of Arizona 
presented the wreath at the state 
Capitol ceremony. A onetime se¬ 
nior House Republican on foreign 
affairs, Kolbe addressed the 2000 
Republican National Convention on 
national security matters, as some 
delegates turned away from Kolbe 
to shun him because he is gay. 

One reading Saturday will come 
from Kelly Ayotte, R-N.H., the 
former senator who revoked her 
endorsement of Trump once The 
Washington Post revealed the can¬ 
didate’s “Access Hollywood” tape. 

When the Saturday service ends, 
former New York mayor Michael 
Bloomberg will be among the pall¬ 
bearers. He has publicly stated he 
will spend $80 million this year 
trying to flip the House to Demo¬ 
cratic control. 

And then Sunday, McCain’s old¬ 
est son, Doug, will deliver the final 
reading before McCain is buried. 
It’s from Ephesians, a final call to 
arms against autocrats. “For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world,” the prayer 
reads in the King James version. 


Google maps renames 
Senate building for McCain 
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Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 


Florida Republican gubernatorial candidate Ron DeSantis waves to supporters with his wife, Casey, at an 
election party after winning the Republican primary on Tuesday in Orlando, Fla. 


Florida's high-stakes race 
for governor turns nasty 


By Gary Fineout and Brendan Farrington 

Associated Press 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — In a sign that the next 10 
weeks could eclipse past campaigns in the nation’s 
largest political battleground, Florida’s race for gov¬ 
ernor swiftly became heated and personal after the 
surprising primary victories of Tallahassee Mayor 
Andrew Gillum and U.S. Rep. Ron DeSantis. 

Gillum, a far-left Democrat seeking to become the 
state’s first black governor, and DeSantis, a Trump- 
endorsed Republican, are political opposites. De¬ 
Santis assailed Gillum in a Wednesday television 
appearance that critics denounced as racist after the 
Republican called Gillum an “articulate” candidate, 
but said “the last thing we need to do is to monkey this 
up by trying to embrace a socialist agenda with huge 
tax increases and bankrupting this state.” President 
Donald Trump, also weighed in on the race by calling 
Gillum a “failed socialist mayor” on Twitter. 

Gillum responded by decrying what he called the 
“gutter politics” of DeSantis that he said echoes the 
influence of Trump on American politics. 

“I think the Florida electorate is going to reject 
the politics of division,” Gillum said in an interview 
with The Associated Press. “We’re going to try to 
compel and appeal to the higher values of the people 
of the state of Florida.” 

The exchange between the two campaigns came 
less than a day after a primary outcome that ap¬ 
peared unthinkable a few months ago. DeSantis 
came from behind in the GOP primary with the 
help of Trump to beat Agriculture Commissioner 
Adam Putnam, who campaigned longer, raised 


more money and built party establishment support. 

Gillum upset a field of five that included former 
U.S. Rep. Gwen Graham, who was hoping to become 
the state’s first female governor and win the office 
once held by her father, Bob Graham. 

DeSantis, who has been a frequent guest on Fox 
News, took to the network to blast his general elec¬ 
tion opponent as someone who would hurt the state. 

But his interview came quickly 
came under fire by Democrats 
and quickly raged across social 
media. 

“That was more than a dog- 
whistle,” said U.S. Rep. Lois 
Frankel, a West Palm Beach 
Democrat. “That was abso¬ 
lutely a racist, disgusting state¬ 
ment. I don’t think there’s any 
other way to interpret it.” 

The DeSantis campaign 
clarified that his comments 
were directed at Gillum’s poli¬ 
cies, not the candidate himself. “To characterize it 
as anything else is absurd,” his spokesman Stephen 
Lawson said. Republicans also came to DeSantis’ 
defense, contending that the media and Democrats 
were mischaracterizing what DeSantis said. 

The backlash against DeSantis almost overshad¬ 
owed that Trump also took shots at Gillum. 

Trump on Twitter said that not only did DeSan¬ 
tis win but that “his opponent in November is his 
biggest dream.” He called Gillum a “failed social¬ 
ist mayor” who has “allowed crime and many other 
problems to flourish in the city.” 



Amid hacking fears, 
human error plagues 
Arizona primary 


By Astrid Galvan 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — For all the wor¬ 
ries about Russian hackers and 
other cyber-vandals, voting prob¬ 
lems this week in Arizona served 
as a reminder that one of the big¬ 
gest threats to fair elections is 
plain old human error. 

That appeared to be the case 
during Tuesday’s primary, when 
dozens of polling places in the 
state’s most populous county 
opened late because the voter 
verification machinery had not 
been set up. 

The Maricopa County recorder, 
the official in charge of running 
elections in and around Phoenix, 
said the contractor hired to con¬ 
nect the tablet-like devices didn’t 
send enough workers to complete 
the job on time. The contractor 
insisted it dispatched more people 
than the county requested. 

Either way, 62 of the county’s 
750 or so polling locations did not 
open first thing in the morning, 
though all were up and running 
before noon. Election officials 
gave no estimate of how many 
people were unable to cast ballots 
because of the foul-up. 

The confusion in the state 
where over a million voters cast 
ballots came two years after 
Phoenix-area residents ended 
up waiting for hours in the heat 
to vote because a previous elec¬ 
tion chief drastically reduced the 
number of polling places. 

“Obviously anytime any voter 
is unable to vote or leaves the 
polls because of a long line or a 
problem, that’s a concern. But 
equipment failures and malfunc¬ 
tions happen,” said Liz Howard, 
a cybersecurity and elections ex¬ 
pert at NYU’s Brennan Center for 
Justice. 

Howard said issues like the 
ones in Maricopa County could 
have been remedied if officials 
had a backup plan such as a pre¬ 
printed voter list. 

Over the past two years, much 
of the national conversation about 
elections has been focused on 
cybersecurity and the threat of 
meddling by Russian hackers. 

Since the 2016 presidential 
election, state and local election 
authorities have been scrambling 
to improve their cyber-defenses, 


upgrade voting systems and train 
election officials. 

Officials say Russian hackers 
targeted election systems in at 
least 21 states in the months lead¬ 
ing up to the 2016 vote. There has 
been no indication any vote tallies 
were changed. 

But security is not the only 
concern. Machine breakdowns, 
software glitches and other more 
ordinary problems have disrupt¬ 
ed voting. 

In California’s June primary, 
nearly 120,000 voters in Los An¬ 
geles County were left off printed 
voter rolls because of a software 
error. About 12,000 of the affect¬ 
ed voters cast provisional ballots 
and their votes were counted, but 
it’s unknown how many might 
have walked away because of the 
hassle and delay. 

In South Dakota in June, offi¬ 
cials had to use provisional ballots 
when their equipment couldn’t 
connect to the internet. 

In Nevada this June, officials 
were less-than forthcoming when 
releasing information about vot¬ 
ing machine glitches they said 
affected only a small number of 
voters. An investigation by the 
Reno Gazette Journal found there 
were over 300 reported machine 
malfunctions across the state, in¬ 
cluding software hiccups that led 
to double-voting and resulted in a 
special election in Clark County. 

In Arizona, Maricopa County 
Recorder Adrian Fontes said 
Tuesday that he learned a day 
before the election that not all of 
the equipment had been hooked 
up yet, and he sent out staff mem¬ 
bers to try to fix the problem. 

But he made no mention of the 
delayed openings during a Face- 
book Live event on Election Day. 
Nor did he alert the county Board 
of Supervisors until Tuesday af¬ 
ternoon, when he asked it to keep 
polls open past the 7 p.m. closing 
time. 

The board turned down the 
request, saying Fontes had been 
given enough resources to run a 
successful election. 

The contractor involved, 
Tempe-based Insight, said it pro¬ 
vided more staff than it was re¬ 
quired to and that only 43 of the 
locations that didn’t open on time 
were late because the machinery 
hadn’t been connected. 


Democratic opponent blisters indicted California Rep. Hunter in TV ad 


By Michael R. Blood 
and Julie Watson 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Just days after Re¬ 
publican Rep. Duncan Hunter was indict¬ 
ed by a federal grand jury, his Democratic 
opponent is trying to make him pay a po¬ 
litical price. 

Democrat Ammar Campa-Najjar’s cam¬ 
paign said it will begin airing a 30-second 
TV ad Thursday that calls the congressman 
an embarrassment to the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia district. It contends he was driven 


by greed during his time in Washington. 

Hunter and his wife were charged last 
week with using more than $250,000 in 
campaign funds to finance family trips 
to Italy and Hawaii, golf outings, school 
tuition, theater tickets — even food pur¬ 
chases — then scheming to hide the illegal 
spending in federal records. 

They’ve pleaded not guilty, and Hunter 
calls the charges politically motivated. 

“We didn’t know, but now we do,” a male 
narrator says in the ad, as a shot of the in¬ 
dictment flashes on the screen. 

“It’s more than unethical and illegal. 


He’s an embarrassment,” he says. 

The ad ends with the narrator urging 
voters in the strongly Republican district 
to “put country over party” and support 
Campa-Najjar. 

The federal charges have brought new 
attention to Campa-Najjar, 29, a former 
Obama administration Labor Department 
official making his first run for Congress. 
The Democrat’s attempt to make the in¬ 
dictment a central campaign issue is no 
surprise in a race in which he remains an 
underdog. 

The Hunter name is something of a polit¬ 


ical dynasty in the district. His father was 
elected to the seat in 1980 and held it until 
his son won in 2008. The 50th Congressio¬ 
nal District east of San Diego is the most 
Republican in Southern California, where 
the party holds a nearly 15-point registra¬ 
tion edge over Democrats. 

Hunter, a Marine who saw combat in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, has called the inves¬ 
tigation a “witch hunt” and said he’s eager 
to go to trial. In a statement last week, he 
blamed the indictment on “a culture oper¬ 
ating within our Justice Department that 
is politically motivated.” 
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Pair plead not guilty in NM compound death 



Eddie Moore, The Albuquerque Journal/AP 


Lucas Morton, right, listens to his attorney Aleks Kostich, left, argue for his release from jail during a 
hearing on a motion to dismiss in the Taos County Courthouse, in Taos, N.M., on Wednesday. 


By Morgan Lee 

Associated Press 

TAOS, N.M. — The father of 
a 3-year-old boy found dead in a 
filthy New Mexico compound and 
his partner pleaded not guilty 
Wednesday to new charges of 
child abuse resulting in death 
after lesser charges were dis¬ 
missed against them and other 
members of their extended family 
as the result of a deadline missed 
by prosecutors. 

The dead boy’s father, Siraj Ibn 
Wahhaj, and his partner Jany 
Leveille remained silent as pleas 
were entered by a judge on their 
behalf. The charges could carry 
life sentences in the death of 
Abdul-ghani Wahhaj. 

Their pleas came after a judge 
dismissed child neglect charges 
filed against them earlier this 
month. Another judge made the 
same decision involving three 
other defendants earlier in the 
day. 

District Judge Jeff McElroy 
criticized the office of Taos Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Donald Gallegos for 
how the charges have been han¬ 
dled, citing a “complete failure to 
follow procedures in prosecuting 
the case.” Defense attorneys had 
pointed out that prosecutors failed 
to schedule a preliminary hearing 
within 10 days of the arrests. 

“It’s difficult I’m sure for the 
public to understand why this has 
to happen this way,” he said. “It’s 
not the court making this decision, 
it’s the decision of the district at¬ 
torney to not seek a hearing in the 
time required by the rule.” 

The Taos County Sheriff’s Of¬ 
fice confirmed the three were al¬ 


lowed to leave jail late Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Deputy District Attorney Tim¬ 
othy Hasson was asked to com¬ 
ment on the judges’ criticism and 
would only say, “We respectfully 
disagree.” 

All five were arrested at a re¬ 
mote desert compound where 11 
children were found living in filth. 
A subsequent search led to the dis¬ 
covery of the dead 3-year-old boy. 

Authorities say Wahhaj and 
Leveille denied the boy proper 
medicine and health care before 
he died in December 2017 during 


a religious ritual aimed at casting 
out demonic spirits. The exact 
cause and manner of death has 
not been determined. 

Prosecutors had pressed to 
keep all five behind bars and 
planned to present new evidence 
of an anti-government plot and 
talk of jihad and martyrdom 
among some members of the ex¬ 
tended Muslim family. 

Defense attorneys say their cli¬ 
ents have no record of criminal 
convictions and pose no risk to 
the public. Federal immigration 
authorities say Leveille, a native 


of Haiti, has been in the United 
States unlawfully for 20 years 
after overstaying a visitor visa. 

Siraj Ibn Wahhaj and Leveille 
will remain jailed at least until a 
hearing next week. 

Prosecutor John Lovelace de¬ 
clined to comment on how the 
district attorney’s office will 
proceed on the three who were 
released. Prosecutors have other 
options for pursuing charges, in¬ 
cluding seeking indictments from 
a grand jury. 

Prosecutors said in court fil¬ 
ings they discovered a hand-writ¬ 


ten document called “Phases of a 
Terrorist Attack” that was seized 
from the compound and includes 
vague instructions for “the one¬ 
time terrorist” and mentioned an 
unnamed place called “the ideal 
attack site.” 

Prosecutors wrote in court fil¬ 
ings that new interviews with 
some of the children removed 
from the compound revealed that 
one of the adults, Lucas Morton, 
stated he wished to die in jihad 
as a martyr and that Leveille and 
Subhannah Wahhaj joked about 
dying in jihad. Morton, as well 
as Subhannah and Hujrah Wah- 
haj, had their charges dismissed 
Wednesday. 

The upgraded charges of child 
abuse resulting in death against 
Siraj Ibn Wahhaj and Leveille 
are tied to an extensive account 
of Abdul-ghani’s death in a jour¬ 
nal that prosecutors attribute to 
Leveille. 

Thomas Clark, the attorney 
for Siraj Ibn Wahhaj, said court 
filings against his client have 
unfairly delved into accusations 
unrelated to charges of child 
abuse or neglect. 

“It’s ancillary, inflammatory 
information that has no bearing 
on whether or not my client ei¬ 
ther intentionally or recklessly 
allowed this child to die from lack 
of medication,” Clark said. 

In court filings submitted 
Wednesday immediately before 
the hearings, Taos-based Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Donald Gallegos 
renewed accusations that Wahhaj 
and Leveille represented a dan¬ 
ger to the public and requested 
they be jailed without bail pend¬ 
ing trial. 


US soldier pleads guilty to 
trying to help Islamic State 


Protesters celebrate after the Confederate statue known as “Silent 
Sam” was toppled on the campus of the University of North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill, N.C., on Aug. 20. 


Officers told 
to stand aside 
as statue fell 

Associated Press 

CHAPEL HILL, N.C. — A po¬ 
lice chief assisting with crowd 
control during a protest at the 
University of North Carolina told 
his officers to stand aside as pro¬ 
testers tore down a century-old 
Confederate monument, accord¬ 
ing to documents obtained by a 
television station. 

The messages obtained by 
WRAL-TV show Chapel Hill 
Police Chief Chris Blue closely 
monitored the Aug. 20 protest as 
his officers backed up the UNC 
police force that takes the lead in 
policing the Chapel Hill campus. 
The station used a public records 
request to obtain about 400 pages 
of emails and texts to and from 
Blue on the day of the protest and 
the day afterward. 

During the protest around the 
statue known as “Silent Sam” in 
a main campus quad, Blue in¬ 
structed officers “Let’s give them 
lots of space” and “stay way out,” 
the messages show. 

At one point Blue sent a mes¬ 
sage saying Chapel Hill officers 


were “too close.” Shortly there¬ 
after protesters pulled down the 
statue. 

UNC campus police also took 
a non-confrontational approach. 
The UNC police have primary 
responsibility for patrolling cam¬ 
pus, but the two departments as¬ 
sist each other. The protest had 
started at a plaza in Chapel Hill 
before several hundred dem¬ 
onstrators marched across the 
street onto campus. 

A Town of Chapel Hill spokes¬ 
woman referred an Associated 
Press reporter asking about 
Blue’s emails to an online public 


records request form. 

The actions by UNC campus 
police are also under scrutiny 
from university and legislative 
leaders. A separate AP records 
request seeking information from 
UNC officials is pending. 

No injuries were reported dur¬ 
ing the protest. Three people face 
misdemeanor charges of rioting 
and defacing a public monument. 

Blue received several emails 
after the protest criticizing how 
his officers handled the incident. 
Still, Blue emailed is officers on 
Aug. 21 and thanked them for 
their efforts. 


By Jennifer Sinco Kelleher 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — A soldier 
based in Hawaii pleaded guilty 
Wednesday to trying to help the 
Islamic State — admitting he pro¬ 
vided secret military information, 
a drone meant to track U.S. troops 
and other support to undercover 
agents he believed were members 
of the terrorist organization. 

Sgt. 1st Class Ikaika Kang, 35, 
handcuffed and wearing a beige 
prison jumpsuit, spoke in a clear 
voice when he told a U.S. magis¬ 
trate judge he’s guilty of all four 
counts against him. 

“Your honor, I provided unclas¬ 
sified, classified documents to the 
Islamic State,” Kang said, adding 
that he also provided the drone. 

He agreed when Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Ken Sorenson described 
other support he provided to un¬ 
dercover agents Kang believed 
were part of the Islamic State, 
also known as ISIS. 

By at least early 2016, Kang be¬ 
came sympathetic to the group, 
Sorenson said. The FBI gathered 
information from sources he 
knew, worked with or lived with 


when it began an investigation in 
August 2016, Sorenson said. 

Kang provided voluminous, 
digital documents that included 
sensitive information including 
the U.S. military’s weapons file, 
details about a sensitive mobile 
airspace management system, 
various military manuals and 
documents containing personal 
information about U.S. service 
members, Sorenson said. 

Trained as an air traffic con¬ 
troller with a secret security 
clearance, Kang also provided 
documents including call signs, 
mission procedures and radio 
frequencies, “all of which would 
have been helpful to ISIS,” Soren¬ 
son said. 

At one of the meetings with 
agents Kang believed were part of 
the Islamic State, he swore loyal¬ 
ty to the group in Arabic and Eng¬ 
lish and kissed an Islamic State 
flag given to him by a purported 
ISIS sheikh, Sorenson said. 

He has been held without bail 
since his arrest. 

Kang is expected to receive a 
25 years in prison as part of a plea 
agreement when he is sentenced 
Dec. 10. 
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Slain teen's kin: 
Ex-officer's prison 
term too short 



Wm. Glasheen, The (Appleton, Wis.) Post-Crescent/AP 


Police, firefighters and other emergency responders search Tuesday for an 11-year-old boy who 
disappeared beneath the water of a retention pond while playing with friends in Harrison, Wis. 

Boy swept into Wis. sewer pokes 
finger out of manhole, is saved 


By Todd Richmond 

Associated Press 

MADISON, Wis. — An 11-year- 
old boy sucked into a flooded Wis¬ 
consin storm sewer was saved 
when an eagle-eyed firefighter 
saw the boy’s fingers pop through 
an opening in a manhole cover. 

The astonishingrescue Tuesday 
evening came as storms pounded 
the southern half of the state and 
southeastern Minnesota. 

The Calumet County Sheriffs 
Office said the boy was playing 
with friends in a flooded drainage 
ditch after the rains passed about 
6 p.m. in the Village of Harrison. 
He disappeared under the water 
and didn’t surface. 

A dive team, sheriff’s deputies 
and volunteer firefighters re¬ 
sponded. Deputy Fire Chief Wes¬ 
ley Pompa said that when they 
arrived, they found a bystander 
trying to hold onto the boy, but he 
was sucked into a culvert that led 


to the storm sewer. 

Pompa said the water was 
rushing so quickly it would have 
sucked a full-grown man into the 
culvert. 

The rescuers could do nothing 
except try to determine where the 
flow might take the boy. Pompa 
called the village road superin¬ 
tendent, Bob Kesler, to the scene 
to help map out the sewers. 

Pompa and Kesler were stand¬ 
ing atop a manhole cover about 
30 feet away from the ditch when 
Pompa saw the boy’s fingers pop 
through an opening in the cover. 
The boy had found air pocket just 
beneath the manhole cover and 
was hanging onto a ladder lead¬ 
ing up to the manhole. 

The firefighters wrenched the 
cover open. Pompa and Kesler 
lifted the boy to safety. 

“He was hollering and talking 
to us and he was able to reach up 
for us,” Pompa said. 

The boy was taken to the hos¬ 


pital, and authorities said he was 
alert and conscious after his or¬ 
deal. Pompa said he never got the 
boy’s name. 

“I just thank God he was alive 
and he’d made it that long,” 
Pompa said. “It could have gone 
a million different ways but this 
one way it worked out for him.” 

A string of storms began mov¬ 
ing through the region last week, 
flooding streets and farm fields 
and cutting power. One man was 
killed in Madison as he tried to 
escape from a flooded ditch last 
week. 

State emergency officials said 
20 counties have been affected by 
flooding during the past 10 days. 
Gov. Scott Walker on Wednesday 
declared a statewide emergency, 
directing state agencies and the 
Wisconsin National Guard to as¬ 
sist local authorities as needed. 
The declaration also is the first 
formal step toward requesting 
federal assistance. 


By Ryan Tarinelli 

Associated Press 

DALLAS — A Texas jury gave 
a white former police officer too 
lenient a punishment when sen¬ 
tencing him to 15 years for the 
shooting death of an unarmed 
black teen who was in a car leav¬ 
ing a house party, the victim’s 
family members said. 

Roy Oliver fired into the car 
filled with teens the night of the 
April 2017 party in suburban Dal¬ 
las, killing Jordan Edwards, 15. 

“He can actually see life again 
after 15 years, and that’s not 
enough because Jordan can’t see 
life again,” Edwards’ stepmoth¬ 
er, Charmaine Edwards, said of 
Oliver after he was sentenced 
Wednesday night. 

She praised the work of pros¬ 
ecutors as well as the jury’s deci¬ 
sion to convict Oliver of murder 
on Tuesday. But she wanted that 
same jury to send Oliver to prison 
for a longer period. 

Daryl Washington, an attorney 
for Edwards’ father, said the sen¬ 
tence could have been longer but 
still sends a message. 

“We know that there are par¬ 
ents all over this country who 
would love to see the person who 
took the life of their kid spend the 
next 15 years in prison,” Wash¬ 
ington said. 

Prosecutors had asked for a 
minimum of 60 years in prison. 

The murder conviction was 
extremely rare for a shooting 
involving an on-duty officer. 
Oliver’s defense team said it al¬ 
ready had begun the process of 
appealing. His attorneys said he 
would be eligible for parole after 
IV 2 years, but they also said they 
were concerned about his safety 
in prison and that authorities will 
take extra precautions to protect 
him. 

Oliver was a police officer in 


the community of Balch Springs 
when he and his partner respond¬ 
ed to reports of underage drink¬ 
ing at the party. Oliver fired into 
a car carrying Edwards and his 
friends, later saying he feared 
the vehicle was moving toward 
and endangering his partner. Ed¬ 
wards, who was in the front pas¬ 
senger seat, was shot. 

The jury deliberated late into 
the night before settling on a pris¬ 
on sentence, which also included 
a $10,000 fine. Earlier, they heard 
from Oliver’s mother, Linda, who 
said he was a good man and a de¬ 
voted father and asked jurors for 
a five-year sentence, saying her 
young grandson needs his father’s 
support. 

“He needs his father’s love. 
He needs his father’s income. He 
needs his father’s guidance,” she 
said. 

Oliver’s wife also testified, say¬ 
ing in Spanish through an inter¬ 
preter that she was concerned 
about their 3-year-old son, who is 
autistic. But the ex-officer’s half 
sister took the stand against him, 
saying she felt compelled to do so 
after listening to testimony dur¬ 
ing the trial and that she hoped 
he “gets what he deserves.” 

Earlier Wednesday, Dallas 
County District Attorney Faith 
Johnson called Oliver a “killer in 
blue” and told jurors they could 
send a message that bad officers 
will not be tolerated. 

Police initially said the vehicle 
backed up toward officers “in an 
aggressive manner,” but later ad¬ 
mitted that bodycam video showed 
the vehicle was moving forward as 
officers approached. Oliver’s part¬ 
ner told jurors he didn’t believe 
his life ever was in danger. 

Investigators said no guns 
were found in the vehicle. Oliver 
was fired from the Balch Springs 
Police Department days after the 
shooting. 


Police: Man cut brake lines of woman killed in crash to make crack pipe 


By Allyson Chiu 

The Washington Post 

Tammy Fox was driving along Pine 
Street, a quiet tree-lined road in Scranton, 
Pa., when suddenly her car started picking 
up speed. Zipping by cars parked along the 
side of the street, Fox pumped the brakes 
of her black Hyundai Sonata as it hurtled 
toward an intersection. 

Accelerating to about 60 mph, it plowed 
into parked cars and hit a tree, according to 
Pennsylvania State Police and the Scranton 
Times-Tribune. A witness saw brake lights 
flash, but the car still didn’t slow down, ac¬ 
cording to the Times-Tribune. 

Fox, 38, a mother of five, died from “seri¬ 
ous injuries sustained in the crash,” police 
said. Organizers of a GoFundMe page rais¬ 
ing money for her funeral expenses said 
Fox was killed “in a tragic car accident” 


on Aug. 22. 

But on Tuesday, her boyfriend, John Wil¬ 
liam Jenkins, who was described as Fox’s 
“soulmate” in her obituary, was arrested 
and charged with criminal homicide. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the time, it’s 
mainly operator error,” Pennsylvania 
state trooper Bob Urban told WNEP But 
a mechanical inspection of the car said 
otherwise. 

After taking a closer look at the car, 
investigators discovered its brake lines, 
which transmit hydraulic pressure to slow 
a car, had been cut, the release said. 

Authorities say Jenkins, 39, admitted to 
cutting the metal-coated brake lines on 
Fox’s car the night before the crash. His 
reason: Jenkins had been trying to get 
a metal pipe that could be used to smoke 
crack cocaine. 

By early Wednesday morning, the 


name of Fox’s fundraising page had been 
changed to “Justice for Tammy.” 

“I just never bought that it was just an 
accident,” Lisa Vargas, Fox’s longtime 
friend, told WNEP. 

Fox and Jenkins were both at home the 
evening of Aug. 21, WNEP reported, citing 
a criminal complaint. Jenkins told police 
Fox was “driving him crazy” because she 
wanted a pipe to smoke crack. Because he 
didn’t want to go to a store to buy a pipe, 
Jenkins said he got under Fox’s car and 
started “hacking away” at the parts to find 
something for his girlfriend to use, accord¬ 
ing to the Associated Press. 

Jenkins said he “cut anything from un¬ 
derneath the vehicle that could be used to 
smoke crack,” noting that he did not know 
anything about cars, WNEP reported. 

Upon investigating Fox’s car after 
the crash, police found that three brake 


lines had been severed and a fourth was 
crimped, according to the Times-Tribune. 

In the days following Jenkins’ admis¬ 
sion, Fox’s loved ones aren’t buying his 
crack pipe story. 

“I mean, can’t you find something else 
around your house to smoke crack in?” one 
friend told WNEP. “Aluminum foil? Some¬ 
thing else. I’m pretty sure if you’re a career 
crackhead, you can find something else be¬ 
sides a brake line to smoke crack in.” 

Grace Onderdonk, one of Fox’s sisters, 
told the Times-Tribune that Fox had been 
sober for at least six months and often 
spoke at meetings. 

In text messages sent from Fox to On¬ 
derdonk less than 24 hours before the 
accident, Fox appeared to be upset with 
Jenkins, the Times-Tribune reported. “I 
need to get out of this house,” Fox wrote in 
one message. 
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Study: Prenatal opioids may stunt kids' learning 


By Lindsey Tanner 
Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Learning disabilities and 
other special education needs are com¬ 
mon in children born with opioid-related 
symptoms from their mother’s drug use 
while pregnant, according to the first big 
U.S. study to examine potential long-term 
problems in these infants. 

About 1 in 7 affected children required 
special classroom services for prob¬ 
lems including developmental delays and 
speech or language difficulties, compared 
with about 1 in 10 children not exposed to 
opioids before birth, the study found. 

The study highlights the “absolutely 
critical” importance of early detection and 
intervention, before these children reach 
school age, to give them a better chance 
of academic success, said Dr. Nathalie 
Maitre, a developmental specialist at Na¬ 
tionwide Children’s Hospital in Columbus, 
Ohio. “It really confirms what those of us 
who do neurodevelopment follow-up of 
these children are seeing.” 

The study involved about 7,200 children 



Timothy D. Easley/AP 


A week-old baby lies in a neonatal 
intensive care unit bay at the Norton 
Children’s Hospital in Louisville, Ky., 
which is dedicated to newborns of opioid 
addicted mothers. 

aged 3 to 8 enrolled in Tennessee’s Med¬ 
icaid program. Nearly 2,000 of them were 
born with what’s called newborn absti¬ 
nence syndrome. It’s a collection of symp¬ 
toms caused by withdrawal from their 
pregnant mother’s use of opioid drugs like 
prescription painkillers, heroin or fentanyl. 


The drugs can pass through the placenta 
into the developing nervous system. 

Tremors, hard-to-soothe crying, diar¬ 
rhea and difficulty feeding and sleeping 
are among signs that infants are going 
through withdrawal. 

In Tennessee, hard hit by the nation’s 
opioid epidemic, the rate of affected infants 
soared from less than one per 1,000 hospi¬ 
tal births in 1999 to 13 per 1,000 births in 
2015. 

Whether the study results would apply 
elsewhere is uncertain but in Tennessee, 
most children born with withdrawal symp¬ 
toms are enrolled in that state’s Medicaid 
program. Also in Tennessee, a syndrome 
diagnosis qualifies kids to receive early in¬ 
tervention services. 

Maitre, who wasn’t involved in the study, 
said she suspects the research may under¬ 
estimate the magnitude of the problem, 
because it only captures kids who haven’t 
slipped through the cracks. 

The only previous comparable study was 
in Australia, published last year, showing 
that affected children had worse academ¬ 
ic test scores in seventh grade than other 


kids. 

The new study looked at how many kids 
were referred for possible learning disabil¬ 
ities and received school-based services 
for related difficulties. It did not examine 
academic performance. 

Results were released Thursday by the 
journal Pediatrics. 

The researchers said taking into account 
other factors that could affect children’s 
development — including birth weight 
and mothers’ education and tobacco use 
— didn’t change the results. 

Study co-author Dr. William Schaffner of 
Vanderbilt University said it makes sense 
that opioid use in pregnancy could affect 
children’s later development. Some studies 
have found brain differences in affected 
children including in a region involved in 
certain types of learning. 

But Dr. Mary-Margaret Fill, the lead 
author and a researcher with Tennessee’s 
health department, said these children 
“are definitely not doomed. There are great 
programs and services that exist to help 
these children and their families. We just 
have to make sure they get plugged in.” 


Cuomo, Nixon engage in testy debate 



Craig Ruttle/AP 


New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo speaks as Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate Cynthia Nixon looks on during a debate at Hofstra 
University in Hempstead, N.Y., on Wednesday. 


By David Weigel 

The Washington Post 

The fight between New York 
Gov. Andrew Cuomo and his 
Democratic primary challenger 
Cynthia Nixon began, as so many 
New York arguments begin, with 
a dispute about the subway. 

Cuomo, who is seeking a third 
term this year, had begun his 
first and only debate with Nixon 
by promising not to run for presi¬ 
dent. Nixon, who had never be¬ 
fore run for any office — and who 
trails Cuomo in every public poll 
— began on the attack, saying 
that the governor is a “corporate, 
corrupt Democrat,” a line she has 
used on the trail. 

Over the next hour, the gov¬ 
ernor surprised Nixon by going 


negative, ripping into his chal¬ 
lenger as a phony who concealed 
her tax records (she has not) and 
would run the state into debt- 
driven chaos. Nixon, who is un¬ 
likely to have another chance to 
debate Cuomo before the Sept. 13 
primary, responded with scorn 
and bafflement. 

The brawl truly began with the 
subway question, after Nixon, 
who has attacked the city’s strug¬ 
gling transportation system as 
“Cuomo’s MTA,” said that the 
governor had left it underfunded. 

“He used the MTA like an ATM, 
and we see the result,” she said. 

Cuomo responded by promising 
“a couple of facts, not that they’re 
all that relevant,” and Nixon ac¬ 
cused him of dissembling about 
the state’s ownership of the city’s 


transportation system, a peren¬ 
nial cause of argument. 

“Can you stop interrupting?” 
Cuomo said. 

“Can you stop lying?” Nixon 
replied. 

“Yeah, as soon as you do,” the 
governor said. 

From that point in the debate, 
Cuomo spent less time defending 
his record in a time of economic 
growth than he spent lambasting 
Nixon as a phony. He accused her 
of peddling “fiction, not facts” — 
an unsubtle reference to her work 
as an actress — and unloaded 
from the opposition research file. 

It was something of a triumph 
for Nixon that the debate hap¬ 
pened at all. In 2010, when he won 
his first term, Cuomo faced off 
against Republican nominee Carl 


Paladino in a circuslike debate 
that included the fringe candi¬ 
dates also on the ballot that year. 

In 2014, Cuomo never debated 
Zephyr Teachout, a law profes¬ 
sor who ran an anti-corruption 
campaign against him, starting 


an electoral career that has con¬ 
tinued into this year’s race for at¬ 
torney general. 

Cuomo did give Nixon a full 
hour to debate him at Hofstra 
University, a frequent host of 
presidential debates. 


American Legion’s influence at VA questioned at group’s convention 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

MINNEAPOLIS — For 100 years now, 
the American Legion has been a voice for 
veterans in Washington, influencing gov¬ 
ernment policy on veterans’ health care, 
education and national security. 

The group lobbied to create the U.S. Vet¬ 
erans Bureau in the 1920s, pushed Con¬ 
gress to adopt the GI Bill in 1944 and was 
the first to call for the resignation of former 
Department of Veterans Affairs Secretary 
Eric Shinseki following the VA wait-time 
scandal in 2014. 

Its political influence was evident Mon¬ 
day, when criticism from the Legion and 
other veterans groups, in part, led Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump to order the White 
House flag lowered to half-staff in honor of 
Sen. John McCain, who died Saturday. 

“When this organization says some¬ 
thing, Washington listens,” said David Re- 
hbein, a past national commander of the 
organization. 

But at its national convention this week, 
doubts about its influence emerged, 
prompted by concerns about its member¬ 


ship numbers and who the Trump ad¬ 
ministration is listening to about veterans 
policies. 

The Legion has dipped to about 2 mil¬ 
lion members today from more than 3 mil¬ 
lion in the 1990s. Fewer members means 
less authority in Washington, said Denise 
Rohan, its current national commander. 

“Our voice was heard much louder,” she 
said. “It is being heard now, just not as loud 
as it used to be. I am hoping somehow, we 
can turn around whatever is going on.” 

At the same time, two Democrats on the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
warned Wednesday that Trump’s adminis¬ 
tration could be taking cues on VA policies 
from entities other than traditional veter¬ 
ans service organizations. 

Rep. Tim Walz, of Minnesota, the rank¬ 
ing Democrat on the House committee, 
warned of the growing influence of Con¬ 
cerned Veterans for America, a conserva¬ 
tive advocacy group in the Koch brothers’ 
political network that has been afforded 
more access to the VA under Trump’s 
administration. 

“They should be concerned,” Walz said 
of the Legion. “I think there’s a dispro¬ 


portionate voice in CVA that needs to be 
balanced with the American Legion, [Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans] and [Veterans 
of Foreign Wars].” 

There also have been reports of Trump 
looking elsewhere for advice on the VA. 
Earlier this month, ProPublica, a nonprofit 
news organization, reported three wealthy 
members of Trump’s private club in Palm 
Beach, Fla., were dictating decisions about 
the agency. 

The trio, dubbed the “Mar-a-Lago 
Crowd,” comprises Marvel Entertainment 
Chairman Ike Perlmutter, lawyer Marc 
Sherman and Bruce Moskowitz, a Palm 
Beach doctor. None of them have served in 
the U.S. military or government. 

The report triggered an outcry from 
Democrats, some of whom requested in¬ 
vestigations by congressional committees 
and government watchdogs. 

“The Legion and other veterans ser¬ 
vice organizations are right to be con¬ 
cerned given the revelations of a shadow 
VA governance at Mar-a-Lago,” said Rep. 
Mark Takano, D-Calif. “Only time will 
tell whether Secretary [Robert] Wilkie is 
making decisions for the VA, and not some 


shadow group.” 

Wilkie has served as VA secretary for 
about one month. He addressed the crowd 
of thousands of veterans in Minneapolis 
on Wednesday, appearing to reassure the 
group about its role as an adviser on VA 
issues. 

“I pledge to you that this is a bottom-up 
organization, that the Legion has the seat 
at the table, that you have an open door to 
that 10th floor of the Department of Veter¬ 
ans Affairs,” Wilkie said. The secretary’s 
office is located on the 10th floor of VA 
headquarters in downtown Washington. 

Despite the recent controversy, Rohan, 
who ended her tenure as American Legion 
commander Thursday, is optimistic. 

“Talking to Secretary Wilkie, I’m con¬ 
fident that he will be listening to us,” she 
said. “As he gathers information from us, 
hopefully he’ll pass it on to the administra¬ 
tion. Those relationships continue to build, 
and as they continue to build, so will the 
understanding of the American Legion’s 
place.” 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Some citizens near border denied passports 


By Kevin Sieff 

The Washington Post 

PHARR, Texas — On paper, 
he’s a devoted U.S. citizen. 

His official American birth 
certificate shows he was deliv¬ 
ered by a midwife in Brownsville, 
at the southern tip of Texas. He 
spent his life wearing American 
uniforms: three years as a private 
in the Army, then as a cadet in the 
Border Patrol and now as a state 
prison guard. 

But when Juan, 40, applied 
to renew his U.S. passport this 
year, the government’s response 
floored him. In a letter, the State 
Department said it didn’t believe 
he was an American citizen. 

As he would later learn, Juan 
is one of a growing number of 
people whose official birth re¬ 
cords show they were born in 
the U.S. but who are now being 
denied passports — their citizen¬ 
ship suddenly thrown into ques¬ 
tion. The Trump administration 
is accusing hundreds, and possi¬ 
bly thousands, of Hispanics along 
the border of using fraudulent 
birth certificates since they were 
babies, and it is undertaking a 
crackdown on their citizenship. 

In a statement, the State Depart¬ 
ment said that it “has not changed 
policy or practice regarding the 
adjudication of passport appli¬ 


cations,” adding that “the U.S.- 
Mexico border region happens to 
be an area of the country where 
there has been a significant inci¬ 
dence of citizenship fraud.” 

But cases identified by The 
Washington Post and interviews 
with immigration attorneys sug¬ 
gest a dramatic shift in passport 
issuance and immigration en¬ 
forcement. In some cases, pass¬ 
port applicants with U.S. birth 
certificates are being jailed in im¬ 
migration detention centers and 
entered into deportation proceed¬ 
ings. In others, they are stuck in 
Mexico, their passports revoked 
when they tried to re-enter the 
U.S. As the Trump administra¬ 
tion attempts to reduce both legal 
and illegal immigration, the gov¬ 
ernment’s treatment of passport 
applicants in south Texas shows 
how U.S. citizens are increasing¬ 
ly being swept up by immigration 
enforcement agencies. 

Juan said he was infuriated by 
the government’s response. “I 
served my country. I fought for 
my country,” he said, speaking on 
the condition that his last name 
not be used so that he wouldn’t 
be targeted by immigration 
enforcement. 

The government alleges that 
from the 1950s through the 1990s, 
some midwives and physicians 
along the Texas-Mexico border 


provided U.S. birth certificates 
to babies who were actually born 
in Mexico. In a series of federal 
court cases in the 1990s, several 
birth attendants admitted to pro¬ 
viding fraudulent documents. 

Based on those suspicions, the 
State Department began during 
the George W. Bush and Barack 
Obama administrations denying 
passports to people who were de¬ 
livered by midwives in Texas’ Rio 
Grande Valley. The use of mid¬ 
wives is a long-standing tradition 
in the region, in part because of 
the cost of hospital care. 

The same midwives who pro¬ 
vided fraudulent birth certifi¬ 
cates also delivered thousands of 
babies legally in the United States. 
It has proved nearly impossible to 
distinguish between legitimate 
and illegitimate documents, all of 
them officially issued by the state 
of Texas decades ago. 

A 2009 government settlement 
in a case litigated by the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union seemed 
to have mostly put an end to the 
passport denials. Attorneys re¬ 
ported that the number of deni¬ 
als declined during the rest of 
the Obama administration, and 
the government settled promptly 
when people filed complaints 
after being denied passports. 

But under President Donald 
Trump, passport denials and re¬ 


vocations appear to be surging, 
part of a broader interrogation 
into the citizenship of people who 
have lived, voted and worked in 
the U.S. for their entire lives. 

In its statement, the State De¬ 
partment said that applicants 
“who have birth certificates filed 
by a midwife or other birth atten¬ 
dant suspected of having engaged 
in fraudulent activities, as well as 
applicants who have both a U.S. 
and foreign birth certificate, are 
asked to provide additional docu¬ 
mentation establishing they were 
born in the United States.” 

When Juan, the former soldier, 
received a letter from the State 
Department telling him it wasn’t 
convinced he was a U.S. citizen, it 
requested a range of obscure doc¬ 
uments — evidence of his moth¬ 
er’s prenatal care, his baptismal 
certificate, rental agreements 
from when he was a baby. 

He managed to find some of 
those documents but weeks later 
received another denial. In a let¬ 
ter, the government said the in¬ 
formation “did not establish your 
birth in the United States.” 

“I thought to myself, you know, 
I’m going to have to seek legal 
help,” said Juan, who earns $13 
an hour as a prison guard and 
expects to pay several thousand 
dollars in legal fees. 

In a case last August, a 35- 


year-old Texas man with a U.S. 
passport was interrogated while 
crossing back into Texas from 
Mexico with his son at the bridge 
connecting Reynosa, Mexico, to 
McAllen, Texas. His passport was 
taken from him, and Customs and 
Border Protection agents told him 
to admit that he was born in Mex¬ 
ico, according to documents later 
filed in federal court. He refused 
and was sent to the Los Fresnos 
Detention Center and entered 
into deportation proceedings. 

He was released three days 
later, but the government sched¬ 
uled a deportation hearing for 
him in 2019. His passport, issued 
in 2008, was revoked. 

Attorneys say these cases, 
where the government’s doubts 
about an official birth certificate 
lead to immigration detention, 
are increasingly common. “I’ve 
had probably 20 people who have 
been sent to the detention center 
— U.S. citizens,” said Jaime Diez, 
an attorney in Brownsville. 

The State Department says that 
even though it may deny someone 
a passport, that does not necessar¬ 
ily mean that the individual will 
be deported. But it leaves them 
in a legal limbo, with one arm 
of the U.S. government claiming 
they are not Americans and the 
prospect that immigration agents 
could follow up on their case. 
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Shopping offers 
up to -70% 


14.09.2018 

10 am-midnight 

OUTLETCITY METZINGEN offers you a traditonal Bavarian style event until midnight with 
child care, culinary delights and musical entertainment. Enjoy a night for all senses! 


Further information: outletcity.com/midnightshopping 

0 © 


© 

Child care 

KIDS CAMP 


Fair with 

interactive booths 


Authentic 
traditional music 


FREE BEER 



FREE BEER 


Our exclusive benefit for you on the day of our “Midnight Shopping Special”: upon presentation of this coupon at our promotion counter 
below the Schwenkeltreppen in front of the Jimmy Choo store, you will get a chip for a free beer while stocks last. 


SAVE MORE MONEY! These brands accept your VAT forms: 

ARMANI | BALLY | BOGNER | BOSS | BOTTEGA VENETA | BURBERRY | CALVIN KLEIN | DOLCE & GABBANA 
DIESEL | ERMENEGILDO ZEGNA | ESCADA | ESPRIT | ETRO | FOSSIL | GUCCI | GUESS HOUR PASSION 
JIMMY CHOO | JOOP! | KIPLING | LORO PIANA | MAMMUT | MARCO‘POLO | MAX MARA | MISSONI | MOVE 

N A PA PURI | NIKE | OAKLEY | PETIT BATEAU | POLO RALPH LAUREN | PORSCHE DESIGN | PRADA | PUMA 

S.OLIVER SAMSONITE | SCHIESSER | SCHIESSER KIDS | STRELLSON | SWAROVSKI | THE NORTH FACE | TIMBERLAND 
TOD'S | TOMMY HILFIGER | WINDSOR | WMF | ZWILING 


ADIDAS 
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WORLD _ 

China rejects US lawmakers' call for sanctions 


By Christopher Bodeen 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — China said Thursday 
that U.S. lawmakers were wasting tax¬ 
payer money by urging President Donald 
Trump’s administration to impose sanc¬ 
tions on Chinese officials allegedly tied 
to the mass internment of ethnic minority 
Muslims in camps in the far west. 

The lawmakers sent a letter to Secretary 
of State Mike Pompeo and Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Steve Mnuchin urging the government 
to apply sanctions to address the “ongoing 
human rights crisis” in the region of Xin¬ 
jiang (SHIN’-jhang), in the latest sign that 
the detentions are raising concerns among 
Western leaders and governments. 

Muslim ethnic minorities in Xinjiang 
are being detained and tortured and face 
“egregious restrictions on religious prac¬ 
tice and culture” and other abuses, said the 
letter, which was signed by Florida Sen. 
Marco Rubio and New Jersey Rep. Chris 
Smith and 15 others. It was provided to the 


media on Wednesday. 

The letter singles out Xinjiang’s top of¬ 
ficial, Chen Quanguo, accused by many of 
turning the region into a police surveillance 
state and implementing a system of intern¬ 
ment camps, also known as “re-education 
centers,” where members of the Uighur 
(’WEE-gur) and other Muslim minorities 
are locked up for months without trial. 

“The detention of as many as a million 
or more Uighurs and other predominant¬ 
ly Muslim ethnic minorities in ‘political 
reeducation’ center or camps requires a 
tough, targeted, and global response,” the 
letter said. 

Former detainees who spoke to The As¬ 
sociated Press described the internment 
camps as facilities policed by armed guards 
where Muslims were forced to disavow their 
religious beliefs, criticize themselves and 
their loved ones and give thanks to the rul¬ 
ing Communist Party. Beatings and deaths 
have been reported despite authorities’ con¬ 
trol on information from the region. 

The detention program has swept up peo¬ 


ple, including relatives of American citizens, 
on ostensible offenses ranging from access¬ 
ing foreign websites to contacting overseas 
relatives. Other aspects of the security 
crackdown the AP has detailed include all- 
encompassing digital surveillance, mass 
deployment of police and severe regulations 
against religious customs and dress. 

On Thursday in Beijing, the Foreign 
Ministry said Chinese citizens enjoy free¬ 
dom of religion according to the law and 
that the American lawmakers should not 
“threaten to impose sanctions at every 
turn on other countries.” 

“I would like to advise the individual 
U.S. lawmakers to focus on and perform 
their duties well because they are spend¬ 
ing taxpayer money,” spokeswoman Hua 
Chunying told reporters. “They should 
certainly serve the Americans properly in¬ 
stead of poking their noses in other coun¬ 
tries’ affairs and pretending to be a judge 
of human rights.” 

China denies such internment camps 
exist but says criminals involved in minor 


offenses are sent to “vocational education 
and employment training centers” to help 
with their rehabilitation and reintegration 
into society. 

“The argument that ‘a million Uighurs 
are detained in re-education centers’ is 
completely untrue,” Chinese representa¬ 
tive Hu Lianhe said earlier this month 
in responding to questions raised by the 
U.N.’s Committee on the Elimination of 
Racial Discrimination in Geneva. 

China insists tough measures are need¬ 
ed as part of a “People’s War on Terror” 
to purge separatist and religious extremist 
elements from Xinjiang, a vast region with 
more than 10 million Muslims. Deadly eth¬ 
nic riots in its capital in 2009 killed hun¬ 
dreds and sporadic violence occurred in 
subsequent years. But reports of violence 
are increasingly rare and the existence of 
an effective organized resistance to Chi¬ 
nese rule is widely doubted. 

China’s foreign ministry did not imme¬ 
diately respond to a request for comment 
on the letter. 



Ralf Hirschberger, dpa/AP 


Two people stay next to candles and flowers in Chemnitz, Germany, on Thursday. 

Saxony governor visits city 
shaken by violent protests 


By Frank Jordans 

Associated Press 

CHEMNITZ, Germany — The governor of Ger¬ 
many’s eastern state of Saxony visited Thursday the 
city where anger over the suspected killing of a man 
by migrants sparked violent protests. 

Police were preparing for further demonstrations 
during the trip to Chemnitz by Governor Michael 
Kretschmer, an ally of German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel. 

At least 18 people were injured Monday when far- 
right protesters, mobilized from surrounding areas 
and further afield, clashed with counter-protesters 
in the city center. The demonstration followed calls 
on social media to honor a 35-year-old German citi¬ 
zen stabbed to death Sunday in an altercation. 

Authorities denied online rumors that the victim 
had been protecting a woman from harassment, say¬ 
ing there was no evidence this had been the case. 

Still, the public display of anger and footage show¬ 
ing neo-Nazis hurling abuse and bottles at counter¬ 
protesters as police struggled to keep the groups 


apart raised fresh concerns about the threat posed 
by far-right extremists in Germany. 

Saxony has long been a hotbed of anti-migrant sen¬ 
timent and is home to the group Patriotic Europeans 
against the Islamization of the West, or PEGIDA, as 
well as a stronghold of the far-right Alternative for 
Germany party, which received almost a quarter of 
the vote in the state last year. 

There have been regular attacks against migrants 
over the years in Saxony, especially since the influx 
of more than a million refugees to Germany in 2015 
and 2016. While the share of foreigners in Saxony 
remains below the national average, concern among 
the population about migrants committing crimes is 
particularly high. 

Chemnitz prosecutors said a 22-year-old Iraqi and 
a 23-year-old Syrian were arrested on suspicion of 
manslaughter in connection with Sunday’s killing. 

Adding to pressure on Kretschmer, who faces state 
elections next year, opposition parties have called for 
an investigation into alleged collusion between police 
and far-right extremists after the arrest warrants for 
the two suspects were leaked on social media. 


US leaker Manning 
barred from Australia 


By Rod McGuirk 

Associated Press 

CANBERRA, Australia — 
Convicted classified document 
leaker Chelsea Manning will not 
be allowed to enter Australia for 
a speaking tour scheduled to start 
Sunday, her event organizer said 
on Thursday. 

Think Inc. said it had received 
on Wednesday a notice of inten¬ 
tion from the government to deny 
Manning entry. The group is call¬ 
ing on her supporters to lobby 
new Immigration Minister David 
Coleman to allow her into Aus¬ 
tralia. While she can appeal, past 
precedent suggests the decision 
has already been made. 

Think Inc. said it had given the 
government more than 10 letters 
of support from individuals and 
organizations who support Man¬ 
ning’s entry to Australia. 

“Ms. Manning offers formi¬ 
dable ideas and an insightful 
perspective which we are hop¬ 
ing to bring to the forefront of 
Australian dialogue,” Think Inc. 
Director Suzi Jamil said in a 
statement. 

Manning was an intelligence 
analyst for the U.S. Army when 
she leaked military and diplomat¬ 
ic documents to the anti-secrecy 
website WikiLeaks. 

She served seven years of a 35- 
year sentence before then-Presi- 


dent Barack Obama granted her 
clemency in 2017. 

The transgender activist who 
recently lost a long-shot bid for 
a U.S. Senate seat in Maryland is 
scheduled to speak at the Sydney 
Opera House on Sunday and has 
subsequent events in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Department of Home Af¬ 
fairs said while it does not com¬ 
ment on individual cases, all 
noncitizens entering Australia 
must meet character require¬ 
ments set out in the Migration 
Act. Reasons a person might fail 
the character test include a crimi¬ 
nal record or a determination they 
might a risk to the community. 

Prime Minister Scott Morrison 
said the decision was for Cole¬ 
man, who was sworn in as immi¬ 
gration minister on Tuesday. 

A foreign affairs spokeswoman 
for the opposition Labor party, 
Penny Wong, said the govern¬ 
ment should be transparent about 
the reason if Manning is denied 
entry. 

Amnesty International ac¬ 
cused the government of trying 
to silence Manning. “By refusing 
her entry, the Australian govern¬ 
ment would send a chilling mes¬ 
sage that freedom of speech is 
not valued by our government,” 
Amnesty International national 
director Claire Mallinson said in 
a statement. 
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Giant Monitor lizard 
terrorizing family 

P| DAVIE — A Florida 
r L family is terrified of 
a huge Monitor lizard that has 
taken up residence in their back 
yard. 

The lizard is about 7 feet long 
and weighs about 150 pounds. 
Homeowner Zachary Lieber- 
man told the Sun Sentinel that 
the lizard was at his back patio 
door “scratching to get inside the 
house” on Sunday night. 

The family enlisted the help of 
trappers, dogs and Florida Fish 
and Wildlife officers to help catch 
the lizard. They’ve used dead ro¬ 
dents and chicken thighs to try to 
lure the reptile into traps, but it 
has eluded capture. 

Police: Pair stole 
trash cans around city 

KIIWI SANTA FE — Two 

I * I v I New Mexico men are 
facing charges after police said 
the pair went on a spree of steal¬ 
ing trash cans around Santa Fe. 

The Santa Fe New Mexican 
reported Kenneth Brooks, 50, 
and Nicola Weydeveld, 19, were 
arrested Sunday after a security 
guard spotted them pushing roll¬ 
ing trash carts with trash cans 
inside from the Santa Fe Commu¬ 
nity Convention Center. 

A criminal complaint said po¬ 
lice found the two men next to the 
two carts with other trash carts 
loaded inside. 

Police said one stolen bin was 
valued at more than $3,200. 

Schools rent pouches 
to keep kids off phones 

\tj\ ROANOKE — A Vir- 
w r\ ginia school district will 
spend more than $13,000 to keep 
high school students off their 
phones during math class. 

The Roanoke Times reported 
that the Roanoke School Board 
unanimously OK’d a pilot pro¬ 
gram for all math classes at Wil¬ 
liam Fleming and Patrick Henry 
high schools. The district will 
order at least 700 lockable pouch¬ 
es from San Francisco-based 
company Yondr. 

Deputy Superintendent Dan 
Lyons said the pouches cost 
around $19 a pop to rent for the 
school year. 

Students will be required to 
place their cellphones in the 
pouches, which lock magnetically 
and remain inaccessible until the 
teacher unlocks it with a separate 
device. 

4-year-old catches 
flaw on train map 

T\f* WASHINGTON — A 
4-year-old boy playing 
a game with his father on a Wash¬ 
ington Metropolitan Area Tran¬ 
sit Authority train spied with his 
little eye an error. 

The Washington Post report¬ 
ed Ehren Reynolds and his son, 
Theo, were playing “Find the 
MARC” on a Metro train map 
when Theo instead found a mis¬ 
take. Theo pointed to a station and 
said the map was wrong because 
it didn’t note that riders could get 
to the commuter rail system from 


THE CENSUS 


The number of rattlesnakes found at a man’s home in West Virginia. State police told news outlets that of¬ 
ficers received a tip about a man unlawfully catching snakes in the forest and taking them to his residence. 
Police said the snakes were taken back to dens near where they were caught. They said he is charged with two 
counts of illegal possession of a timber rattlesnake and possession of a rattlesnake less than 42 inches. 


Nic Antaya, The (Jasper, Ind.) Herald/AP 

Couple in a league of their own 

Kristopher Weisheit and Brittany Birk took their vows Saturday from home plate at League Stadium in Huntingburg, Ind., while their 
groomsmen and bridesmaids lined up, respectively, along the first and third baselines. The stadium was featured in the 1992 movie, 

“A League of Their Own,” about a women’s baseball league during World War II that starred Tom Hanks and Madonna. 


the station. 

Reynolds emailed Metro after¬ 
ward and told them about Theo’s 
discovery. Metro spokesman Dan 
Stessel says Theo found a “rogue, 
outdated map.” 

Bees swarm hot dog 
stand in Times Square 

my NEW YORK — A 
I* 1 swarm of bees caused a 
brief commotion in Times Square 
after they made their home atop a 
hot dog stand. 

It happened at 43rd Street and 
Broadway on Tuesday. 

The New York Police Depart¬ 
ment’s beekeepers unit responded 
to the scene and safely removed 
the bees. 

WABC-TV showed thousands 
of bees crowding the top of the 
vendor’s umbrella as a beekeeper 
sucks them into a hose. 

In a tweet, the NYPD said that 
“no tourist was harmed and no 
bee was left behind.” 

Police: Man sprayed 
hot tar on group 

P It SCRANTON — Police 
in Pennsylvania are 
investigating a group of friends’ 
claim that a man sprayed them 
down with hot tar because he was 
angry he was in the background 
of one of their videos. 


Scranton police said they are 
looking for the suspect in the at¬ 
tack. Victim Michael Prado told 
WNEP-TV all eight of them were 
hit by tar, and one of his friends 
had to be treated for first-degree 
burns. 

Prado said the man was laugh¬ 
ing at them while he sprayed gal¬ 
lons of tar at them from a utility 
truck. 

Umbrella thought to be 
gun leads to lockdown 

WT LYNDONVILLE 
w I — Police in Vermont 
said a high school lockdown was 
sparked by someone confusing an 
umbrella for a rifle. 

Lyndonville Police Chief Jack 
Harris said police responded 
to reports of someone carrying 
a “long gun” Tuesday morning 
near the Lyndon Institute. The 
Caledonian-Record reported the 
school then went into lockdown. 

Police said a student was later 
located matching the description 
of the original report, and was 
found to be carrying an umbrella. 
No actual firearms were involved 
or located. 

Firefighters save horse 
named Cowboy from pool 

it ^ PHOENIX — Authori- 
ties said Phoenix fire¬ 


fighters had to save an unusual 
cowboy from a pool — a horse 
named Cowboy, that is. 

KPHO-TV in Phoenix reported 
Phoenix firefighters pulled Cow¬ 
boy from a pool after a neighbor 
spotted water rippling around the 
1,100-pound equine. 

The horse’s owner, Gail Stone, 
believes her donkey, Bernie, 
chewed a chain on a neighbor’s 
gate that allowed Cowboy to es¬ 
cape and grab a swim. 

Firefighters eventually rescued 
the horse by using a hose to hoist 
him out. 

Classmates can't find 
missing time capsule 

■Ml | COLOMA — Ex-class- 
1*11 mates in Michigan re¬ 
united to uncover a time capsule 
they buried 30 years ago only to 
be unable to find it. 

The Herald-Palladium report¬ 
ed the seven classmates and two 
teachers spent two hours looking 
outside Coloma Junior High in 
southwestern Michigan. 

Tracy Gilmer said she remem¬ 
bers putting a Michael Jackson 
cassette in the box along with as¬ 
signments the students did in an 
accelerated writing and reason¬ 
ing program, including potential¬ 
ly a flag for a made-up country. 

The group may next search for 
a metal detector that can detect 
metal deeper in the ground. 


Drugs allegedly sold 
from ice cream truck 

Jt LONG BEACH — 
Southern California 
authorities say two men were 
selling more than frozen treats 
from an ice cream truck. 

Long Beach police spokes¬ 
woman Nancy Pratt told the 
Press-Telegram detectives found 
narcotics in the truck while con¬ 
ducting an investigation during 
the weekend. 

The drugs included metham- 
phetamine and marijuana. A re¬ 
volver was found as well. 

Fundraiser held to 
recreate lampposts 

■ |y LAFAYETTE—Anorth- 
11^1 western Indiana arts 
group is raising money to replace 
a pair of 1920s bronze lampposts 
that were stolen this summer. 

The heavy ornamental posts 
dating to 1926 were stolen from 
outside Lafayette’s Wells Com¬ 
munity Cultural Center in mid- 
July and sold to local scrapyards. 

Police recovered some parts of 
the lampposts. 

The Tippecanoe Arts Federa¬ 
tion launched a crowdfunding ef¬ 
fort that will pay to recreate the 
lampposts from those parts. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

As Tesla deals with internal woes, rivals make move 


By David McHugh 

Associated. Press 

FRANKFURT, Germany — 
While Tesla grapples with inter¬ 
nal issues like production delays, 
a sometimes-erratic CEO and a 
recent about-face on whether to 
go private, its rivals are moving 
aggressively into the luxury elec¬ 
tric vehicle space. 

In the next few days, German 
competitors Mercedes-Benz and 
Audi, the luxury arm of Volk¬ 
swagen, are both showing off 
production-ready electric sport- 
utility vehicles aimed at Tesla’s 
Model X. 

Meanwhile, Jaguar Land 
Rover offers the I-Pace electric 
SUV while further out, Porsche 
is taking on Tesla’s Model S high- 
performance luxury car with the 
Taycan, expected to reach the 
market in late 2019. 

The established carmakers 
have multiple motives. They need 
zero-driving-emissions vehicles 
to meet tougher greenhouse- 
gas limits coming into effect in 
Europe in 2021. Diesel is in the 
doghouse. And China, a major 
market, is pushing hard for more 
electrics. 

But the new models also will 
aim to win back some of the lux¬ 
ury customers drawn away by 
Tesla’s electric vehicles at a time 
when the company is consumed 


by multiple distractions. Its CEO, 
Elon Musk, took to Twitter on 
Aug. 7 to abruptly announce he 
had secured funding to take his 
company private, only to turn 
around 17 days later to say that 
Tesla would remain public. The 
electric carmaker also is facing 
financial pressure, with a $230 
million debt payment that’s due 
in November on top of the $920 
million that must be paid off three 
months later. And it only recently 
has hit production targets for its 
Model 3 mass-market vehicle. 

In the meantime, its rivals 
— who had emphasized diesels 
and hybrids — are finally rolling 
out the leading edge of what they 
say will be a slew of all-electric 
models. Their latest offerings are 
“the vanguard” of more to come, 
said Ferdinand Dudenhoeffer, di¬ 
rector of the Center for Automo¬ 
tive Research at the University of 
Duisburg-Essen. 

“By 2020, Tesla must stabilize 
itself or be overtaken,” he said. 

The new entrants challenge 
what has been one of Tesla’s key 
selling points: range. The EQC 
sport utility crossover from Daim¬ 
ler AG’s luxury brand Mercedes, 
for instance, is expected to go up 
to 300 miles on a single charge. 
That’s comparable to Tesla’s SUV, 
the Model X, which has a range of 
up to 295 miles. The EQC, to be 


unveiled outside of Stockholm 
on Sept. 4, is the first in the Mer¬ 
cedes EQ sub-brand that bundles 
the company’s efforts in electric, 
connected and autonomous driv¬ 
ing. Media representatives didn’t 
provide a price ahead of the 
unveiling. 

Volkswagen’s Audi will show off 
its e-tron in San Francisco on Sept. 
17. It offers more than 248 miles 
on a single charge. The company 
says the e-tron is expected to be 
able to use high-speed charging 
facilities — if they’re available 
— to charge in less than 30 min¬ 
utes. The German price will be 
about $93,000 and it is expected 
to go on sale near the end of the 
year in Europe, and next year in 
the U.S. 

The Porsche Taycan also will 
pose a stiff challenge to Tes¬ 
la’s Model S in terms of range: 
Porsche claims it can load enough 
power for 248 miles in just 15 or 
20 minutes. The company hasn’t 
announced a price. The I-Pace, 
whose price starts at $69,500 be¬ 
fore local and federal incentives, 
offers 292 miles under the tough¬ 
er European Union standard. The 
Model S, meanwhile, has a range 
of up to 335 miles. 

The starting price for Tesla’s 
Model X is about $80,700 while 
the Model S is about $74,500. 

Not that Tesla is standing still 


while the competition laps it. 
Musk has said the company in¬ 
tends to develop a Model Y, a 
small SUV to be unveiled in the 
first half of next year — a grow¬ 
ing sales category that other car- 
makers have been piling into as 
fast as they can. 

But Tesla’s ambitions go way 
beyond the luxury electric vehicle 
market. That’s the whole point of 
the Model 3, which is aimed at the 
mass market with a starting price 
of $35,000 and an EPA range of 
310 miles. But there, too, the com¬ 
pany must go head to head with 
rivals. They include the BMW i3, 
with a starting price of $44,500 
and an EPA range of 114 miles; 
the Nissan Leaf, with a start¬ 
ing price of $30,000 and an EPA 
range of 151 miles; and the Chev¬ 
rolet Bolt, with a starting price of 
$37,495 and an EPA range of 238 
miles. Nissan promises a longer- 
range version of the Leaf for 2019 
and in 2020, Volkswagen plans to 
launch a compact version of its 
all-electric ID lineup. 

Tesla’s Supercharger network 
has a big advantage over competi¬ 
tors. The company’s website says 
it has 1,332 fast-charging stations 
with 10,901 charging units world¬ 
wide. Electric cars made by other 
manufacturers can’t use Tesla 
stations and public and private 
charging stations are sporadic. 


European carmakers are rolling 
out their own fast-charging high¬ 
way network through a joint ven¬ 
ture, but only a few stations are 
up and running. 

Chris Hopson, manager of 
North American light vehicle 
forecasting for IHS Markit, said 
that established manufacturers 
are going electric not just in re¬ 
sponse to Tesla, “but because of 
a whole host of other things, with 
Tesla in mind.” New electrics 
serve “not just to alleviate some 
of sales going to Tesla but to also 
to grab hold of the ongoing trend 
globally toward electric vehicles.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Aug. 31).$1.2005 

Dollar buys (Aug. 31).€0.8330 

British pound (Aug. 31).$1.33 

Japanese yen (Aug. 31).108.00 

South Korean won (Aug. 31).1,079.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3772 

British pound.$1.3004 

Canada (Dollar).1.2991 

China (Yuan).6.8439 

Denmark (Krone).6.3943 

Egypt (Pound).17.9284 

Euro.$1.1661/0.8576 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8490 

Hungary (Forint).280.07 

Israel (Shekel).3.6097 

Japan (Yen).111.36 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3027 

Norway (Krone).8.3457 

Philippines (Peso).53.61 

Poland (Zloty).3.68 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7498 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3673 

South Korea (Won).1,113.19 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9712 

Thailand (Baht).32.75 

Turkey (Lira).6.7429 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.92 

3-month bill.2.08 

30-year bond.3.02 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in | 

Change in | 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,116 - - - 

+0.6 cents 


-10.8 cents -6.7 cents 


Change in price +7.6 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,449 
+1.0 cents 


no change 
$3,479 


Diesel 

$3,259 
+2.0 cents 

+2.0 cents 

+2.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Sep. 1-7 


MARKET WATCH 


Aug. 29, 2018 

ies 60.55 

,ls 26,124.57 

79.65 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 


16.52 

2,914.04 

6.33 

1,734.75 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 

GADGET WATCH 

Stock your student with snazzy devices 



Kimberly P. Mitchell, Detroit Free Press/TNS 

Security System Specialist Rachel Murray shows The Ring doorbell, 
which enables users to interact with whomever is at the front door. 


What you might not know 
about home security cameras 


By Christina Hall 

Detroit Free Press 

Rachel Murray, a security 
system specialist for Prudential 
Alarm in Oak Park, Ill., said 
people often install security cam¬ 
eras in their homes to watch their 
pets, children, and elderly rela¬ 
tives — right from their cellphone 
or computer. 

Others believe exterior secu¬ 
rity devices may be a deterrent 
to crime, similar to a home alarm 
system. Some devices even allow 
the owner to communicate with 
the person at the door. 

Murray reminds residents 
that while some home alarms 
are connected to central station 
monitoring, where personnel can 
notify police, security systems that 
capture and record motion and 
video might only be connected to 
the owner’s cellphone or computer. 

Here are four things to know 
about home security cameras. 

Cost varies 

There are a variety of sys¬ 
tems available through security 
companies, in stores and online. 
Some can be purchased for under 
$100 and installed by the owner, 
with tutorials found online. Better 
quality or professional-installed 


systems or those with multiple 
cameras can run anywhere from 
several hundred to thousands of 
dollars. Costs also can rise for 
a variety of factors, such as the 
size of the area being monitored; 
whether separate components, 
such as monitors, are purchased; 
and startup or monthly fees. 

Smile! 

The quality, recording capabili¬ 
ties and viewing radius vary, but 
in some systems can be so good 
that in one case, Chesterfield 
Township Police Detective Sgt. 
Deron Myers said, investigators 
could see the color of the makeup 
on a suspect who stole a box from 
a front porch. 

Red-handed spider 

Some people have found that 
their camera systems are so sensi¬ 
tive they notify them when leaves 
blow nearby or insects are crawl¬ 
ing on the devices. 

Safety first 

Many buyers of smart home 
products want to be able to moni¬ 
tor their house via their smart¬ 
phone, according to the National 
Council for Home Safety and 
Security. Cameras and video door¬ 
bells are among the items they 
will buy, according to alarms.org, 
the council’s website. 


ON THE COVER: “Searching” tells a father’s story as he searches 
for his teenage daughter. Starring John Cho and Debra Messing. 

Sony Pictures 




By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 


I t seems like just yesterday, students were 
trading books for flip flops for the summer. 
With the season just about gone, another 
school year is upon us. Here are a few tech 
suggestions for just about any student. 


Moshi’s Hexa backpack is modern-look¬ 
ing, lightweight (23 ounces) and has an 
endless amount of storage. It’s designed with 
single-panel construction, a weather-resis¬ 
tant exterior and an easy-to-clean lining. A 
spacious, 20-liter interior includes a padded 
laptop area for models up to 15 inches. A 
front zip pocket has a handy anti-theft snap 
enclosure. It also has an RFID Shield Pock¬ 
et, which protects devices storing personal 
data or credit cards from digital snoops. 

A padded Airmesh backside and shoulder 
straps allow for breathability and comfort. 
Available in midnight black, forest green and 
khaki brown. 

Online: moshi.com; $119.95 


The Kingston DataTraveler Bolt Duo is one 

of those gadgets you don’t think you need, but 
once you have it you’ll wonder how you lived 
without it. The Bolt, essentially a flash drive but 
with an Apple Lightning connection, will give 
you extended/external storage for videos, music 
or photos. The setup is simple; download the 
free Bolt app and from there you can back even 
up your device or just access its data. Measur¬ 
ing only 2.5 x 0.78 x 0.43 inches, the Bolt won’t 
take up much physical space but the included 
key ring accessory comes in handy so you know 
where it is. The DataTraveler Bolt Duo also 
features an app security to set up a password or 
touch ID. 

Online: kingstongo.com; 128GB $82.99, 64GB 
$56.99, 32GB $45.54 


Mission Workshop’s new Spec Laptop Sleeve 
is available in two sizes. The small model ac¬ 
commodates most laptops up to 13 inches, and 
the large holds most laptops up to 15 inches. 
Both are fully padded and designed to be used 
on their own or with any of Mission Workshop’s 
Rucksacks or Cargo Packs. There’s a flap on 
top, which can be left open for easy in-and-out 
use or closed for keeping the contents secure. 
The Spec is available in choices of burly and 
light HT500 fabric (black and gray) or 500D 
Cordura (black camo). 

Online: missionworkshop.com; large $65, 
small $60 

The Ventev wireless chargestand puts out 
15W of power and is built with Qi and Fast Wire¬ 
less Charging technology for wireless-enabled 
smartphones. There are eight possible positions, 
including portrait and landscape, when you 
place your smartphone on the desktop stand 
for charging. The charging puck can also be 
removed for use on a flat surface. A 6-foot UL- 
certified power supply is included to get power 
to the charger. 

Online: mobileaccessories.ventev.com; $48.52 


Satechi’s aluminum Bluetooth slim wire¬ 
less keyboard works interchangeably between 
smartphones, tablets, desktop computers and 
laptops. With Bluetooth 3.0 pairing keys, you can 
connect up to four devices. And it’s very simple 
to set up; just press and hold a Bluetooth pairing 
key to assign each Bluetooth device. In addition 
to ease and versatility, the keyboard has a mod¬ 
ern look with what the company calls diamond- 
cut chamfered edges along with a Mac-looking 
brushed aluminum 
finish. 

Online: satechi. 
net; $74.99, avail¬ 
able in silver or 


According to 
Phonesoap, 
your cell¬ 
phone has 
18 times 


more 

bacteria than 
a public restroom. 

Cleaning the screen is 
nice but doesn’t do a whole lot, 
especially long-term. Phonesoap is the answer 
for sanitizing your smartphone while simultane¬ 
ously charging its battery. There’s no scrubbing 
necessary; just place your smartphone in the 
Phonesoap case and the UV-C light sanitizer 
neutralizes the bacteria covering your phone in 
just 10 minutes. This type of cleaning gets the 
screen, sides and the back of your phone along 
with microorganisms hiding in the crevices 
and corners, which are nearly impossible to 
clean with a cloth. 

Online: phonesoap.com; $59.95 


The Ventev 

wireless 

chargestand 


ITUNES MUSIC 


SPOTIFY MUSIC ITUNES MOVIES BOOKS 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Aug. 23: 


The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending Aug. 27: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Aug. 26: 


The top 10 books on Apple's charts 
for the week ending August 26: 


The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending Aug. 26: 


1. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

2. "In My Feelings," Drake 

3. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

4. "breathin," Ariana Grande 

5. "God is a woman," Ariana Grande 

6. "Better Now," Post Malone 

7. "Respect," Aretha Franklin 

8. "You Say," Lauren Daigle 

9. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

10. "Youngblood," 5 Seconds of Sum- 


— Compiled by AP 


1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "Eastside" (with Halsey and Khalid), 
benny bianco 

4. "SICKO MODE," Travis Scott 

5. "FEFE" (feat. Nicki Minaj & Murda 
Beatz), 6ix9ine 

6. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

7. "No Brainer," DJ Khaled 

8. "God is a woman," Ariana Grande 

9. "In My Mind," Dynoro 

10. "breathin," Ariana Grande 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "Deadpool 2" 

2. "Ocean's 8" 

3. "Avengers: Infinity 
War" 

4. "Den of Thieves" 

5. "Life of the Party" 

6. "Tag" 

7. "Ready Player 
One" 

8. "Hereditary" 

9. "Won't You Be My 
Neighbor?" 

10. "Adrift" 



— Compiled by AP 


1. "To All the Boys I've Loved Before," 
Jenny Han 

2. "Crazy Rich Asians," Kevin Kwan 

3. "P.S. I Still Love You," Jenny Han 

4. "Girl, Wash Your Face," Rachel 
Hollis 

5. "Always and Forever, Lara Jean," 
Jenny Han 

6. "China Rich Girlfriend," Kevin Kwan 

7. "Texas Ranger," James Patterson 

8. "Tailspin," Sandra Brown 

9. "Pieces of Her," Karin Slaughter 

10. "Biology," Joseph S. Levine, Ph.D., 
& Kenneth R. Miller 


— Compiled by AP 


1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Facetune 

5. Bloons TD 6 

6. iSchedule 

7. Geometry Dash 

8. Fantasy Football Draft Kit '1 8 

9. Dark Sky Weather 

10. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

— Compiled by AP 
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CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


Wyatt Russell, center, stars as Sean “Dud” Dudley, a former surfer looking for purpose, in “Lodge 49.” 


1 

Oddball new ‘Lodge 49’ 
unique among TV options 

Some shows are harder to sum up than others. 
“Lodge 49,” a new dramedy on AMC, falls 
squarely in that camp. Starring Wyatt Russell, 
the son of Kurt Russell and Goldie Hawn, as a 
struggling former surfer dude, “Lodge 49” refers 
to a mysterious fraternal order that Russell's 
character, named Dud, visits after finding a 
ring from the lodge while beachcombing. After 
visiting the Mason-like order, Dud decides it’s his 
destiny to become a member. From this setup 
springs a flurry of side plots and wacky significant 
characters. Naturally, the lodge itself has layers of 
cryptic backstory involving alchemy and Egyptian 
scrolls. According to early reviews, it’s hard to 
know where the description-defying show is 
heading. But viewers who hang in for all 10 1- 
hour, first-season episodes and don’t mind a bit 
of “Twin Peaks”-like mystery and quirkiness could 
be in for a treat as the pieces come together. 

• The series premiere of ‘Lodge 49’ airs 
Monday on AFN-Spectrum. 



2 

Back-to-school help 
for students, parents 

September is upon us, and all that the 
season brings for students and their 
parents. The clothing and supply purchases 
have likely been made, but there’s always 
something handy that’s been forgotten. 

This week’s gadgets column (Page 22) 
has several ideas for boosting your tech- 
savvy teen and his/her devices. Along with 
a return to school comes lunches to be 
packed. This seemingly simple task can 
be rife with drama and decisions. On Page 
29, Angela Davis breaks down some ways 
to approach munchies for the Washington 
Post. Some ideas: Leftovers, thermoses 
and letting the kids graze. 



‘Dead Cells’ a fun way 
to kill leisure hours 

Sure, yes, as we acknowledged, the fall 
season is busy. That said, there’s always 
time for a worthy new video game. A recent 
unexpected gem is the offbeat “Dead Cells,” 
which borrows heavily from the action- 
adventure Metroidvania game genre. Its 16 
bit-like aesthetics are pleasingly reminiscent 
of Super Nintendo, and it’s also a throwback 
in the sense that plot takes a back seat to 
gameplay. Death sends players to the start, 
but permanent upgrades pave the way for 
more successful runs. In the end, it might 
be a hard game to put down when real-life 
tasks beckon. 

• Game review on Page 26. 


4 

Corden orders a Grande 
for new Carpool Karaoke 

Ariana Grande presents one of the bigger mys¬ 
teries in the pop-culture world. Is that really the 
same girl who was on those Nickelodeon shows 
not too long ago? Does she really insist that she 
be photographed from the left (her dimpled) 
side? And ... Pete Davidson?! What’s not debat¬ 
able is the quality of her singing. Grande’s gone 
from comparisons to Mariah Carey to being 
recognized as a monster talent in her own right. 
She recently hopped in a car with late-night 
host James Corden for one of his popular Car- 
pool Karaoke segments. Needless to say, they 
blew the roof off (figuratively, at least), singing 
tracks from Grande’s new album, “Sweetener.” 

• Watch the video at tinyurl.com/y743jco6. 
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A formula that clicks 

Unfolding through the blur of computer screens and 
smartphones, ‘Searching’ transcends its gimmick 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

I f “Searching,” a 

mystery about a father 
looking for his missing 
teenage daughter told 
only with smartphone and 
computer screens, sounds 
like a gimmick, don’t worry, 
you’re in good company. Its 
star, John Cho, and direc¬ 
tor and co-writer, Aneesh 
Chaganty, thought so too 
initially. It wasn’t even a 
new concept. The producer 
for “Searching” was also 
behind the “screen thriller” 

“Unfriended,” and wanted a 
follow-up that used the same 
technique. 

But even with its inauspi¬ 
cious beginnings, the film 
has become a late-summer 
must-see propelled by strong 
reviews from critics and a 
warm afterglow following 
the successful launch of 
“Crazy Rich Asians,” which 
has only bolstered enthusi¬ 
asm around “Searching” and 
its Asian-American leads. 

In its first weekend in lim¬ 
ited release, actress Karen 
Gillan hosted a free screen¬ 
ing of the film. “Crazy Rich 
Asians” director Jon M. 

Chu and star Henry Gold¬ 
ing bought out a theater, 
too. It made an impressive 
$390,000 from nine the¬ 
aters, and distributor Screen 
Gems is hoping that momen¬ 
tum continues as it expands 
to 1,200 screens nationwide this weekend. 

Chaganty laughs now about how he was 
more than willing to walk away from a 
chance to make his first feature just because 
he didn’t buy into the ploy. 

“I like good movies and I want to feel 
emotional, and I don’t want to give that up 
to do something just because there’s an 
opportunity,” Chaganty said. “It was a gim¬ 
mick. I had seen the other films that took 
place on screens, and I thought they were 
gimmicks.” 

But he and his co-writer and produc¬ 
ing partner Sev Ohanian decided to think 
about it, and for two months racked their 
brains for a way in. Then one day, they hit 
gold. The film, they decided, would open 
with a montage showing a young family of 
three through the years told in digital photo 
albums, videos and calendar dates. It is a 
slice-of-life tearjerker that has been com¬ 
pared to an early sequence in “Up.” And, 
perhaps most importantly, it makes you 
care about David Kim (Cho) and Margot 
(Michelle La), his daughter. 

It’s what got Cho on board too, who was 
put to the test in this role. For the most part, 
Cho had to act opposite only a blank com¬ 
puter screen and webcam. 

“I don’t know how I did it. I was bumbling 
my way through it, really,” Cho said. “It was 


weird; it was like acting 
in a black box ... Several 
times on set I was like, 
‘Aneesh, can we please 
stop this webcam business 
and let’s shoot the third act 
with a bunch of cameras, 
real cameras and pop out 
of it? Can we please?”’ 

According to Cho, 
Chaganty’s response to 
this was, “John, shut up 
and act.” 

While the concept might 
have been frustrating to 
execute, the final product 
and story is so seamless it 
almost makes you forget 
that you’re watching a 
story unfold through 
screens. 

“After I saw the movie 
for the first time, I (told 
Aneesh), ‘You have 
expanded the vocabulary 
of cinema, and that is so 
freaking hard to do,” Cho 
said. 

“Searching,” Cho said, 
is a kind of bookend to 
“Crazy Rich Asians,” and 
both are necessary for 
advancing representation 
in Hollywood movies. 

“That’s an Asian-specif¬ 
ic story, and this one isn’t,” 
Cho said. “Those are two 
very important things to 
say. One is, ‘We’re going 
to tell our stories,’ and the 
other is, ‘Don’t limit what 
our stories are.’ ” 

Chaganty simply wanted 
an Asian-American lead, 
and specifically Cho, 
because those are the fam¬ 
ilies he grew up around in 
San Jose, Calif., where the 
film is set. Other than that, 
there is no story reason 
that necessitates that the 
lead be any ethnicity. 

“I grew up watching 
movies that I loved that 
had nothing to do with 
race or culture or address¬ 
ing skin color that just 
didn’t have people like 
me in it. ‘Mission: Impos¬ 
sible,’ the ‘Bourne’ movies, 
the ones that don’t have 
anything to do with that,” 
Changanty said. “We’ve 
become part of the conversation because 
we’re the first ones to do it in a thriller. It’s 
insane to me that this is even a conversa¬ 
tion. I hope people look back on this and are 
like, ‘I don’t get how this is racially progres¬ 
sive.’” 

The film’s opening and the enthusiasm 
around it has also made Cho start to reflect 
on progress. The 46-year-old Korean- 
American actor’s name became its own 
social media movement in 2016 when a 
tech-sawy man, William Yu, started pho¬ 
toshopping Cho into movie posters for Hol¬ 
lywood blockbusters like “Spectre” along 
with the hashtag #StarringJohnCho. 

“I’ve been asked so much about it, and it’s 
kind of awkward. The common question is, 
‘Did it work?’ And I’m like, ‘I don’t know!’ 

In a way, I was thinking it didn’t work be¬ 
cause they were like, ‘Oh, he’s supposed to 
be Captain America’ or something in these 
big tent-pole movies and while I really ap¬ 
preciated that sentiment, I’m not in any of 
these franchises. I’ve got my own, but I’m 
not in any of those,” Cho said. 

And yet, he also sees a silver lining. The 
two movies he’s starred in since #Starring- 
JohnCho, “Columbus” and “Searching,” 
were directed by Asian-Americans and 
found their own grassroots success. 

“It’s an incredible story about what the 
people can will to be,” Cho said. 


Photos courtesy of Screen Gems 

John Cho, center, with writer-director Aneesh Chaganty, left, stars in “Searching.” 
The thriller co-stars Michelle La, top left, and Joseph Lee, above left. 
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'Searching' 
takes too 
many turns 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

erhaps “Searching” would feel 
more revolutionary had “Un¬ 
friended: Dark Web” not been so 
recently released. The two films 
take for their conceit and style the reality 
that these days, we live our lives online, 
and therefore, the entirety of the cinemat¬ 
ic experience never leaves the computer 
screen. While the “Unfriended” series 
applies the technique to B-movie horror 
frights, “Searching,” directed by Aneesh 
Chaganty and written by Chaganty and 
Sev Ohanian, attempts to elevate it to 
something more sophisticated: a dramatic 
thriller, the story of a man looking for his 
missing daughter. 

Widower David Kim (John Cho) has a 
tenuous relationship with his daughter 
Margot (Michelle La), a hardworking high 
school sophomore. Both are caught up in 
their own pools of grief after the death of 
Margot’s mother, Pam, outlined in a dia¬ 
logue-free opening sequence reminiscent 
of the tragic stretch early in Pixar’s “Up.” 
A life and a death are detailed on a comput¬ 
er screen: photos and calendar dates and 
videos detailing her decline. 

David and Margot are tethered via 
technology, but one day, Margot’s digital 
presence slowly fades away, until it’s not 
just a dead battery or bad reception but a 


missing person. The search for Margot is 
on, as David becomes increasingly frantic, 
combing her computer for any clues about 
where his daughter might be, and more 
importantly, who she is. 

The acting required for a film that 
primarily takes place on FaceTime and 
YouTube is of the casual, lived-in variety. 
There’s no projecting for the back of the 
house into a webcam, and it’s a tough bal¬ 
ance to achieve for a performer, who has 
to inhabit and express all the emotions in a 
completely natural and organic way. For¬ 
tunately, Cho is up to the task of carrying 
a film that requires him to authentically 
emote into a MacBook camera. 

That’s not so with his co-star, Debra 
Messing, who plays Det. Vick, leading the 
investigation. Whether seated at a desk 
video chatting with David, or frantically 
FaceTiming when they discover a new 
clue, one can feel Messing effortfully act¬ 
ing with a capital A, rather than naturalis- 
tically performing the interactions a police 
detective would have with tech. 

It’s a standard missing person story, but 


the use of technology demonstrates how 
we’re at once constantly connected in a way 
that allows us to be entirely disconnected. 
Who needs face-to-face time when there’s 
FaceTime? Photos can be manipulated or 
applied to other narratives. Technology al¬ 
lows us to see everything, and also nothing, 
if the story is twisted in the right way. 

What’s bone chilling about “Searching” 
is how it lays out the way the truth can be 
right in front of us. We just have to be will¬ 
ing to look, and to see it. The film takes the 
audience on a wild ride of too many twists 
and turns; images and words can be ma¬ 
nipulated into multiple competing truths. 

For all the interesting ideas and slick 
execution that “Searching” raises, it’s a dis¬ 
appointment that it doesn’t stick to its guns. 

“Searching” is rated PG-13 for mature thematic 
material, some drug and sexual references, strong 
language and a child in peril. Running time: 101 
minutes. 

In a previous edition, we listed the open¬ 
ing date for “Searching” as Aug. 3. The 
movie is, in fact, opening in base theaters 
Aug. 31. We apologize for any confusion. 


‘Kin’ a dark, 
confounding 
YA thriller 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

R elease dates shouldn’t 

necessarily be a metric for 
evaluating films, and yet, 
sometimes it’s the best way 
to contextualize what’s going on. 
“Kin,” a dark and confounding young 
adult thriller, written and directed by 
Jonathan and Josh Baker, co-written 
by Daniel Casey, is best described as 
a prototypical “August movie.” Not 
fitting into one genre or another, too 
dark to appeal to kids and too juvenile 
to draw adults, it’s seemingly been 
dumped in that no man’s land be¬ 
tween blockbuster and awards season. 

“Kin” is based on a short film by 
the brothers Baker called “Bag Man.” 
It follows a 14-year-old boy from 
Detroit, Eli (Myles Truitt, in his first 
feature film role), as he goes on the 
lam with his adopted ex-con brother, 
Jimmy (Jack Reynor). Eli’s brought 
along a mysterious gun, a large, box¬ 
shaped weapon he picked up in an 
abandoned building while scrapping 
to make extra money. 

In pursuit is Taylor (James Franco), 
a psychopathic drug dealer out for ven¬ 
geance after a robbery leaves both his 
brother Dutch (Gavin Fox) and Eli and 
Jimmy’s father Hal (Dennis Quaid) 
dead. Franco’s Taylor is essentially his 
character Alien from “Spring Break¬ 
ers” with several hard years on him, 
cornrows chopped into a ratty mullet, 
sporting a moth-eaten sweater and 
many misguided tattoos, signifying his 
impulsive and reckless nature. 

Eli and Jimmy, en route to Lake 
Tahoe, one of their dead mother’s fa¬ 
vorite places, are also being followed 
by a mysterious pair of futuristic 
soldiers on a mission to repossess 
the weapon. Eli discovers how useful 
the “ray gun” can be when they find 
themselves in a brawl at a Midwestern 
strip club. The gun shoots blasts that 
can vaporize anything. After escaping 
evil club owner Lee (Romano Orzari), 
dancer Milly (Zoe Kravitz) joins the 
brothers on the run. 

“Kin” is a movie about the bond be¬ 
tween brothers, whether biological or 
forged in a blended family. Although 
the circumstances of Jimmy and Eli’s 
road trip aren’t ideal, Jimmy’s happy 
for the time he gets to spend with his 
little brother after so many years in 
jail. But the reunion is contrasted 
with Taylor’s rage and grief at the loss 
of his own brother. That explodes into 
a tsunami of blood and death as he 
and his posse storm the Nevada police 
station where Eli and Jimmy have 
been detained, while liberally, graphi¬ 
cally murdering many police officers. 

The violence in the film’s third 
act is shocking, and it strains both 
the suspension of disbelief and the 
laughable, honestly shameful PG-13 
rating. Once again, “Kin” proves to 
not be one thing or the other, defy¬ 
ing any clear genre or demographic 
boundaries. It’s not a blockbuster or a 
heroic young adult tale (though a last- 
minute button indicates that at least 
the film thinks it is). It’s just a devas- 
tatingly sad and terrible story about 
two brothers who make bad choices, 
suffer the consequences and lose the 
last shreds of family they have left. 

“Kin” is rated PG-13 for gun violence and 
intense action, suggestive material, 
language, thematic elements and drinking. 
Running time: 102 minutes. 


‘Little Stranger’ spins a deliciously ambiguous ghost story 


By Alan Zilberman 

Special to The Washington Post 

M ost haunted houses share basic qualities: They are 

empty, dilapidated and the floorboards creak a little too 
much. This blueprint affords filmmakers the opportu¬ 
nity to create a sense of foreboding, usually culminat¬ 
ing in a jump scare and a jolt of music. 

At first glance, “The Little Stranger” seems to have been 
shaped by the same cookie cutter used by countless haunted- 
house films before it. But director Lenny Abrahamson is far more 
ambitious than that. His follow-up to 2015’s “Room” — which 
earned the Irish filmmaker an Oscar nomination for best director 
— is a character-driven psychological thriller, one whose larger 
implications will trouble your mind, like a ghost. 

We cross the threshold of the house in question, Hundreds 
Hall, with one Dr. Faraday (Domhnall Gleeson), a kindly coun¬ 
try doctor. World War II has recently ended, and Faraday has 
returned to the village of his youth to take up private practice 
with a partner. His patient at the Hall — once resplendent, but 
now fallen into disrepair — is the lone maid (Liv Hill) for the lady 
of the house, Mrs. Ayres (Charlotte Rampling), who lives with her 
adult children Caroline (Ruth Wilson) and Roddy (Will Poulter), 
a badly wounded veteran. Faraday soon ingratiates himself with 
the family, treating Roddy’s wounds and developing a friendship 
with Caroline. 

The house also has a mysterious quality, one that no one can 
quite articulate. Before long, everyone living there begins to 
worry they might be going mad. 

Adapted from a 2009 novel by Sarah Waters, the screenplay by 
playwright Lucinda Coxon drips with quiet menace. Faraday, who 
narrates the film, returns again and again to a formative moment 
from his childhood: one in which the still-grand mansion — where 
his mother once worked as a maid — captured his imagination. On 
one level, class has informed his lifelong obsession with the house: 
the middle-class Faradays only knew such opulence as outsiders. 

But Coxon and Abrahamson have added several layers of 
meaning. 

Faraday’s relationship with the Ayreses complicates the drama. 
At the beginning of the story, he’s almost like a servant, obeying 
their every whim. But soon he has become so indispensable that 
Caroline and the others begin to think of him as family. Gleeson’s 



Focus Features/AP 

Domhnall Gleeson and Ruth Wilson star in “The Little Stranger.” 

finely crafted performance is key to this transformation — with 
his friendly yet decorous demeanor gradually revealing a ma¬ 
nipulative edge. 

At the heart of “The Little Stranger” is its ghost story, of sorts, 
one whose horror sequences build toward a sense of cautious 
inevitability, with the methodical pace of a figure wandering a 
dimly lit hallway. These moments are more creepy than gory or 
intense, and what makes them effective is their ambiguity. There 
are always two explanations for what we have seen: one scientific 
(typically offered by Faraday) and another suggestive of some¬ 
thing more supernatural. The film’s best sequence is its shortest, 
with Caroline uttering a single word that throws all that we think 
we know into disarray. 

This slow-burn thriller — whose power lies in its dark, elusive na¬ 
ture — delivers few genuine scares, and more mannered, nuanced 
dialogue than answers. No matter what you make of the film’s final 
minutes, which are as open to interpretation as everything that has 
come before, each of the main characters has contributed to that 
sense of equivocation in ways that are deliciously macabre. 
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‘Dead Cells’ a fun way to spend 
some late-summer leisure time 


Photos courtesy of Motion Twin 

“Dead Cells” is a roguelike, Castlevania-inspired action-platformer that 
allows you to explore a sprawling, ever-changing castle. 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

T raditionally, summer is a slow period for video 
game releases as large publishers often hoard 
their wares until fall to take advantage of the 
holiday season. During the Xbox 360 era, I 
used to look forward to the annual (2008-13) Summer 
of Arcade promotional period where polished smaller 
titles — “Brothers: A Tale of Two Sons,” “Bastion,” 

“Limbo,” etc. — were cast in the spotlight. Those games, 
in particular, emerged as some of my favorites from that 
generation because they were more offbeat and focused 
than a lot of their big-tent competitors. 

This summer, I was reminded of those Summer of 
Arcade days while playing “Dead Cells,” a mechanically 
rich roguelike game that borrows from the Metroidvania 
genre. In other words, the game asks players to explore 
a world where death returns you to the beginning of 
the game, and the environments somewhat rearrange 
themselves. Mitigating the tedium of repetition is the fact that players 
are able to gain permanent upgrades that boost their chances for more 
accomplished runs and open up new pathways for traversal. 

“Dead Cells” plays like an ideal Super Nintendo game. For players 
of a certain age, the game’s souped-up, 16-bit-like aesthetics should 
stimulate the neurons that are vulnerable to nostalgia. Its storyline 
harks back to the days where plot took a back seat to gameplay. At the 
beginning of the game, the hero (aka the prisoner) is dropped from a 
decent height into a dungeon. Advancing to the right, he encounters a 
female warrior who greets him and makes mention of the fact that he 


is tongueless and cannot die. Past her, on the ground, are two start¬ 
ing items that can be picked up — a rusty sword and a wooden shield. 
Having grown up playing games like “Ghosts ’n Goblins,” I took shal¬ 
low pleasure in employing the rudimentary tools of the hack ’n’ slash 
genre to begin my journey. The game’s tight controls and appealing 
art style made it easy for me to get into, but I certainly didn’t think it 
would do anything to excite me. 

Killing an enemy might cause the enemy to drop a “cell,” an orbish- 
looking item of a bluish-white color. Upon completing a level, the hero 
enters a space between hostile areas where he can use the services 
of the Collector. For a varying number of cells per item, the Collector 
will furnish the hero with a permanent upgrade, like the ability to use 
new weapons. The selection of upgrades offered by the Collector can 
be increased by picking up randomly dropped blue¬ 
prints scattered throughout the levels. Past the Collec¬ 
tor, another person offers mutations that can, among 
other things, increase the hero’s hit points or reduce the 
amount of time between the use of grenades or sentry 
weapons. Only a few mutations are permitted, but they 
can be reset for a fee. Eventually, the hero will come 
across someone who can increase the chances of high- 
quality, random item drops. 

After grinding for a good number of hours to un¬ 
lock a few health flasks, a random selection of starting 
weapons and the ability to retain a portion of gold after 
death, the game opened up for me. As I got further into 
it and began acquiring better items, I started to relish 
the game’s mechanics. When I started throwing turrets 
onto floors filled with enemies, and then scurried away 
to let my stand-ins do my dirty work, I saw the game in a 
new light. Why use a sword and shield when you can use 
fireballs, lightning or turrets to demolish your enemies? When I first 
used a couple of turrets to obliterate a boss, I joyfully exclaimed to no 
one but myself. 

Naturally, around the time I grew complacent with my character’s 
long health bar and lethal toys, the game’s difficulty shot up. And as 
painful as the end of a run can be, “Dead Cells’” steady introduction 
of new mechanics made it easy for me to pine for one more go. In my 
view, that’s the hallmark of a successful arcade experience. 

Platforms: Mac, Nintendo Switch, PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox One 

Online: dead-cells.com 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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GET LOST IN NATURE 



Life’s anxieties seem to disappear 
when gazing at waterfalls, trees at 
Kaiserslautern’s Japanese Garden 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

I have always admired the Japanese and their 

culture’s emphasis on incorporating nature into 
daily life. This can be found in everything from 
carpentry to pottery, from clothing to food. For me, 
the height of this expression is the Japanese garden, 
where horticultural concepts have been refined and 
elevated to a spiritual level. 

A few hours spent in a Japanese garden sur¬ 
rounded by the sound of running water, the smell of flowers 
and the sight of sunlight shimmering through leaves make 
life’s anxieties disappear, if only briefly. 

The Japanese Garden in Kaiserslautern offers just such an 
experience. 

Located downtown, the garden opened in April 2000, seven 
years after Japanese delegates from Kaiserslautern’s partner 
city, Bunkyo-Ku, proposed the idea. The garden isn’t that 
large, but it is well-designed and remarkable for its size. 

Once you pass the unassuming entrance of roughly hewn 
doors, the garden opens up before you, revealing a large red 
Japanese torii, a gateway that symbolically separates the 
garden’s sacred space from the profane world. Two paths 
begin at the gateway, each leading past cherry trees, red- 
leafed Japanese maples, manicured shrubs, assorted flowers 
and other greenery. The variety of plants is impressive. Along 
the pathways are several coves with benches. 

As a design element, water is arguably the most important 
part of any Japanese garden. Kaiserslautern’s has several 
waterfalls of varying sizes, including one that flows out of the 
surrounding sandstone cliffs and drops some 30 feet into a 
duck pond filled with koi. 

With touches like this, the Japanese Garden succeeds in 
creating the illusion that the visitor is isolated from the real 
world — up to a point. That illusion is broken by the sight of a 
pond that has been drained and is under repair. The teahouse 
that overlooks it is likewise out of service. But the restaurant 
behind it is still open, offering wraps, sandwiches and a few Ger¬ 
man specialties. 

Despite the disruption, I highly recommend a visit. Bring a 
thermos full of green tea and a favorite book, and imagine you’re 
far away from the glass-strewn sidewalks of Kaiserslautern. 

morris.william@stripes.com 

@willatstripes 



ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Lauterstrasse 18, Kaiserslautern, Germany 
Directions: Exit the A6 at Kaiserslautern-Centrum and follow 
Route L395 through the city to the entrance. It’s near Kam- 
mgarn cultural center. A city parking lot is on the other side of 
the street. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 7 p.m. daily except Mondays from April to October. 

COSTS 

5.50 euros ($6.60) for adults, 3.50 euros for students ages 17-25, 
3 euros for ages 12-16, and free for children younger than 12 

INFORMATION 

Online: japanischergarten.de/index_en.html, email: info@ 
japanischergarten.de, phone: (+49)(0)631-37066-00 

— Will Morris 
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Playing around in Shakespeare's Stratford 



Cameron HEwm/Ricksteves.com 


The thatched roof of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, where Shakespeare’s wife grew up, 
seems to drip over the 500-year-old building. 


T o see or not to see? Nonliterary 
types might find touristy Strat- 
ford-Upon-Avon to be much ado 
about nothing, but Shakespeare’s 
hometown is blanketed with opportunities 
for Bardolatry. It’s an easy side trip from 
London, but an overnight stay is best to 
take in a performance of the world’s best 
Shakespeare ensemble. 

Within Stratford’s compact old town, 
you can walk easily to most sights. The 
River Avon, which flows right through 
town, has an idyllic yet playful feel, with 
rowboats, swans and an old, one-man, 
crank-powered ferry just beyond the 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre. If you’ll ever 
enjoy a Shakespeare performance, it’ll be 
here ... even if you flunked English Lit. 

The prime sight in town is Shake¬ 
speare’s Birthplace, a half-timbered 
Elizabethan building where William grew 
up. This is also the house where Shake¬ 
speare and his bride, Anne Hathaway, 
began their married life together. I have 
to admit that I find the birthplace itself a 
bit underwhelming — it’s as if millions of 
visitors have rubbed it clean of anything 
authentic. Still, the house makes for a 
good introduction to the Bard, largely 
thanks to its entertaining modern exhibit 
and the helpful, well-versed and often 
costumed docents. 

To get a sense for the playwright’s 
early education, visit the Shakespeare’s 
Schoolroom and Guildhall site. You can 
test a quill pen and play Tudor games in 
his classroom from the 1570s, and explore 
a guild headquarters and chapel to learn 
about social infrastructure in Shake¬ 
speare’s day. 

Shakespeare spent most of his career 
in London, where he taught his playgoing 


public about human nature with plots that 
entertained both the highest and the low¬ 
est minds. His tool was an unrivaled mas¬ 
tery of the English language. He retired 
— rich and famous — back in Stratford. 

Nothing remains of the house the Bard 
built when he 
made it big (it was 
demolished in the 
18th century). But 
the atmospheric 
mansion grounds, 
now adorned 
with modern 
sculptures and 
traditional 
gardens, form 
another tourist 
sight: Shake¬ 
speare’s New Place. It’s fun to contem¬ 
plate him writing “The Tempest” in the 
place he called home for nearly 20 years. 
Next door, the house of Shakespeare’s 
granddaughter hosts exhibits, including a 
large-scale model of Shakespeare’s house, 
domestic artifacts and period clothing. 

Hall’s Croft, the old Jacobean former 
home of Shakespeare’s daughter, is the 
fanciest of the Shakespeare-related 
houses. Since Susanna married a doctor, 
the exhibits here are focused on 17th-cen¬ 
tury medicine. There’s little here about 
Susanna’s dad, but the docents there can 
help bring the plague — and some of the 
bizarre remedies of the time — to life. 

Along with Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
my favorite of the five main sights is 
Mary Arden’s Farm, the girlhood home of 
William’s mom. The farm is in Wilmcote, 
about three miles from Stratford. 

Built around two historic farmhouses, 


this attraction is an open-air folk museum 
depicting 16th-century farm life. It’s a 
hands-on place with period interpreters in 
Tudor costumes going through the day’s 
chores such as milking the sheep and cut¬ 
ting wood to do repairs on the house. 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage is the 12- 
room farmhouse where the bard’s wife 
grew up. (It’s a mile out of town in Shot- 
tery — a 30-minute walk from central 
Stratford). William courted Anne here 
— she was 26, he was only 18. The Hatha¬ 
way family lived here until 1911. 


The picturesque thatched cottage looks 
cute enough to eat, with tranquil gardens 
(along with a charming sculpture garden). 

Shakespeare’s grave is in the riverside 
Holy Trinity Church, back in town, where 
he had been serving as a rector in his last 
years. The Bard is entombed in a place of 
honor, inside the church and right in front 
of the altar. 


Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Bournemouth Air Festival 

Once again it’s time when eyes 
turn to the skies above the Vic- 
torian-era seaside resort town of 
Bournemouth. Through Sept. 2, 
what’s billed as the U.K.’s biggest 
air festival brings family-friend¬ 
ly spectacle and entertainment 
to a stunning stretch of coast in 
southern England. 

Flying shows get underway 
from noon daily. One of the 
world’s topmost aerobatic display 
teams, the RAF Red Arrows, 
takes to the skies at 3 p.m. Friday 
and again at noon Saturday. 

Other teams performing include 
the Breitling Jet Team, Team 
Raven and the Bremont Great 
War Display Team. Also making 
appearances are three Battle of 
Britain Memorial Flight aircraft, 
an RAF HC2 Chinook, a Super 
Pitts Muscle Biplane flown by 
daredevil pilot Rich Goodwin, 
the Tigers Parachute Display 
Team, the Aerosuperbatics 
Wingwalkers, and the Blades, 
among others. Jet suit pilots 
showcase the next frontiers in 
human flight around lunchtime 
and early evening each day. 

Don’t miss Night Air, an 
element quite unique among air- 
shows. Once the sun goes down 
on Friday and Saturday nights, 
pyrotechnic night commences, 
followed by fireworks at 10 p.m. 

In addition to the flying dis¬ 
plays, live music, street enter¬ 
tainers and other performers 
enliven a 1 Vi-mile-long stretch 
of seafront between the Bour- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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nemouth and Boscombe piers. 
The nearby East Over Cliff is 
transformed to a vintage empo¬ 
rium offering concerts, roving 
entertainment, market stalls and 
a bar of the era. 

The viewing zone opens daily 
at 10 a.m. and closes at 10 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday; on Sunday, 
the show winds down at 6 p.m. 
Entry is free, but tickets are a 
must for prime viewing spots 
in the hospitality zones; prices 
begin at 15 pounds, or $19.40. 
Online: bournemouthair.co.uk 

Stuttgart Wine Village 

Three busy zones of the city 
normally frequented by shop¬ 
pers undergo a transformation 
through Sept. 9, as the Stuttgar- 
ter Weindorf, or Stuttgart Wine 
Village, brings the tasty wines 
of the Baden and Wuerttemberg 
regions from distant vineyards to 


an appealing urban setting. 

The stands of more than 100 
winemakers and caterers, along 
with a pair of booths selling 
sweets, provide the ambiance. 
Here, guests can indulge in 
Germany’s southernmost wine 
regions’ full-bodied reds and 
aromatic whites, along with 
roses and sparkling varieties. 
Regional specialties from ravioli¬ 
like Maultaschen to potato-based 
Schupfnudeln make the ideal 
accompaniment to local wine 
specialties from Trollingers to 
Schwarzrieslings to Lemberg- 
ers. The hosts take great pride in 
their stands and seating areas, 
referred to here as arbors, and a 
prize is awarded annually to the 
best decorated. 

This year, a trio of new players 
brings a breath of fresh air to the 
fest. The city of Stuttgart’s own 
winery presents its wines along¬ 
side a local take on tapas at Stall 
23; the Zimmerle winery offers 
its wines paired with finger foods 
at Stall 8; and the up-and-coming 
generation of winemakers and 
young entrepreneurs sell new 
wine creations combined with 
tasty snacks at Stall 17. 

Both Wine Village Sundays 
offer fun for the young in the 
form of games, a treasure hunt, 
face painting and gingerbread 
heart decorating. Other inter¬ 
esting events include nightly 
appearances by actors, athletes, 
musicians and other public fig¬ 
ures at the SWR Weindorf-Treff 
and grape stomping by local poli¬ 



bournemouthair.co.uk 


The U.K.’s biggest air festival returns to Bournemouth, England, 
this weekend with aerobatic display teams, fireworks, a vintage 
emporium and more. 


ticians on the steps of the Town 
Hall at 4 p.m. Sept. 4. 

The stands set up on the Mark- 
tplatz, Kirchplatz and Schil- 
lerplatz are open from 11 a.m. 
to midnight Thursdays through 
Saturdays; they close at 11 p.m. 
Sunday through Wednesday. 
Online: stuttgarter-weindorf. 
de/info-en. 

Feast Day in San Marino 

Looking for something a little 
different on Labor Day this year? 
Help the mountainous micro¬ 
state of San Marino, population 
33,000, celebrate its Feast Day 
and the Foundation of the Repub¬ 
lic on Sept. 3. Established in 301 
and clinging to its independence 


throughout the centuries, San 
Marino is widely considered the 
world’s oldest republic. 

After a religious celebration in 
which the relics of Saint Marinus 
are carried through the streets of 
the Old Town, festivities take on 
a more secular tone. A historical 
parade departs from the Porta 
San Francesco at 2:30 p.m., a 
crossbow tournament takes 
place at the Cava dei Balestrieri 
at 3:30 p.m. and a military band 
performs in the Piazzale Lo 
Stradone at 5:30 p.m. The ever- 
popular tombola, somewhat akin 
to a lottery or bingo game, starts 
at 6:30 p.m. The day is capped 
off by stunning fireworks. 

Online: visitsanmarino.com 
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After Hours: England 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

M exican soda and beer, burritos stuffed 
to the limits of tortilla capacity and 
literal feasts of tacos are just some of 
the cuisine I’ve enjoyed at the Amigos 
Mexican Restaurant in Bury St. Edmunds, Eng¬ 
land. 

Amigos offers a selection of tacos, burritos, 
enchiladas, quesadillas and fajitas, Mexican ales 
such as Pacifico and Corona, tequilas and several 
flavors of Jarritos soda. 

All-day midweek deals include: two-for-one 
margarita Mondays, two- 
for-one tacos and burritos 
on Tuesdays, two-for-one 
chimichangas and enchi¬ 
ladas on Wednesdays, and 
a free drink with any meal 
ordered on Thursday. 

Personally, I think 
that the two-for-one 
meal deals are meant to 
be shared between two 
people instead consumed 
by one person. 

When my wife and I 
took advantage of Taco 
Tuesday for the first time, 
we ended up with a table 
filled with plates of tacos, 
and our cozy date night 
suddenly became a food-consumption challenge. 

We eyed each other across the table, nodded si¬ 
lently and got to the business of devouring our 12 
tacos with sides of refried beans and Spanish rice. 

Three of the tacos were filled with battered fish 
sprinkled in lime, bits of cabbage and chipotle 
sauce; three contained shredded pork, onion, let¬ 
tuce and verde sauce; three came with shredded 
chicken in mole sauce lettuce and sesame seeds; 
and the final three featured a mound of chopped 
steak, onions, lime and coriander. 

It was an impossible feat, and two of the tacos 
survived the dinner. 

I was just glad that we didn’t each order two 
massive burritos. 

Even though it’s not quite on the level of the 
mom-and-pop Mexican restaurants I frequented 
when I lived in Colorado Springs, Amigos is well 
worth a visit with an empty stomach and a thirst 
for cold beer. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter @Howard_Stripes 



Drink options at the 
Amigos Mexican 
Restaurant include 
Jarritos soda and 
Pacifico beer. 



Four plates with three tacos each at the Amigos 
Mexican Restaurant in Bury St Edmunds, 
England. Every weekday has a deal — Tuesday is 
two-for-one tacos and burritos. 


AMIGOS MEXICAN 
RESTAURANT 

Address: First floor, 35-36 Brentgovel St., 
Bury St. Edmunds, IP33 1EA, England 
Directions: The restaurant is about a 25- 
minute drive from RAF Mildenhall via the 
A14 to Bury St. 

Parking: The nearest lot is the Cattle Market 
Car Park next to the Arc Shopping Center. 
Hours: Noon to 10 p.m. Mondays-Thursdays, 
11 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Fridays-Saturdays, 
noon to 6 p.m. Sundays 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: Chips and salsa and other snacks 
are 3.95-4.75 pounds ($5-$6); starters are 
6.25 pounds; sets of three tacos, chimichan¬ 
gas, enchiladas and quesadillas are 13.95 
pounds; burritos are 13.95-15.95 pounds; 
fajitas 12.95-16.95 pounds; salads 11.95-13.95 
pounds; desserts begin at 5.95 pounds. 
Information: Phone: (+44)(0)1284 488-060, 
website: amigosbury.com 

— William Howard 



Photos by William HowARD/Stars and Stripes 


The two-for-one deals at the Amigos Mexican Restaurant in Bury St. Edmunds, England, are a 
challenge for two people, let alone one. 
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The best kids’ lunch options are affordable, reasonably nutritious 
and do not require a ton of preparation. 


Packing kids a tasty lunch 
without losing your sanity 


By Angela Davis 
Special to The Washington Post 

D o you hear that? It is 
the sound of parents 
everywhere collec¬ 
tively exhaling as 
kids return to school. My days 
working from home have become 
eerily quiet, and the pantry and 
fridge are finally safe from daily 
raids by a bored teenager and a 
toddler with an appetite rivaling 
“The Hungry Caterpillar.” This 
brief celebratory moment is often 
followed by dread, once I realize 
it is time to figure out a game 
plan for school lunches. 

As a single mom to two 
children with busy schedules, 

I find a no-nonsense approach 
ends up working best. When I 
am grocery shopping, I look for 
lunch options that are affordable, 
reasonably nutritious and do 
not require a ton of prep. Bonus 
points if it is something that 
works for adult lunches too. Here 
are some of the ways you can fol¬ 
low my lead and keep everybody 
fed and happy, without compli¬ 
cating your routine: 

For kids who prefer to graze, 
lose the concept of a structured 
meal. My 4-year-old daughter is 
happy munching on an assort¬ 
ment of chopped grilled chicken 
or sliced salami, cheese cubes, 
raisins, apple slices and crack¬ 
ers. It is kind of like making a 
charcuterie board for a kid, with 
a juice box instead of wine. Com¬ 
partmentalized plastic storage 
containers or Bento boxes are 
perfect for lunches like this. 

Older kids might appreci¬ 
ate extra protein in the form of 
protein bars, boiled eggs or hum¬ 
mus accompanied by something 
hearty to dip, such as pita chips 
and sliced veggie sticks. 

Last night’s leftovers can find 
a second home in school lunch¬ 
es. I am often thinking about 
how I will repurpose a meal for 
lunch before I choose to cook it 
for dinner, and in many cases I 
will cook more of it for just that 
reason. 

Soups and stews can be 
reheated in the morning and 
poured into an insulated ther¬ 
mos to safely stay warm until 
lunch time. And plenty of dishes 
taste perfectly fine served cold 
or at room temperature. Pizza 
and fried (or grilled) chicken is 
a no-brainer, and a cold meat- 
loaf sandwich is a delicacy your 


children deserve to experience. 
Many pastas will work for next- 
day meals, too. Noodles tossed in 
marinara or an olive-oil based 
sauce are less likely to dry out. 

If you often have a smorgas¬ 
bord of options in the fridge, 
consider grain or pasta bowls for 
your more adventurous child. 
Here’s how to build them: 

Start by filling the base of a 
small food storage container 
with cooked rice, quinoa or other 
grains. Other things that work 
are cooked noodles and small 
pasta shapes like couscous or 
orzo. 

Pile on some roasted veggies 
or raw salad ingredients such as 
sliced mini cucumbers, whole 
cherry tomatoes or diced pep¬ 
pers. 

Next, add your protein, such 
as shredded chicken, tuna, diced 
pork or rinsed canned beans. 

If you have them on hand, ca¬ 
pers, pickled veggies and olives 
can add acidity or brininess. 

Finally, some sort of dressing 
will help tie everything together. 

Sandwiches are traditional for 
good reason. There is no shame 
in packing a “regular” sandwich 
alongside chips, a piece of fresh 
fruit and a drink. (Before you 
reach for the peanut butter and 
jelly, just make sure your child’s 
school has not implemented a 
nut-free policy.) To fend off bore¬ 
dom, I let my children choose 
their favorite sliced meats and 
cheeses from the deli counter. 
Swapping sliced bread for pita 
pockets or tortilla wraps can also 
help break up the monotony. 

Do not be afraid to use left¬ 
overs here, too: Most Sunday 
roasts will make great sandwich 
meats, chilled and sliced thin or 
diced. Think pork loin or hams, 
lean roast beef and just about 
any form of poultry. For an easy 
veggie wrap, spread a large 
tortilla with hummus or flavored 
cream cheese, top with an assort¬ 
ment of sliced raw or (leftover) 
roasted veggies and roll it up. 

You can bulk it up with greens or 
cooked grains. 

Keep food safety in mind. 

Take precautions to keep foods 
properly chilled (or warm) until 
lunch time in insulated lunch 
bags or thermoses. For cold 
lunches, include a reusable ice 
pack. Frozen juice boxes and 
squeezable yogurt tubes can 
double as ice packs, which will 
thaw by lunch time. 
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By Dina Mishev 

Special to The Washington Post 

L ate on my fourth day hiking the 
102-mile Arctic Circle Trail in 
western Greenland, I encoun¬ 
tered smoke rising from the 
ground. White tendrils, sometimes col¬ 
umns, rose in all directions from charred 
soil and wisped out from an 800-foot-tall 
hummocky, granitic hillside to my left. 

To my right was the 14-mile-long, string- 
bean-shaped Lake Amitsorsuaq, the big¬ 
gest of the dozens of lakes we had hiked 
past since starting the trail. The smolder¬ 
ing ground extended to the lake’s shore 
and made the supersaturated blues of the 
water pop even more. 

While it was plausible that we had wan¬ 
dered into an area dense with steaming 
thermal features, we hadn’t. My boyfriend 
Derek, our friend Larry and I had finally 
reached one of the wildfires that made 
international news when they started a 
few weeks before our 2017 trip. 

When Larry approached Derek and me 
about doing the long-distance trek between 
the small community of Kangerlussuaq 
and Greenland’s second largest city, Sisi- 
miut — population about 5,500 — we said 
yes before looking at any maps or photos 
of what we’d be hiking through. Larry had 
us at “Greenland,” an island three times 
the size of Texas, 80 percent of which is 
covered by an ice sheet that’s between 
400,000 and 1 million years old and almost 
two miles thick. 

The trail starts near the western edge of 
the ice cap and continues across one of the 
island’s largest snow-and-ice-free expanses 
to Sisimiut and the Davis Strait, which 
separates the Labrador Sea and Baffin Bay. 

Within a day or two of agreeing to go, 

I started researching the trail and found 
images of rolling mountains; open, craggy 
valleys; and Caribbean-blue lakes ringed 
with blooms of purplish willowherb, the na¬ 
tional flower of Greenland. It was a mash- 
up of landscapes from “Game of Thrones” 
and “Lord of the Rings,” only without the 
anthropomorphic Ents — or any trees, re¬ 
ally, since Greenland is so far north. 

Because I had never before done such 
a long backpacking trip — in terms of 
mileage or nights out — and because I’m 
a compulsive list-maker, at this time I also 
started one in my journal: “Things We 
Might Encounter When Hiking for Nine 
Days in the Middle of Nowhere in Green¬ 
land.” As imaginative as many of the 
entries on this list were — a rabid musk ox 
or reindeer, or an August blizzard — wild¬ 
fires never made the list. 

A week before we left for Greenland, 
with concerned family and friends email¬ 
ing us links to wildfire articles, Derek 
called the Sisimiut fire chief and got a 
more detailed description of the fire while 
Larry connected with an Arctic Circle 
Trail group on Facebook. We learned the 
trail was smack in the middle of the fire 
zone, but that hikers had been safely walk¬ 
ing through it. 

It was under clear, blue skies — no 
smoke or haze in sight or smell — that we 
set out from Kangerlussuaq, about 40 miles 
from the wildfire and home to about 500 
people and Greenland’s biggest airport, to 
start the trail. Each of us carried all of the 
supplies and food we needed for the next 
nine days. (Hikers usually spend between 
seven and 12 days on the trail; we had 
devised a nine-day itinerary.) 

My research missed the fact that the 
“trail” from Kangerlussuaq itself is 10.5 
miles of gravel road until it reaches the 
trail proper. Before three miles passed, I 
vowed that if I ever did this hike again, I’d 
pay Kangerlussuaq’s sole taxi, a Creamsi- 
cle-colored compact car that had already 
passed us three times, whatever its driver 
charged for a ride to the start of the actual 
trail. 
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Above: On the Arctic Circle Trail in Greenland, the 14-mile-long Lake Amitsorsuaq makes for a scenic spot to drop the gear. 

Top left: Hikers have decorated many of the cairns — piles of rocks made to be visible from a distance — marking the trail. 

Top right: Last summer’s wildfires along the Arctic Circle Trail are believed to have been started by a campfire or cigarette. 

Through fire & ice 

Escape by trekking Greenland’s 102-mile Arctic Circle Trail 


know & GO 

Information 

visitgreenland.com 

What to do 

Arctic Circle Trail, Kangerlussuaq to Sisimiut, 
011-299-34-28-20, tinyurl.com/ybn8pne3 
The well-marked trail itself is free to hike. 
There are no fees for tent sites, or to sleep in 
the huts along the route. There are no supplies 
or communities along the route, so remember 
to carry all the supplies you will need. 
Nasaasaaq, sisimiutcity.com 
The trailhead starts at the east end of 
Sisimiut; follow Aqqusinersuaq Road to its 
end, which is where the trail starts. This 
2,572-foot mountain overlooking Sisimiut 
and the Amerloq Fjord is a nice day hike after 
finishing the Arctic Circle Trail. 


Palasip Qaqqaa, sisimiutcity.com/item/ 
asummiut-hike 

The trailhead is off Asummiunut Road near 
the Sisimiut Airport, A four-mile (round-trip) 
day hike from Sisimiut, climb up 1,785 feet 
for 360-degree views from the mountain's 
summit, along with vistas down to the 
Sisimiut Airport. 

Greenland Ice Sheet, 011-299-841648, 
aac.gl/excursions 

The western edge of the Greenland ice sheet 
is 12 miles from the Kangerlussuaq Airport. 
There are organized tours there, or you can 
take a taxi (or walk) on your own. Taxis and 
guided tours start at $100 a person. 
Sugarloaf, An 800(ish)-foot-tall hill, about six 
miles from Kangerlussuaq Airport, that you 
can climb for free views of the ice sheet. 


Shortly after we hiked past a 105- 
foot-diameter radar antenna at the 
Sondrestrom Upper Atmospheric Re¬ 
search Facility, all signs of civilization 
disappeared. Almost. A couple hundred 
yards in front of us, someone had painted 
a half-moon on the side of a boulder, in 
bright red, next to a well-worn dirt track 
lined with cottongrass. Finally, the Arctic 
Circle Trail! 

Like many long-distance treks, the trail 
has markers along its entire length. These 
are often at the top of a pile of rocks, called 
cairns, formed by hikers to be visible from 
a distance. The trail’s red half-moon mark¬ 
ers are a nod to Greenland’s flag. 

It wasn’t far past the first half-moon 
that we found ourselves walking along the 
shore of a lake I thought I recognized from 
my research. We were too late in the sea¬ 
son for the willowherb along its shores to 
be in bloom, but I didn’t care because the 
water was bluer than Paul Newman’s eyes. 

My research never revealed a definitive 
history of the Arctic Circle Trail. From 
the same Facebook group that gave Larry 
more details about the fire, I learned 
that in the early 1990s, Sisimiut resident 
Johanne Bech — now 65 and still hiking 
the trail — was one of a small group tasked 
with erecting the first cairns. In 2010, Ci¬ 
cerone published Paddy Dillon’s “Trekking 
in Greenland: The Arctic Circle Trail.” At 
that time, about 300 people hiked the trail 
every summer. Last summer, when I did it, 
so did about 1,600 other hikers. 

Long before hikers discovered the trail, 
though, the local Inuit (or Kalaallit in the 
Greenlandic language) used the route in 


winter, traveling along it on sledges pulled 
by dogs or snowmobiles. This past June, 
more than 1,500 square miles of land in 
this area, including about half of the trail, 
was designated as a UNESCO World Heri¬ 
tage site for its “rich and well-preserved 
material and intangible cultural heritage.” 
The Aasivissuit — Nipisat Inuit Hunting 
Ground bears evidence of 4,200 years of 
human history. 

The Hundeso Hunting Cabin, the first 
of the nine huts along the trail, is just 
south of the new World Heritage site. We 


spent our first night there. Hundeso is not 
a hut so much as a collection of campers 
haphazardly sewn together, onto the side 
of which a wood deck of indeterminate 
structural integrity has been built. 

We pitched our tent on a 100-yard-wide 
grassy strip of land between two lakes 
with surfaces as smooth as the sealskin 
I saw stretching on the side of a house in 
Kangerlussuaq. The magic sunset hour 
is about five hours long in Greenland in 
early-to-mid August (and sunset doesn’t 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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happen until 10 p.m.). 

Our days developed a rhythm. 
We tried to sleep as long as pos¬ 
sible after sunrise, which happens 
at about 2:30 a.m. (This was eas¬ 
ier for me, because I brought an 
eye mask.) When the sun got too 
bright and the symphony of birds 

— Greenland wheatears, Lapland 
longspurs and Greenland white- 
fronted geese, among others 

— became too loud to ignore, we 
emerged from our tent onto the 
shore of a lake that was every bit 
as glowy in the morning light as it 
was at sunset. The lake’s far shore 
might or might not have been a 
giant, gently sloping slab of gray- 
pink granite. We made breakfast, 
broke down and packed up the 
tent, sterilized water to drink and, 
finally, switched from camp slip¬ 
pers (mine are Crocs) to hiking 
shoes and shouldered our packs, 
which weighed about 40 pounds 
each. Then we started walking 
into a landscape that kept us in 

a constant state of awe with its 
beauty, scale and emptiness. 

We spent the entirety of one 
day walking along the shore of 
one lake. On another day, we 
spent hours gradually climb¬ 
ing to the top of a valley only to 
reach a saddle that drops down 
into an improbably longer and 
broader valley; gawping at this 
new terrain, there wasn’t a single 
man-made structure we could 
see that wasn’t a cairn. 

There was still no sign of the 
fire until we set up the night’s 
camp and started to fix dinner. 

As my dehydrated bacon and 
eggs rehydrated and Larry and 
Derek’s pasta cooked, the wind 
picked up. By the time our food 
was ready, there was so much 
smoke and haze we could no lon¬ 
ger see more than a mile up the 
lake. We had no fear that the fire 
would reach us overnight — the 
Sisimiut fire chief told Derek it 
was a peat fire, and these are 
slow-burning — but we still 
decided to move our camp three 
miles back down the lake to get 
away from the smoke. 

At our new camp, rays from 
the setting sun were the colors 
of a three-day-old bruise and 
ominously stretched out like a 
welcome mat for the horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, but the air 
no longer smelled of smoke. We 
went to bed hoping the wind 
would die down overnight and, 
combined with cooler overnight 
temperatures, would dampen the 
smoldering and smoke. 

That’s exactly what happened. 
We made it within about a mile 
of the fire before we saw any 
evidence —just smoking ground 

— of it again. 

The closer we got to it, the 
more appropriate I felt my initial 
description of the trail’s land¬ 
scape was. Here, it looked like 
the aftermath of an epic battle 
between “Game of Thrones” 
dragons and “Lord of the Rings” 
Ores. Since the start of our 
hike, the days had been in the 
70s — the hottest (and driest) 
summer on record in Greenland. 
I was ready to tie a wet T-shirt 
around my face to protect myself 
from inhaling smoke, but I had 
been in smokier bars and clubs. 
Still, the scene was dramatic. 

Four days later, our Air Green¬ 
land flight from Sisimiut back to 
Kangerlussuaq almost exactly 
tracked the trail. Lake Amitsor- 
suaq is easy to pick out. There 
was no smoke — or even any 
smoldering — to be seen. 
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WEEKEND: QUICK TRIPS 


Okinawa’s Tokashiki Island 
known for beautiful beaches 
and diverse marine life 

By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

T here are 47 inhabited islands in the 

Okinawa archipelago — and out of the 
30 or so I have visited, the island of 
Tokashiki remains one of my favorites. 
Located about 18 miles from Naha, Tokashiki 
Island is part of the Kerama archipelago and is 
famous for its white, sandy beaches and diverse 
marine life. 

Tokashiki Island is reached via two ferries, 
which depart daily from Tomari Port in 
downtown Naha. The high-speed Marine Liner 
Tokashiki reaches the island in just 35 minutes, 
but the speedier trip comes at a higher cost 
for tourists. For the budget-minded traveler, 
the slower Ferry Tokashiki completes the trip 
in just over an hour — making it a perfect 
option for those looking for a more leisurely 
experience. During the summer, Tokashiki is a 
popular sightseeing destination, so making ferry 
reservations in advance is recommended. 

At Tokashiki Port, buses and tour vans 
are available to take visitors on sightsteeing 
excursions — which include scuba diving and 
glass-bottom boat rides. 

In the past, visitors had time for only one of the 
island’s two most popular beaches, Tokashiku 
Beach and Aharen Beach, in a single day as there 
were limited transportation options. In recent 
years, Yonehama Taxi — the only regular taxi 
service on the island — began offering visitors 
beach-hopping services to both locations for 
1,800 yen per person (about $16.25), which also 
includes a return trip back to the port. Look out 
for the Yonehama Taxi drivers in their hard-to- 
miss bright neon green shirts to hire a ride. 

Tokashiku Beach, located on the west side 
of the island, is roughly a half-mile long and 
features breathtaking views of bright blue 
water and fine white sand. Visitors can bring 
beach gear to the island, or items such as beach 
umbrellas can be rented from Tokashiku Marine 
Village, a small kiosk located nearby. Here, 
customers can also purchase snacks and drinks. 
Tokashiku Marine Village can arrange pick-up 
services in advance from the port. 

Tokashiku Beach is primarily famous for the 
chance to view sea turtles as they visit the beach 
to feed during high tide. It is strictly prohibited 
to touch or harass the sea turtles, so it’s best to 
observe these gentle creatures from a distance. 
Tourists can also swim with sea turtles — but 
doing so requires advance reservations through 
Tokashiku Marine Village. 

When searching for sea turtles, I generally 
look for groups of snorkelers in the water, as 
turtles can usually be found swimming nearby. 
Friendly turtles aren’t scared of swimmers, and 
the experience is one of my favorite activities to 
do on the island. 

Aharen Beach, about 10 minutes from 
Tokashiku Beach on the southwest side of the 
island, provides more amenities for tourists in 
the way of restaurants and bars. The beach can 
be reached by public bus for 400 yen per trip. 

The observatory, located on a peninsula adjacent 
to the beach, offers a fantastic view of the island 
and the surrounding ocean. 

Due to damage caused by tourists to the coral 
reefs, snorkelers at Aharen Beach are now 
mandated to wear life vests while in the water 
and are restricted to specific swimming zones. 
For visitors looking to get a better glimpse of 
marine life, banana boat or glass bottom boat 
tours make regular excursions to nearby Hanare 
Jima, an uninhabited island. With these tours 
— about 1,000 yen per person — swimmers can 
explore without the hassle of crowds at Aharen 
Beach. 

The waters near Hanare Jima are emblematic 
of the beauty of the Kerama archipelago: White 
sand ocean floor, beautiful coral formations and 
schools of tiny, colorful tropical fish. 
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Tokashiki Island is famous for its white, sandy beaches and diverse marine life. 


ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

Two ferries — the Ferry 
Tokashiki and the high¬ 
speed Marine Liner 
Tokashiki — depart 
Tomari Port in Naha 
several times daily. 
From Camp Foster, 
drive south on Route 
58 for roughly 8 miles 
before making a right 
turn at the Tomari 
Wharf Entrance 
intersection. A parking 
lot is on the right side of 
the road. 


FERRY TIMES 
&FEES 

Check the ferry schedule 
online, as departure 
times change monthly. 
Generally, the Ferry 
Tokashiki makes two 
trips daily: The first 
departs from Tomari 
Port at 10 a.m. and 
arrives at Tokashiki 
Island at 11:10 a.m.; the 
second departs from 
Tokashiki at 4:10 p.m. 
and arrives at Tomari 
Port at 5:10 p.m. During 
summer months, the 
Marine Liner Tokashiki 
can make up to three 
round trips daily. The 
first Marine Liner 
Tokashiki departs from 
Tomari Port at 9 a.m. 
and arrives at Tokashiki 
at 9:35 a.m., while the 
last boat departs from 
Tokashiki at 5:30 p.m. 
and arrives at Tomari 
Port at 6:05 p.m. Parking 
at the Tomari Wharf 
costs roughly 1,300 yen 
(about $12) for a full 
day. Round-trip tickets 
on the slower Ferry 
Tokashiki are 3,160 yen 
for adults and 1,580 
yen for children ages 
6 through 12, while 
round-trip tickets on 
the high-speed Marine 
Liner Tokashiki are 
4,740 yen for adults and 
2,380 yen for children. 
An additional 100 yen 
environmental tax is 
required for passengers 
of high school age and 
older. Children ages 6 
and under can ride the 
ferry for free. 


FOOD 

Several cafes and 
restaurants serving 
a variety of Japanese 
comfort foods are 
located on the island, but 
most accept only cash. 


INFORMATION 

Online: 

■ Tokashiki Island 
official website: vill. 
tokashiki.okinawa.jp 

■ Tokashiki Ferry 
website: tokashiki-ferry. 
jp/Senpaku/portal 

— Aya Ichihashi 
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After Hours: Japan 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

J apan is famous for its culture of cuteness 
— better known as kawaii — embodied 
by popular characters like Hello Kitty or 
unique fashion subcultures such as Lolita 
and Decora. In Tokyo, the undisputed epicenter 
of kawaii culture can be found on the streets of 
Harajuku, a neighborhood long known for its status 
as the place where Japan’s offbeat fashion trends 
come to life. 

Capitalizing on Harajuku’s status as the kawaii 
capital of the world is Kawaii Monster Cafe — a 
colorful, zany place that’s half restaurant, half 
cabaret, and completely representative of the “Cool 
Japan” aesthetic that continues to draw tourists to 
the streets of Harajuku. 

Featuring designs by Sebastian Masuda, an art 
director most famous for his collaborations with J- 
Pop artist Kyary Pamyu Pamyu, the cafe’s concept 
is focused on all things brightly colored and cute 
— so expect an abundance of rainbows, glitter, 
oversized creatures and other fantastical elements. 

Despite its whimsical vibe, Kawaii Monster Cafe 
is located on the fourth floor of a completely nonde¬ 
script building off the main road that bisects Hara¬ 
juku. But, upon opening the cafe’s doors, customers 
are transported into a psychedelic wonderland 
where they are immediately greeted by Mr. Ten- 
Thousand Chopsticks — Choppy, for short — the 
cafe’s blue-eyed, purple monster mascot. Choppy 
also serves as the cafe’s dining room, which means 
customers walk across his tongue before emerging 
into his whimsically decorated belly and taking 
their seats. 

Besides the waiters and waitresses, there are 
performers called “Monster Girls” — each sport¬ 
ing colorful outfits and creative makeup looks 
with individual themes, such as a baby or a doll, 
all inspired by Harajuku street style. The Monster 
Girls are very friendly, especially to children, and 
willingly pose with customers for photos. Guests 
are also free to walk around and take photographs 
in the cafe. 

During my visit, our Monster Girl hostess seated 
my 7-year-old daughter and I in the Mushroom 
Disco section, which was filled with illuminated 
fiberglass mushroom pillars. The section, with its 
purple polka dot walls and metallic leaves hanging 
from the ceiling, made it feel like we were dining in 
a magical Technicolor forest. 

The cafe is a popular Tokyo attraction, and most 
of its patrons are foreign tourists who sometimes 
must wait for several hours to snag a seat. The 
staff said the restaurant is busiest around 1 p.m. 
when many visitors come for lunch. Luckily, we 
were seated without any wait and the cafe was only 
moderately busy. 

The cafe’s other seating areas feature equally 
bizarre decor, such as cow heads with glowing eyes 
sucking on oversized milk bottles, or giant macar- 
ons of different colors. At the bar, jellyfish-like legs 
form a sparkling canopy over the mirrored bar top. 

At the center of the dining room is a large cake¬ 
shaped merry-go-round, which serves as the stage 
for the regular dances, performed three times 
daily, and evening cabaret show put on by the 
Monster Girls. 

While the nighttime cabaret is advertised as 
more adult-oriented, the daytime performances 
are appropriate for visitors of all ages. Photographs 
are allowed during the performances — and the 



Photos by Hana KusuMOTo/Stars and Stripes 


Performers at Kawaii Monster Cafe are called 
“Monster Girls,” each sporting colorful outfits and 
creative makeup looks inspired by Harajuku street 
style. 

Monster Girls might even allow you to stand on the 
giant revolving platform for a social media-worthy 
snapshot. 

Kawaii Monster Cafe’s aesthetic doesn’t stop 
at the interior design — it also heavily influences 
the cafe’s food menu. The Colorful Rainbow Pasta 
(1,300 yen, or about $11.70) delivers exactly what 
it promises: rainbow spaghetti with a variety of 
different colorful sauces served on a plate designed 
to resemble a painter’s palette. For dessert, diners 
can indulge in the Colorful Poison Cake, which can 
be ordered in sizes ranging from cupcake form 
(850 yen) all the way up to a full cake (2,800 yen). 

My daughter and I opted for Pink Cat Food (950 
yen) — colorful cereal topped with vanilla ice 
cream and cotton candy presented in our very own 
cat food bowl. While the dish tasted just fine, I lost 
my appetite halfway through, as I couldn’t stomach 
the thought of eating food that looked like cat food. 

We also ordered the Non-Druggy Cocktail, which 
tastes similar to orange soda and requires custom¬ 
ers to pour two test tubes filled with orange and 
red liquid into a glass of soda. According to our 
waitress, successfully mixing the drink requires 
pouring the test tubes in slowly so the colors don’t 
mix. Another unique beverage on offer is the Blue- 
toned Shake Hip Shake, which tastes like surpris¬ 
ingly like popcorn. 

Kawaii Monster Cafe truly brings the style and 
whimsy of Harajuku and kawaii culture together 
under one roof. Its trippy decor, while overwhelm¬ 
ing at times, provides a fun and unique environ¬ 
ment that visitors of all ages can enjoy. While 
designed to draw in tourists, it’s also someplace 
that locals, especially those with young children, 
can definitely find appealing as well. My daugh¬ 
ter and I will be making a trip back to Choppy’s 
stomach to catch the dance performance by the 
Monster Girls and maybe, if we’re lucky, we’ll be 
able to dance on the cake-shaped merry-go-round 
ourselves. 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 




Above: Upon entering 
Kawaii Monster 
Cafe, customers are 
transported into a 
psychedelic wonderland. 

Left: Pink Cat Food is one 
of the many unique menu 
options at Kawaii Monster 
Cafe, and features colorful 
cereal topped with vanilla 
ice cream and cotton 
candy presented in a cat 
food bowl. 


KAWAII MONSTER CAFE 

Location: YM Square 4th Floor, 4-31-10 Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo 

Directions: A 1-minute walk from Exit 5 of Tokyo Metro Chi- 
yoda line’s Meiji Jingumae station or a 5-minute walk from the 
Omotesando exit of JR Yamanote line’s Harajuku station. YM 
Square 4th Floor, 4-31-10 Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 
Hours: Open Monday- Saturday from 11:30-4:30 p.m. (last order 
at 4 p.m.) for lunch and 6 p.m.-10:30 p.m. (last order at 10 p.m.) 
for dinner and open from 11 a.m.-8 p.m. (last order at 7:30 p.m.) 
on Sundays and Japanese holidays. 

Food prices range from around 700 yen to 2,800 yen. 

Costs: In addition to a 500-yen admission fee, guests are re¬ 
quired to order one drink and one food item per person. Admis¬ 
sion is 500 yen per person for 4 years and older. Admission is 
free at lunchtime for 3 years and younger. Food prices range 
from around 700 yen to 2,800 yen. 

Dress: Casual 

Information: Online: kawaiimonster.jp 

— Hana Kusumoto 
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bus into living quarters 

The remodel 

From then on, Sam and Jordan “had two 
full-time jobs,” working both their day jobs 
and spending multiple hours every night 
fixing up the school bus. 

The Pages had an all-in budget of $20,000 
for the project — and, barring any unfore¬ 
seen complications, Sam said, “we’re going 
to be well below that.” 

The two designed the floor plan them¬ 
selves, inspired by other school bus conver¬ 
sions they’d seen online. 

Though it’s only about 204 square feet, 
the space feels larger — partially because 
of added headroom. The two raised the 
roof of the bus about 16 inches, essentially 
chopping off the existing roof and welding 
custom metal pieces on to extend the height. 

“That gave us a little more breathing 
room,” Jordan said. 

The bus is totally decked out with vinyl 
wood-look flooring; a kitchen set-up with a 
miniature range, sink and wood-burning 
stove; a shower and composting toilet; and 
a bedroom tucked away behind a rolling 
bookcase. 

That, combined with the two couches, a 
wall-mounted desk and a wood accent wall, 
make for a cozy living space. 

The Pages fitted the bus with R-20 insula¬ 
tion as well as an air-conditioning unit and 
a heat pump. 

“The biggest issue is the windows,” Sam 
said. “They leak a lot of heat, but we wanted 
to keep the facade of the school bus. A lot of 
people sheet metal their bus and put in RV 
windows, but we wanted to keep the (school 
bus) look.” 

The floor plan maximizes the space 
available — nearly every seating area also 
doubles as storage, and even their bed can 
fold into the back wall to create extra space 
when needed. 

“We were scared about storage, but when 
we started piecing the cabinets together, we 
found we’ve probably got more storage than 
we need,” Sam said. 

“With the huge help” of Sam’s parents, 
the two did all of the renovation work them¬ 
selves, which saved on costs, Jordan said. 

In the future, they plan to add a rooftop 
deck to the bus, as well as solar panels. 

How will this work? 

The bus is equipped with a cellphone 
signal booster — which in turn should en¬ 
able Jordan to do her work from the bus via 
a Wi-Fi hot spot. 

The bus, easily recognizable with its teal 
paint job, will flat-tow a regular car behind 
it during the Pages’ journeys so that they 
don’t have to take the bus everywhere when 
they’re in a city. 

At first, they will stay at RV parks (with 
electrical hookups) most nights, Sam said. 
That might change once they add solar 
panels to the bus, he said. 

“To start, we’ve become accustomed to 
a certain style of life, so we’ll stay in RV 
parks for a little bit, then try to go off-grid 
for a bit and see how that goes,” Sam said. 

Their house on wheels will have an extra 
cost most homeowners don’t have to worry 
about — diesel fuel. 

“It’s a big Caterpillar motor,” Sam said. 
“There will probably be some mechanic 
bills included in our home ownership.” 

Addie the Adventure Bus affords the 
Pages the opportunity to work and to travel, 
“which is what we love doing more than 
anything,” Jordan said. 

“We have an amazing community of 
people here in Wichita... that we’re going 
to really miss,” she added. “We want to go, 
but we don’t want to leave. We really do love 
Wichita, but we really want to see every¬ 
thing.” 

Their first stop: Oregon, after which 
they’re planning to spend time in the South¬ 
west. 

Think you see the Pages on the road? 

Just check the license plate: “ADVNTR.” 


| | ON THE GO 

Home 


Sam and Jordan 
Rage renovated a 
2003 Chevrolet 
Blue Bird school 
bus, converting 
it into a home on 
wheels, complete 
with a miniature 
range, sink, granite 
countertops, sitting 
area, a shower and 
composting toilet 
and bedroom. 

Photos by Matt Riedel, 
The Wichita Eagle/TNS 


Couple converts school 

By Matt Riedl 

The Wichita Eagle 

I magine paying less than $20,000 for 
your dream home. 

Now imagine being able to take that 
home with you wherever you travel. 

That’s the reality for 
Wichita, Kan., couple Sam 
and Jordan Page — and 
Penni the Yorkie-Poo. 

Over the past eight months, 
the Pages have converted a 
school bus into a posh tiny 
home. 

Now that the project is 
almost complete, the Pages 
intend to travel the country 
in their home on wheels — a 
quest (which they dub “Paging 
Adventure”) that they plan to 
document on social media. 

But their travels in “Addie the 
Adventure Bus” are motivated by 
more than just a sense of wander¬ 
lust. 

Sam Page has a doctorate in 
physical therapy and travels for 
the profession, working three- 
month residencies in different parts 
of the country. His wife, Jordan 
Page, works remotely as a communi¬ 
cations manager for a New Jersey- 
based company. 

The two will travel wherever 
Sam Page has to go for his traveling 
physical therapist job, chasing good 
weather, national parks 
and, occasionally, good 
cellphone signals. 

“(Traveling) was some¬ 
thing we always had in our 
minds, but it never worked 
out with my job,” Jordan 
said. 

She started working 
remotely in November, after 
marketing stints at Wichita’s 
SJCF Architecture and the 
Museum of World Treasures. 

“The second she got this 
job, it was like, ‘It’s time to 
go,”’ Sam added. 

How did this happen? 

The two began planning their 
traveling life as soon as Jordan 
got the remote-work opportu¬ 
nity, she said. 

At the time, they were renting 
a 700-square-foot apart¬ 
ment. 

At first, the thought 
was to build a tiny home 
and tow it behind a truck. 

The problem with that: 
Not only would they have 
to build a tiny home, they’d 
also have to buy a truck. 

Scrolling through differ¬ 
ent websites, they stumbled 
upon “schoolies,” school- 
buses-tumed-tiny-homes. 

“Surprisingly, school 
buses are for sale every¬ 
where,” Jordan said. 

“It’s amazing how cheap 
school buses go for,” Sam 
added. 

The two bought a retired 
2003 Chevrolet Blue Bird 
school bus from Ponca City, 
Okla., in December and took 
it back to a family house in far 
north Wichita. 

“We finally drove back around 
midnight, and I’m following my 
dad, driving the bus, and I’m 
thinking, ‘What have I done?’ ” 
Sam joked. 
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Photos by Michael S. Williamson /Washington Post 


Epic Nerd Camp attendees cosplay. At the camp in Pennsylvania, adults are able to revel in 
their nerdness — doesn’t matter if it’s Dungeons & Dragons, Magic: The Gathering, Harry 
Potter, Star Trek or Star Wars. 



At this adult camp, there’s wizarding, mermaiding and cosplaying 


By Karen Heller 

The Washington Post 

campers, everyone 
jinto the pool for 
fourth-period mermaiding. Or, 
merfolking, if you prefer. 

“We are sirens of the sea! Lie 
on your back and make love to 
the sky,” instructed Amber Kof- 
man, waving her high-waisted 
aqua tail above the water. She 
fluttered her hands to urge on 
the campers: “Everyone give a 
bloop, bloop, bloop wave.” 

Epic Nerd Camp is designed 
for grown-ups who have no inten¬ 
tion of growing up, who want to 
feast on the fantastic — the less 
grounded in reality, the better. 

ENC offers all the splendors 
of overnight camp (bugs, bug 
juice, cafeteria mystery meat) 
for men in kilts and women 
with hair stained all the colors 
of Disney. Costumes are worn 
with Cher-like vigor. Medieval 
times reign, as do unicorn onesie 
pajamas. Jon Luke, who goes by 
Ouch! — fire performer by pas¬ 


sion, pension administrator by 
day — and his wife, Jen Lavado, 
brought seven costumes each. 

“Nerds have taken over. Tech 
culture has made it so much 
easier,” said Kofman, 30, of Chi¬ 
cago, a graduate student in pub¬ 
lic health who, when on dry land, 
favors pirate regalia. “Whatever 
your passion is, you can nerd out 
here.” 

There are nerds — you might 
consider yourself one — and 
then there are nerds. They are 
precisely who assembled for five 
days and four nights at this camp 
in the Poconos where shame was 
shunned and freak flags were 
happily flown. 

Celebrating its third sum¬ 
mer, ENC featured live action 
role playing (LARP), role-play¬ 
ing games (RPG) and cosplay. 
Confuse them at your peril. Also, 
wandmaking, sword fighting, 
boffer games, Quidditch, wizard¬ 
ing, chainmaille, escape rooms 
and FX makeup. 

If you need to Google half 
these things, this camp is not for 


you. For 200 campers and volun¬ 
teers from 31 states, plus Canada 
and Sweden, it was nirvana, their 
nerd Brigadoon. 

During the offseason, Bunny 
Smith, 34, spends up to five hours 
a day on the camp Facebook 
page. “This is my cruise,” said 
the corporate attorney from 
Chicago, while balancing atop a 
large rubber ball in the circus 
barn. “This is my happy place. 
There is no level of nerd you 
need to hit to be here.” 

ENC was the brainchild of 
Kim Kjessler, 37, a former 
dolphin trainer, and her 26-year- 
old chef husband, Bentley. “I 
designed a camp that I wanted 
to go to,” she said in the Arts 
and Crafts shed, where campers 
created wizard staffs, leather 
apothecary cuffs and Edvard 
Munch-like portraits of a “Last 
Jedi” porg. 

She was inspired by gaming 
gatherings such as BlizzCon, 
where she met Bentley five years 
ago. “I love conventions, but 
they’re not tailored to making 


friends. It’s hard to make friends 
as adults.” She wanted camp ac¬ 
tivities and camaraderie. A sort 
of Burning Nerd. 

That first summer, a group 
of Russian models appeared 
— drawn to the circus activities, 
yet confused as to what a nerd 
might actually be. Said Bentley, 
“they didn’t jibe much with the 
other campers.” 

Specifically, the Dungeons 
& Dragons nerds, the Magic: 

The Gathering nerds, the Jane 
Austen nerds, the Star Wars 
nerds and Star Trek nerds and, 
yes, there is a difference. (“Star 
Trek is a meritocracy about who 
we want to be,” explained Alex 
Meng, 38, of Boston, “while Star 
Wars is about the conflict in 
humanity.” Plus, it says “wars” 
right there in the title.) 

There were campers, such as 
Smith, who hold four degrees, 
while others barely completed 
high school. There were outdoor 
nerds who reveled in full-cos¬ 
tume fantasy fights and indoor 
nerds devoted to board games. 


Actually, everyone seemed 
delighted to play board games, 
more than 300 of them stocked 
in the cafeteria which, rain or 
glorious sun, was always home to 
campers mastering the laby¬ 
rinthine rules of some game or 
another. 

Many campers carried 
Dungeons & Dragons player 
handbooks plastered with sticky 
notes, but these days, the favorite 
sport of nerd campers is Quid- 
ditch. Harry Potter is their NFL. 

The surprise is not why there’s 
a camp that caters to these folks, 
but why it took so long for some¬ 
one to create one. 

ENC promotes two overarch¬ 
ing tenets: You’re free to be who 
you are, and this is a no-judg- 
ment zone. “If you’re looking for 
some nerds to troll/bully, ENC 
is not for you,” the camp website 
states. “We’ll boot you out and 
keep your money.” 

Participants described middle 
and high school as an intermi¬ 
nable hell. They had to become 
adults, and wait for the world to 
change, to gain acceptance, and 
find their tribe. Yet it can still be 
hard to fully unleash their inner 
geeky selves. 

“You realize how guarded 
you are in your daily life,” said 
Luke Richard, 41, who had 
returned for his third summer. 
He’s a former truck driver who 
works as a software developer 
in Johnstown, Pa. Returning to 
the real world after camp last 
summer proved a challenge. “I 
felt naked because all my guards 
were down. Depression became 
an issue.” 

Many couples enrolled here, 
including Richard and his wife, 
Angie. Lidia Coe and Evan San 
Giacomo fell in love here last 
summer; she moved from Las 
Vegas to New Jersey to be with 
him. And when Caitlin O’Brien, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, first met 
now-boyfriend Matt Slocum, 
she suggested a romantic trip 
to ENC, the nerd equivalent of a 
weekend in Vegas. 

“I want to bring people 
together through activities and 
cabins,” said Kjessler, sitting at 
the horror makeup table with a 
giant jug of red-dyed Karo syrup. 
Some campers arrived alone 
and petrified, including a young 
woman who, before arriving in 
the Poconos, had never traveled 
alone before or flown anywhere. 

“No problem,” Kjessler told 
new campers, “I will put you in 
the ‘social anxiety’ cabin.” 

The truth is, she said, “all the 
cabins are ‘social-anxiety’ cab¬ 
ins. I know my people.” 

Camp cost $599, but a quarter 
of attendees paid far less by sign¬ 
ing on as volunteers and staff. It’s 
clear the Kjesslers aren’t getting 
rich from this endeavor; to cover 
bills, Bentley works part-time 
as a maintenance technician. 
“We’re good at fun,” Kjessler 
admitted. “We’re not so good 
at funding.”Kjessler created 
ENC “ultimately so I can make 
friends,” she said. “I really want¬ 
ed to build a community. I think 
I have.” Her dream is to extend 
that community beyond five days 
in August. Kjessler wants to pur¬ 
chase a sylvan parcel of land and 
create a year-round destination 
with activities to attract more 
nerds. 

She can always use more nerds. 
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By Geoff Edgers 


The Washington Post 

n June, with so little fanfare they 
weren’t even listed on the bill, 
Roger McGuinn and Chris Hill¬ 
man took the stage at Nashville’s 
Ryman Auditorium to play a s ng from 
“Sweetheart of the Roreo!” ■ 

They did that on March 6,1968, 
and it did lot go well. They were the 
Byrds th 
Grand 0 


or indiffei ence, depending on 


telling th 
Marty St 


podcast. 


It’s fitt 
after “S 1 
Back the 
the end o 
ships. 0\ 
Byrds re 


. and the appearan< 
Opry elicited boos, 


story. This time, ba 


art and his band, the Fabu¬ 


lous Supe latives, the crowd cl ered as 
McGuinn and Hillman kicked into “You 
Ain’t Goi ’ Nowhere,” the Bob )ylan 
song that Opens “Sweetheart. 

” says Tyler Mahan 
music historian who losts 
the popuMr “Cocaine & Rhine 


never even imagined that it 


would hi me as hard as it did. 


ig that Coe was born .6 years 
etheart’s” original i lease, 
the album stiffed, s arking 
one of pop’s great pi rtner- 
time, though, that xth 
ord has climbed froi cutout 


at the 
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ho’s 
:edby 


bins onto most-important-ever ists. And 
now, at 5 “Sweetheart” is rec gnized 
for inspiring musicians from tl 
and Elvis Costello to next-gem 
Ill-country players such as Ryan 

“Sgn 


empiate, saia jay rarrar, wno 

founded Uncle Tupelo in the 1980s with 
Jeff Tweedy before forming Son Volt. 

“Every generation has this new take 
on roots and back to basics,” declared 
Scott Avett of the Avett Brothers. 
“Sweetheart of the Rodeo” is one of 
those great milestones or benchmarks.” 

This year, Byrds founder McGuinn, 
76, who regularly turns down millions 
to reunite the Byrds, recruited Hillman, 
73, to celebrate the album with a short 
tour. They started in California in July 
and will continue in September with 
gigs in, among other spots, New York, 
Boston and Virginia. 

It’s not a Byrds reunion, particularly 
with the third living founding member, 
David Crosby, not involved. But the 
set list isn’t limited to “Sweetheart.” 
McGuinn and Hillman explain how 
they got to Nashville by digging deeply 
into the Byrds catalog, with hits such 
as “Mr. Tambourine Man” and “Turn! 
Turn! Turn!” melding with lesser- 
known tracks that show how country 
music influenced them. 

“Sweetheart” wasn’t just country- 
tinged. It was driven by banjos, fiddles 
and pedal steel guitar. It also launched 
Gram Parsons, who quit the Byrds after 
a single record to embark on his short, 
influential career. 

'George Jones 
in a sequin suit' 

They were called the Jet Set when 
CBS signed them in November 1964, 
but quickly switched to the Byrds. By 
April 1965, they released what became 
their first No. 1 hit, an electrified take 
on Bob Dylan’s “Mr. Tambourine Man.” 

The Byrds were defined by Mc- 
Guinn’s 12-string Rickenbacker 360, 
with its thick, jangly melody lines, 
as well as the gorgeous harmonies of 
McGuinn, Gene Clark and Crosby. 
Hillman, a Los Angeles native with a 
passion for bluegrass, had joined to play 
bass. In early 1967, the Byrds released 
his collaboration with McGuinn, “So 
You Want to Be a Rock ’n’ Roll Star.” 


album everybody 
hated in 1968, but now 
‘Sweetheart of the Rodeo’ 
is regarded as a classic. 


The Byrds had three more Top-40 hits 
over the next year before tensions led to 
Clark and Crosby’s exits. “The Notori¬ 
ous Byrd Brothers,” an innovative, psy¬ 
chedelic pop record released in early 
1968, was largely created by McGuinn, 
Hillman and session players. 

Then, while standing in line at a bank 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., Hillman ran 
into a sandy-haired kid from Georgia 
who said he could play piano. Hillman 
brought him to McGuinn. Parsons was 
only 21. 

“I asked Gram if he could play some 
McCoy Tyner type of piano,” McGuinn 
says. “Because I was into John Coltrane 
and the “Eight Miles High” kind of 
place. And he played some Floyd Cra- 
mer-style piano. Floyd played on Elvis 
Presley’s “Heartbreak Hotel.” That was 
a song that got me interested in music. I 
thought, ‘Wow, this guy’s got talent.’ But 
I didn’t know he would turn into George 


Jones in a sequin suit.” 

Parsons didn’t hide his true love. At 
the end of their first rehearsal, Hillman 
remembers Parsons kicking into a Buck 
Owens song. The Byrds were trying to 
figure out their next step, with Mc¬ 
Guinn talking up a sprawling, conceptu¬ 
al album with a futuristic suite. Parsons 
had his own idea. 

“He was totally enamored with coun¬ 
try music, and he was great,” Hillman 
says. “Personable, energetic — he was 
everything we needed right then and 
there. After a night or two, we finally 
hired him. Then, we discussed the 
album. Of course, Gram was very ambi¬ 
tious, and Roger and I were spinning 
our wheels at the time, but had been 
around the block a few times, and it was 
nice to have that energy. He was really 
pushing for the country, which was fine 
with me.” 

Dylan had gone to Nashville in 1966 


to record “Blonde on Blonde.” “Sweet¬ 
heart” wasn’t about merely a geograph¬ 
ic shift from California to Tennessee. 

It also wasn’t, as many would write, the 
album that invented country-rock. 

“Country and rock were blended 
decades earlier,” Coe says. “Rockabilly 
is rock and country music. That being 
said, ‘Sweetheart of the Rodeo’ is hugely 
important, because that is a band that 
had achieved success as a rock band or 
a pop band even, pivoting to country.” 

They were also doing that pivot when 
fans of rock and country were on differ¬ 
ent sides of a cultural war. This was the 
height of Vietnam, the Acid Tests and 
Richard Nixon. 

The Byrds did not go to Music City 
to push free love. They went there to do 
a country album and to record songs 
made famous by the Louvin Brothers 
and Merle Haggard. They hired the 
greatest “Nashville cats” to back them. 
They chopped off their hair, and Mc¬ 
Guinn left his mini-rectangular shades 
and his Moog synthesizer back home. 
But the atmosphere in the studio felt 
different from country sessions. Pedal 
steel player Lloyd Green showed up at 
Columbia’s Studio A on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, March 9. 

“I was used to a routine where we did 
four songs every three hours,” Green 
says. “We had 45 minutes per song on 
a recording session, whether it was 
Dolly Parton or Charley Pride, and 
these guys, they weren’t looking at the 
clock. They would just sit around and 
talk a while. Finally somebody, prob¬ 
ably Gram, said, ‘Let’s play a little bit 
of this song.’ The first song they started 
playing was the Dylan song. “You Ain’t 
Goin’ Nowhere.” I said, ‘Where do 
you guys want me to fill?’ They said, 
‘Everywhere.’” 

Before the legend 

There is a legend that surrounds 
Gram Parsons, one that’s only partially 
about the heartachingly beautiful songs 
he produced. The mythology developed 
from the dreamy eyes and Nudie suits, 
the hanging out with Keith Richards 
and the “Wild Horses”-era Rolling 
Stones and, of course, what happened 
after his drug overdose Sept. 19,1973. 
Manager Phil Kaufman stole Parsons’ 
body from a loading dock at the airport 
and, as the sun rose in the Mojave Des¬ 
ert, set it afire, according to the singer’s 
wishes. 

All of that came later. The Gram of 
1968 was very different. 

“Wonderful, sincere, sweet, sensi¬ 
tive, not just great as an artist but what 
a wonderful kid,” says pianist Barry 
Goldberg, who played with Parsons 
on “Sweetheart” and backed Dylan’s 
electrified Newport Folk Festival set 
in 1965. “Some guys come in and think 
they’re the deal. Gram had none of 
that.” 

In the past, Parsons has been de¬ 
scribed as trying to take over the Byrds 
during the “Sweetheart” sessions. It’s 
an idea McGuinn brushes off today. 

“Gram and I got along,” he says. “He 
was so into the country sound that he 
didn’t feel the Rickenbacker would 
blend well with a steel guitar, so he 
mentioned replacing my guitar and 
maybe me too, but it wasn’t a serious 
problem or negotiable.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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There was one choice that led to a 
debate that continues today. Producer 
Gary Usher had McGuinn and Parsons 
record lead vocals for many of the same 
songs. But when “Sweetheart” came 
out, McGuinn’s leads dominated. One 
argument is that McGuinn did this to 
assert himself, and this angered Par¬ 
sons. Others point to record label head 
Lee Hazelwood’s threats to sue Parsons, 
who had signed a deal with him before 
joining the Byrds. The 2003 expanded 
reissue of “Sweetheart” added all of 
Parsons’ vocal takes. 

McGuinn concedes that Parsons sang 
at least one of those songs better than 
he did during the original sessions. 
McGuinn overdid the Louvins’ “The 
Christian Life” with an exaggerated 
country accent. 

“I was doing almost a satire on it,” 
he says. “I was not a Christian at the 
time. Back then, it was kind of tongue- 
in-cheek. I know the Louvin Brothers 
meant it when they wrote it and sang 
it. And Gram meant it. He was a little 
Baptist boy.” 

While still making “Sweetheart,” 
the Byrds were offered a glimpse of 
how hard it would be to reach a coun¬ 
try audience, even if they had the best 
intentions. 

That March, while in Nashville, 
somebody suggested the Byrds play 
the Grand Ole Opry. The Saturday 
night radio show was, for most country 
singers, the ultimate gig, a chance to 
perform on the same hallowed stage 
once occupied by Hank Williams, Patsy 
Cline and George Jones. A Columbia 
staffer secured a slot for the Byrds on 
March 16. 

Green agreed to play the gig. Looking 
back, he understands why the booing 
began before they had even sung a note. 

“There was a them-and-us thing, 
and redneck America and the younger 
generation for sure,” Green says. “They 
sang the song while the audience was 
booing.” 

There was also a game-time decision 
by Parsons to follow the Dylan opener 
with his own “Hickory Wind” instead 
of the scheduled Merle Haggard song, 
“Sing Me Back Home.” This infuri¬ 
ated Tompall Glaser, who had already 
announced the Haggard song. He 
screamed at the Byrds when they came 
offstage. 

Later that week, McGuinn and 
Parsons headed over to see popular 
Nashville D J Ralph Emery. The first 
thing Green remembers is Emery 
scolding the pair for coming to 
Nashville to do “our kind of music.” 

“They were speechless,” Green 
says. “They didn’t know what to say. 
Then, when they were fumbling for 
words, he turned to me and said, And 
you, Lloyd, why would you give your 
talents to this?”’ 

Byrds’ reinvention and 
‘Sweetheart’s’ second life 

In 1985, McGuinn went on the TV 
show “Nashville Now” to back Vern 
Gosdin’s performance of “Turn! 

Turn! Turn!” He then sat down for 
an interview. The host was Ralph 
Emery. 

“Roger, have we met?” Emery 
asked him. 

By now, McGuinn had 
become a Christian. He spoke 
softly and responded to most 
everything with a warm smile. 

He had short hair and wore a 
tie and sport jacket. 

“Yes, we have, Ralph,” 

McGuinn said, without a hint of 
nastiness. 

He reminded Emery of the time 
he brought him a record to play. 


‘ (“Sweetheart 
of the Rodeo”) 
was my gateway 
record. It’s like 
the spokes of 
a wheel and, in 
many respects, my 
record collection 
radiates out from 
this record. ’ 

Gillian Welch 

acclaimed alt-country singer-songwriter 


The Byrds in 1968, clockwise from 
bottom right: Roger McGuinn, Chris 
Hillman, Kevin Kelley and Gram Parsons. 

“But I didn’t play rock groups,” 
Emery said. 

McGuinn, still polite, admit¬ 
ted he had been hurt by the 
rejection. 

“You didn’t understand where 
we were coming from,” he said. 
“We had fallen in love with 
country music in 1968.... We 
went ahead with ‘Sweetheart of the 
Rodeo,’ we were trying to do a real, 
sincere country album. We were re¬ 
ally sincere at that time.” 

The fact that “Sweetheart” bombed 
still disappoints McGuinn. 

“Nobody liked it,” McGuinn says. 
“I was very surprised it didn’t go 
over well. It just sounded great.” 
In the aftermath of “Sweet¬ 
heart,” Parsons quit and 
Hillman joined him to form 
the Flying Burrito Brothers. 
McGuinn, in turn, rein¬ 
vented the Byrds by adding 
guitarist Clarence White, 
a regular sideman for the 
band. White, a master¬ 
ful player, helped invent 
a piece of hardware that 
allowed him to bend the B 
string of his Fender Tele¬ 
caster to almost replicate 
the sound of a steel guitar. He 
called it a “B-Bender.” 

And “Sweetheart” developed a 


second life. 

Gillian Welch, now an alt-country 
icon, was in college in the late ’80s when 
she picked up a used copy at Logos, a 
record store in Santa Cruz, Calif. 

“It was my gateway record,” she said. 
“It’s like the spokes of a wheel and, in 
many respects, my record collection 
radiates out from this record.” 

Marty Stuart was just 13 in 1972 
when he moved to Nashville to play in 
aging bluegrass star Lester Flatt’s band. 
Around that time, Stuart found a copy 
of “Sweetheart” in a bargain bin at a 
mall. 

He loved the record, loved the Byrds, 
but was struck by the wall between the 
old-time country players and the young¬ 
er musicians who admired them. He 
witnessed it firsthand when he backed 
Flatt on a Michigan State University bill 
in 1973 that also featured Parsons, Em- 
mylou Harris and the Eagles. 

“They were all excited about meeting 
Lester Flatt, but I found it really inter¬ 
esting that Lester didn’t know who any 
of those people were,” Stuart says. 

By the end of 1973, Parsons had died, 
at 26, of the overdose. White would 
also be gone, killed that same year by 
a drunk driver. In 1980, Stuart bought 
White’s B-Bender Telecaster from his 
widow for $1,450. You can see him play¬ 
ing it, for the first time, while backing 
Johnny Cash on “Saturday Night Live” 
in 1982. It remains his regular guitar. 

McGuinn met Stuart for the first time 
in the late 1990s. Stuart showed the 
singer how he had learned all of White’s 
“Sweetheart” licks. He also apologized 
for what had happened at the Opry, even 
though he was 10 years old at the time. 

“Give me another chance at that,” 
Stuart said, inviting McGuinn to play 
with him. 

That led to a show at the Opry in 2010. 

“And man,” Stuart says, “from the 
minute he walked in, it was like a prince 
had returned. He was honored and 
loved.” 

That same feeling pervaded the The¬ 
atre at Ace Hotel in Los Angeles in July, 
as McGuinn and Hillman — backed by 
Stuart and the Fabulous Superlatives 
— opened their “Sweetheart” tour. 

In the lobby, a woman with the 
album’s logo tattooed on her back 
caught the eye of Craig Butler, the artist 
who adapted Jo Mora’s rodeo poster 
for the original cover. Dwight Yoakam, 
with his cowboy hat, took a seat in the 
orchestra section. So did Mike Camp¬ 
bell, the longtime guitarist in Tom 
Petty’s Heartbreakers. The late Petty, a 
huge Byrds fan, produced solo records 
by both McGuinn and Hillman. 

The concert opened with the Dylan- 
penned Byrds staple “My Back Pages” 
and Hillman’s vocal on the country- 
influenced, pre-“Sweetheart” song, 
“Time Between.” 

Finally, after a short break, Stuart 
returned for the second set and pro¬ 
claimed, “Can you believe what we’re 
going to experience?” 

McGuinn sang “You Ain’t Goin’ 
Nowhere,” Hillman took “Hickory 
Wind,” and Chris Scruggs, grandson of 
the banjo player Earl, put down his bass 
for the pedal steel. McGuinn got his do- 
over at “The Christian Life.” 

“I didn’t really know what it meant,” 
he told the crowd. “I do now.” 

After that first concert was over, 
McGuinn, in a phone call, talked of how 
much he loved performing those songs 
again, looking over at Hillman, and also 
about how moved he was by Stuart’s 
playing. “Listening to Marty play his 
Telecaster with the B-Bender, it was 
like being with Clarence White again.” 

He didn’t make too much of the 
crowd’s cheers. They felt good, sure, but 
“I’m not really into vindication. 

“It was just a great show.” 
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A gender-bending tale set in the Old West 


By David Wright 

The Seattle Times 

I n “Whiskey When We’re Dry,” 
Oregon author John Larison spins 
a smooth yet bracing Western yarn 
that both celebrates and subverts the 
romance of the Old West through more 
complex contemporary perspectives on 
gender and race. 

Her dark-skinned mother having died 
in her infancy, young Jessilyn Harney 
has grown up ranching out on the range 
with her Pa and her older brother, Noah. 
Suffering from what we would now call 
post-traumatic stress disorder, her Pa 
is haunted by the things he saw and did 
while a sharpshooter in the Civil War. 
Having succumbed to the lure of opiate- 
laced patent medicine, her stern father 
has become a shell of his former self. As 
he tersely puts it, “This life has a habit of 
reducing a man.” 

When Jessilyn is 13, Noah rebels and 
runs away, and Jessilyn has already grown 
into an orphan in all but name when, dur¬ 
ing the autumn of her 16th year, her Pa sets 


out for the high country and never makes 
it back. Going after him, she finds only 
tattered clothing, gnawed bones and hair, 
amid the tracks of a mountain lion. 

Adrift and alone on 
the family home¬ 
stead, a veritable 
nonentity, Jessilyn’s 
only recourse would 
seem to be to get 
herself a husband, 
yet she is utterly un¬ 
schooled in the pret¬ 
tified ways of women, 
completely at sea in 
the rituals of court¬ 
ship. Meanwhile, 
in the years since 
his departure, her brother has become 
a nearly legendary outlaw, the “ruthless 
Noah Harney, leader of the Wild Bunch,” 
wanted dead or alive by the law, yet some¬ 
thing of a hero to the common man. 

Tall, muscular and deep-voiced, and a 
crack shot with a pistol, Jessilyn makes a 
radical decision. She cuts her hair, binds 
her chest, and sets out to track down Noah 


under the assumed name and gender of 
Jesse, soon refined to Mr. Jesse Straight, 
gunslinger. 

The premise isn’t all that far-fetched. 
Contemporary accounts abound with 
records of women who fought as men in 
the Civil War, and then there was legend¬ 
ary stagecoach driver Charley Parkhurst, 
discovered upon his demise to be anatomi¬ 
cally a woman. 

Launching on her quest, Jesse en¬ 
counters a varied succession of colorful 
characters. A dispirited prostitute called 
Lilly Flowers immediately sees through 
Jesse’s disguise, and when asked how she 
wound up working in a brothel, gives the 
book its title: “We reach for the familiar 
drink when we run dry.” There is a fiery 
preacher, an English doctor, and every¬ 
where grim and boastful men, quick to 
violence. Jesse’s dual status gives her a 
unique perspective on this macho world, 
with a knack for seeing through the bellig¬ 
erent posturing and false bravado of men 
who are a far less deadly shot than she is. 
Tension mounts as Jesse joins up with a 
militia organized by a vindictive governor 


with a vendetta against her brother. It is 
here that she encounters another militia¬ 
man who is attracted to Jesse, but not as a 
woman. 

As in Charles Portis’ classic “True 
Grit,” much of the appeal of the telling 
hangs upon the distinct voice of its nar¬ 
rator, and Jesse’s narration combines 
folksy vernacular with an easy loping gait, 
punctuated by the ringing cadences of 
the Good Book. Describing the pleasures 
of marksmanship, she observes “There 
comes a holy rightness after a bull’s-eye, 
and the first one is a downright revela¬ 
tion.” It is comfortable, burnished West¬ 
ern prose that goes down smooth with 
hardly a false note. 

Yet for all its wistful cowboy poetry, the 
story told here is decidedly unromantic, 
piercing the heroism of the Old West and 
highlighting the experiences and identi¬ 
ties of marginalized people who were 
traditionally written out of the script. 
Larison strikes a fine balance between 
satisfying and surprising our expecta¬ 
tions, in an enjoyable addition to the ever- 
evolving literature of the American West. 



ATTENTION 

ATTENTION 

ATTENTION 


Attention 

Joshua Cohen 

Cohen’s first collection of non¬ 
fiction features 46 pieces, about 
everything from the Ringling 
Bros, circus to Bernie Sand¬ 
ers. And those are just a couple 
recognizable topics. Throw in 
deep dives about Czech writer 
Bohumil Hrabal, 1936 Ger¬ 
man Olympian Helene Mayer, 
and 29 pages about the author’s 
journey to Azerbaijan in search 
of wisdom from the “Mountain 
Jews” living in the Caucasus 
mountains, and what you have 
is a hodgepodge of writing that 
makes your head spin. 

Digested in very small doses 

— an essay per night before bed, 
say, or a short one on the john 

— it will still take you weeks to 
reach the end of this book. And 
when you get there, you’ll prob¬ 
ably have forgotten how Hrabal 
redeemed Socialist Realism. 

The book is filled with topics 
that will be foreign to most read¬ 
ers, forcing them to really en¬ 
gage if they want to comprehend 
any of it. Despite the author’s 
disdain for our modern society of 
distraction, it also helps to have 
Google close at hand. 

If you enjoyed Cohen’s singu¬ 
lar novel “Book of Numbers,” 
you’ll find essays here to love, 
too. You’ll just have to work at it. 

— Rob Merrill/AP 


THE HAN 
WHO 

COULDN'T 


MISS 



llr’itil 

DAVID HANDLER 


The Man Who 
Couldn't Miss 

David Handler 

In the series’ 10th outing, Hol¬ 
lywood ghost writer and novelist 
Stewart “Hoagy” Hoag has joined 
his actress ex-wife, Merilee Nash, 
at her farm in Connecticut. 
Hoagy is staying in the farm’s 
guesthouse, where he’s work¬ 
ing on his next book. Merilee 
is directing and starring in the 
one-night performance of Noel 
Coward’s “Private Lives” that 
will be a fundraiser to save the 
historic Sherbourne Playhouse. 
The audience will be filled with 
“stage and society luminaries” — 
Katharine Hepburn and Jackie 
Onassis and her “tall, dark and 
handsome son,” to name a few. 
And the play will be star-studded 
with four well-known actors. 

Hoagy again turns amateur 
sleuth when one of the male 
leads is murdered during the 
play’s intermission. Hoagy 
already is dealing with a former 
friend of Merilee who is black¬ 
mailing her over an incident that 
happened more than 20 years 
ago. Although Merilee is inno¬ 
cent, she knows that even a whiff 
of scandal can derail her career 
and ruin her wholesome image. 

“The Man Who Couldn’t Miss” 
doesn’t miss a beat with its enter¬ 
taining plot. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


THE! 
LINE 
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DAVID JOY 


The Line That Held Us 

David Joy 

Joy’s unflinching look at those 
who live in the Appalachian area 
of western North Carolina takes 
another unconventional spin in 
“The Line That Held Us.” 

The bond between lifelong 
best friends Dari Moody and 
Calvin Hooper is tested when 
Dari accidently shoots Carol 
“Sissy” Brewer, mistaking the 
mentally challenged man for a 
wild boar. Dari is guilt-wracked 
about killing the man, but he’s 
also worried that Carol’s violent 
brother, Dwayne, will retali¬ 
ate against him and his entire 
family. Dari persuades Calvin to 
help him bury Carol’s body, but 
Dwayne finds out what happened 
to his brother and launches his 
own brand of brutal justice, tar¬ 
geting Dari, Calvin and Calvin’s 
girlfriend, Angie Moss. 

“The Line That Held Us” 
delves deep into the characters’ 
background and motives. Their 
actions weigh on the conscience 
of Dari and Calvin, who aren’t 
accustomed to “such darkness. 
They were ordinary men — work- 
hard, weekend-warrior, get-up- 
and-go-to-church kind of men.” 

“The Line That Held Us” 
continues Joy’s gritty look at 
families and the land that shapes 
them. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 



The Shark Club 

Ann Kidd Taylor 

Ann Kidd Taylor, daughter of 
novelist Sue Monk Kidd, offers 
a thrilling tale of love, loss and, 
yes, sharks in her debut novel. 

Orphaned marine biologist 
Maeve Donnelly has devoted her 
life to the study of sharks ever 
since she was bitten by one when 
she was 12. Having just turned 
30, she returns after a research 
trip to Bimini to her home base, 
the south Florida hotel run by 
her colorful, book-loving grand¬ 
mother. Surprises await: Maeve’s 
charming rogue would-be writer 
twin, Robin, is about to leave his 
job running the hotel, and her 
former fiance, Daniel, who broke 
her heart when he had an affair, 
is now the hotel’s chef. 

Maeve bonds with Daniel’s 
6-year-old daughter, Hazel, over 
a shared appreciation of ocean 
life, forming the Shark Club. As 
Maeve is drawn again to Daniel, 
she must confront her feelings 
for her sexy British colleague 
Nicholas. After she discovers a 
horrific shark-finning operation, 
she’s determined to stop it. 

Taylor vividly describes the 
tropical, touristy setting as she 
weaves romance and danger, 
taking the reader on a thrilling 
Florida vacation with an environ¬ 
mental twist. 

— Marci Schmitt/Star Tribune 



Tailspin 

Sandra Brown 

Rye Mallett has a talent for 
flying planes, and his piloting 
skills have gotten him out of 
many jams. One night during a 
particularly nasty storm that has 
shut down the Atlanta airport, 
he’s asked to deliver a black 
box to a Dr. Lambert, since the 
material inside is time-sensitive. 
When he’s about to land, a sabo¬ 
tage attempt forces him to crash 
land. He survives with hardly 
a scratch, but his luck changes 
when a woman shows up claim¬ 
ing to represent Lambert and 
wanting the black box. 

Dr. Brynn O’Neal refuses to 
say what’s in the box, but as¬ 
sures him it’s critical that it reach 
its destination on time. Mallett 
doesn’t know if he can trust her, 
but decides to help her make the 
delivery. There are some nasty 
people with powerful connections 
who want the contents for their 
own purposes, even if it means 
killing Mallett and O’Neal. 

Brown knows how to craft rogu¬ 
ish but lovable men with strong 
and likable independent women, 
and “Tailspin” is no exception. 
The mystery of the contents of 
the box provides an intriguing 
and puzzling thriller, and the final 
reveal makes the reader adore the 
main characters even more. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 


PRIME-TIME EMMYS 


“American Animals”: Four bored Univer¬ 
sity of Kentucky students decide to steal rare 
books from Transylvania University’s special 
collections library. Give “American Animals” 
director Bart Layton credit for turning what 
would have been a mildly interesting heist tale 
into a fascinating examination of crime and 
the unfettered thinking of youth. His accounts 
of a robbery gone bad works because the film¬ 
maker best known for his documentary work 
took some big chances with his first foray into 
scripted moviemaking. The story is played out 
by four young actors — Barry Keoghan, Evan 
Peters, Jared Abrahamson and Blake Jenner 
— but Layton elevates the movie by having the 
participants talk directly to the camera. This is 
nothing new, used as recently as in “I, Tonya.” 
What makes Layton’s version different is that 
the testimonial sections are done by the four 
actual participants. The director was smart 
enough to listen to the documentarian in his 
head and trust that a tale of larceny conveyed 
through a strong restaging of the real events 
coupled with a recounting from the source is 
enough to be entertaining. 



Courtesy of Warner Bros. Pictures 


From left: Ed Helms, Hannibal Buress, 

Jon Hamm and Annabelle Wallis star in the 
comedy movie “Tag," now out on DVD. 

“Tag”: This is not only the latest example 
of how Hollywood is running out of original 
ideas, but proof no one seems to care that 
the imagination void is getting deeper and 
wider. The latest example of banal and boring 
material passed off as entertainment is the 
story of five friends who have been playing a 
game of tag in the month of May for 30 years. 
Jerry (Jeremy Renner) is the king of tag, 
having never been touched. The four other 
friends — Hoagie (Ed Helms), Callahan (Jon 
Hamm), Sable (Hannibal Buress) and Chilli 
(Jake Johnson) — decide this is the year the 
untouched string ends. They have great hopes 
of succeeding as they know Jerry will be in a 
specific place dealing with his wedding. “Tag” 
plods along banking on the cast’s likability 
to be enough distraction that the script could 
have been written on a message from a fortune 
cookie. And even the cast feels like the B-team 
that had to be called in when smarter actors 
passed on the project. 

Also out on DVD and Blu-ray: 

“Chicago Med: Season Three” 

“Once Upon a Time: The Complete Seventh 
Season” 

“Criminal Minds: The Thirteenth Season” 

“The Originals: The Fifth and Final Sea¬ 
son”: Thousand-year-old vampires battle in 
the city that they built. Daniel Gillies stars. 

“Flash: Season Four”: Included in the 23 
episodes of the superhero series starring Grant 
Gustin is the DC Comics crossover event. 

“Scandal: The Complete Sixth and Seventh 
Seasons” 

“Star: Season 2”: Series follows three 
talented singers, desperate for a new start and 
with ambitions of stardom. 

“Lucifer: The Third and Final Season” 

“S.W.A.T.: Season 1”: Shemar Moore stars in 
this series that follows an elite group of police 
officers in Los Angeles. 

“Woman Walks Ahead”: Jessica Chastain 
plays a widowed artist who, in the 1880s, trav¬ 
els to North Dakota to paint a portrait of Chief 
Sitting Bull (Michael Greyeyes). 

“Book Club”: Four lifelong friends attempt 
to shake things up by tackling “Fifty Shades of 
Grey.” 

“RBG”: A look at the life and career of U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


1 was exorcising... my own demons' 



ning and you know you have no idea if this 
thing’s going to even work, and then it works 
and it really works. And then not only do you 
have a great audience response, but your com¬ 
munity really loves it and specifically your 
performance, it’s awesome. 

The show is dark. How did you get to 
those places and sustain it? 

It was definitely the most challenging 
creative experience — emotional experience 
— I’ve had at work ever because it was relent¬ 
less. ... Honestly it’s hard to describe in words 
how you get into a place like that. But what I 
know for sure is that I just felt great compas¬ 
sion for this woman, even though she did 
something so horrific. I somehow connect¬ 
ed with her and related to her — I think 
probably one element was because she 
was a mom and the idea of having a 
small kid and never seeing that kid 
again because you’re in prison 
for the rest of your life.... I 
mean, I could just get emo¬ 
tional thinking about that. 

... And honestly, I think I 
was exorcising a lot of my 
own demons.... My own 
baggage and history and 
trauma that I’ve had in my 
past. Obviously I... don’t 
have an experience like this 
woman has had, but I have my 
own stuff. And I think it was an 
amazing place to just kind of work 
it and get catharsis through it and 
just splay out, like, all of my guts on the 
table every day in a safe environment. It’s 
kind of an amazing part of the job that I do. 

How did you compartmentalize it and go 
home to your son? 

I thought it was going to be really hard, 
and it was like my sanctuary, you know? At 
the end of the day, I could throw it all off on 
the floor and leave it at work and go home to 
something very simple. You know what it’s 
like when you have a 2- or 3-year-old: food, 
play, water, change the diaper, take a nap 
(laughs). Things need to be done. There’s no 
complicated mind games, there’s no compli¬ 
cated emotions.... And there was something 
freeing about that. 

How has your summer been, touring with 
your family? 

I really love (to travel), and I just feel grate¬ 
ful that we’re having this experience. It’s 
definitely not without its challenges, having 
a small kid, moving him around a lot. But it’s 
amazing. It’s such a great education for him 
and for me — out of our comfort zone hearing 
new languages, trying foods. It’s fun to do it as 
a family even though, you know, my husband’s 
working a lot. That is what it is. I’ve probably 
seen the show at least 30 times. Never gets old. 
It doesn’t. He’s the best. Truly. And I mean 
that! I’m biased, of course. But I think also if I 
saw the show completely not knowing him, I’d 
think it’s the best show ever. 


‘The Sinner’ was cathartic 
for nominee Jessica Biel 


Evan Agostini, Invision/AP 


By Brooke Lefferts 


A s a kid, like a lot of us, 

Jessica Biel practiced giving 
a speech in front of a mirror 
for that fairytale moment 
when she won a top award. 

But unlike most of us, Biel’s mo¬ 
ment has a chance to come true 
— she’s nominated for an Emmy 
Award for best lead actress in 
a limited series for her role 
in “The Sinner,” the USA 
Network series that she stars 
in and helped bring about as 
its executive producer. And 
now that the moment is closer 
— the Emmy Awards will be 
presented next month — she’s 
worried that she might get a 
little tongue-tied. 

“I’ve recently had a 
thought of like, ‘do I need to 
prepare something?’... I’m 
a really bad public speaker 
when I have to be me; I’m 
way more nervous about it. 

So I’m not quite sure what to 
do with that yet. I’m still try¬ 
ing to figure out, you know, 
do you have a paper just in 
case? But then what if you 
lose? Now you have this paper 
and it’s, like, embarrassing,” 
she said, laughing. “I haven’t 
quite put together what my 
path is yet.” 

Her acting path has taken 
her far. She started out as a 
teen in the TV series “7th 
Heaven” and has starred in nu¬ 
merous TV and film roles since 
then. But her biggest role has 
been as a mom to son Silas with 
husband Justin Timberlake; she’s 
been in Europe this summer with the 
family, accompanying Timberlake on 
tour. 

In a recent interview, Biel talked 
about the satisfaction of bringing 
“The Sinner” to the small screen, its 
dark nature, and escaping with her 
husband and 3-year-old son. 

Associated Press: This was your 
project, you’re the show’s executive 
producer, so was it extra-sweet? 

Jessica Biel: I think when you put 
so much heart and blood, sweat and 
tears, and you’re there at the begin- 


“The Sinner,” starring Jessica Biel, 
is airing on AFN-Prime on Fridays. 
Biel is nominated for an Emmy for 
best lead actress in a limited series 
for her role in the show. The Emmys 
will be presented Sept. 17. 
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By Gabriella Boston 

The Washington Post 

W orking out is a great habit that 
once broken can be hard to 
pick back up. But you can still 
fit it into your overseas tour or 

beach visit. 

“The priority is still the vacation. The 
question becomes how and what can we 
incorporate to stay active? If we’re at the 
beach, maybe we do some paddleboard¬ 
ing, beach jogging, bike rides,” says Victor 
Maldonado, a personal trainer in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Kathy Pugh, a Washington running 
coach, doesn’t just advise her clients to 
go on running tours when they visit new 
places, she does it herself. This summer, 
she and her 14-year-old daughter, Ava, 
jogged through the streets of Cleveland. 
“We probably logged at least a 10K one 
of the days,” Pugh says. But better yet, 
their running tours were lined with street 
art and views of the Cleveland Cultural 
Gardens, and punctuated by a visit to West 
Side Market and a glorious lunch of pizza 
and cannolis in Cleveland’s Little Italy. 

“It was a culture, art, foodie run tour, and 
never once did we have to find and pay for 
parking,” Pugh says. 

It’s true that running tours and paddle¬ 
boarding don’t exactly equate to a one- 
hour spin class, or several sets of dead lifts 
and pullups. But unless you’re training for 
a marathon (more on that later) or are on a 
very long vacation (more on that later, too), 
it’s not so important to perfectly replicate 
what you’re doing fitness-wise at home, 
says Jessica Matthews, senior adviser for 
the American Council on Exercise. 

“I recommend moving away from the 
‘all or nothing’ mindset that is so common 
when it comes to fitness and nutrition,” 
Matthews says. “The key to developing 
and maintaining lasting healthful habits is 
to remain flexible in your approach.” 

This can mean not only different physi¬ 
cal activities, but splitting up your desired 
minutes of exercise per day into smaller 
portions. “An example could be perform¬ 
ing 10 minutes of body-weight exercises in 
your hotel room first thing in the morning, 
a 10-minute swim in the pool in the after¬ 


noon after lunch, and a 10-minute walk 
around town in the evening to soak up the 
sights,” says Matthews. 

If you need motivation, consider what 
doing nothing on vacation can cost 
you. Here the principle of reversibility 
— which Matthews sums up as “if you 
don’t use it, you lose it” — comes into 
play. According to Matthews, the body 
starts experiencing changes after as little 
as one week of inactivity. Declines in car¬ 
diorespiratory fitness begin after seven to 


Here are some exercises from 
personal trainer Victor Maldonado 
that can be done with a hotel room 
towel or a beach towel. 

Isometric towel curl 
(20 reps per arm, 3 sets) 

• Using a towel, grip one end of the fabric 
tightly in one hand, while placing your foot 
on the other end of the towel. This is your 
starting position. 

• Position your forearm so it is parallel to the 
ground and your elbow is positioned tightly 
at your side. 

• Pulling up on the towel, contract your 
biceps tightly. Because you are standing on 
the other end of the towel, the fabric will not 
move, but you will feel the contraction in the 
biceps. Hold the contraction for 10 seconds. 

• Relax your arm, and complete the 
recommended number of exercises. Once 
completed, switch the towel to your other 
hand and repeat. 

Standing towel row 
(20 reps, 3 sets) 

• Wrap a long beach towel around a pole 
and grab onto each end with a hand. Place 
your feet at the base of the pole and lean 
back so that your arms are straight. This is 
the starting position. 

• Keep your body in a straight line from 
head to heels as you pull yourself forward 
with your arms, keeping your elbows 
tucked close into your ribs. 

• Retract your shoulder blades toward 
the midline of your back. Pause once your 
hands have come to your chest and your 
shoulders are fully contracted, then slowly 
lower yourself back to your starting position. 


10 days (strength, however, doesn’t begin 
declining until three weeks or more of 
inactivity). 

That means that if you’re training for a 
marathon, you might not be able to take 
it quite as easy on vacation, Pugh says. 
Instead, you might seek out local running 
clubs or ask a concierge to help you map 
out a safe running route. 

Even if you’re not training for a mara¬ 
thon but you are vacationing for weeks on 
end, you might want to check out the local 
gym and see if they offer week passes, 
says Maldonado. He often gives his clients 
workout programs for the road, includ¬ 
ing a non-gym body-weight workout (see 
examples in box). 

“You can do a lot with body-weight ex¬ 
ercises like lunges and squats, situps and 
pushups,” Maldonado says. “You also start 
looking for ‘hidden’ equipment. Maybe a 
couch can be used for [triceps] dips?” 

Another important aspect of not coming 
back from vacation feeling discouraged 
and out of shape is to keep an eye on vaca¬ 
tion eating — in a mindful, not punishing 
way, Matthews says. If you’re going to 
indulge in boardwalk french fries or ice 
cream sundaes, then do so without guilt or 
shame and focus on eating vegetables and 
fruits and other foods in their whole state. 
She also recommends broiled, baked and 
grilled over sauteed and fried food, as well 
as keeping healthful snacks such as raw 
almonds on hand. 

Maldonado, who agrees about guilt-free 
indulgences, warns his clients not to try 
to make up for indulging in boardwalk 
fries by taking a walk around the block. 
“That’s a false equivalency, and it can also 
make exercise seem like punishment,” he 
says. (A true exercise equivalency for that 
500-plus calorie portion of boardwalk fries 
—just FYI — would be for a 150-pound 
person to jog for one hour.) 

The bottom line is that vacationers 
should return re-energized and ready to 
continue making healthy choices every 
day. Maldonado puts it this way: “Fit¬ 
ness is so much more than a number on a 
scale and the size of your waist. It’s about 
healthy habits and having energy and 
community.” 


QUICK HITS 

Eye exam 
may predict 
Alzheimer’s 

By Michele Munz 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Using an easy eye exam, 
researchers at Washington Uni¬ 
versity of Medicine in St. Louis 
were able to detect evidence of 
Alzheimer’s disease in patients 
before they had symptoms of the 
disease. 

The findings, involving 30 
patients, were published Aug. 24 
in the journal JAMA Ophthal¬ 
mology. 

Scientists estimate that 
Alzheimer’s-related plaques 
begin accumulating in the 
brain two decades before the 
onset of symptoms. Physicians 
can use PET scans and lumbar 
punctures to detect the plaques, 
but the tests are expensive and 
invasive. 

Researchers have been looking 
for ways to detect the disease 
sooner and test drugs to intervene. 

“We know the pathology of 
Alzheimer’s disease starts to 
develop years before symptoms 
appear,” said co-principal inves¬ 
tigator Dr. Gregory Van Stavern, 
“but if we could use this eye test 
to notice when the pathology is 
beginning, it may be possible one 
day to start treatments sooner to 
delay further damage.” 

Longer studies involving more 
people are needed, but if changes 
detected with the eye test can be 
used as markers for Alzheimer’s 
risk, it might be possible to 
screen people in their 40s or 50s, 
Van Stavern said. 

The 30 study participants had 
an average age in the mid 70s. 
None were experiencing symp¬ 
toms of Alzheimer’s. 

Out of the study group, 17 had 
PET scans or lumbar punctures 
that showed evidence of accumu¬ 
lating plaques. The eye exams 
of all 17 also detected retinal 
thinning and large areas without 
blood vessels in the center of 
their retinas. 

The retinas appeared normal 
in patients whose PET scans 
and lumbar punctures were also 
normal. 

In previous studies, research¬ 
ers examining the eyes of people 
who had died from Alzheimer’s 
reported that the eyes of the 
patients showed signs of thinning 
in the retina and degradation of 
the optic nerve. 

In the new study, researchers 
used a technology similar to what 
is found in many eye doctors’ 
offices to measure thickness of 
the retina and optic nerve fibers. 
They added one component to 
the common test — angiography 
— which also allowed them to 
look at blood-flow patterns. 

“In patients whose PET scans 
and cerebrospinal fluid showed 
preclinical Alzheimer’s,” Van 
Stavern said, “the area at the 
center of the retina without blood 
vessels was significantly larger, 
suggesting less blood flow.” 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


Yes, it’s come to this: Pediatricians now issuing 

Prescriptions for play 



Beatrice de Gea, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


For kids, the need for play is completely serious and children should be 
doing more of it, according to a new report from the nation’s pediatricians. 


By Melissa Healy 
Los Angeles Times 

I magine a drug that could 
enhance a child’s creativity, 
critical thinking and resilience. 
Imagine that this drug were 
simple to make, safe to take, and 
could be had for free. 

The nation’s leading pediatricians 
say this miracle compound exists. 

In a new clinical report, they are 
urging doctors to prescribe it liber¬ 
ally to the children in their care. 
What is this wonder drug? Play. 
“This may seem old-fashioned, 
but there are skills to be learned 
when kids aren’t told what to do,” 
said Dr. Michael Yogman, a Har¬ 
vard Medical School pediatrician 
who led the drafting of the call 
to arms. Whether it’s rough-and- 
tumble physical play, outdoor play 
or social or pretend play, kids derive 
important lessons from the chance 
to make things up as they go, he 
said. 

The advice, issued by the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Pediatrics, might 
come as a shock to some parents. 
After spending years fretting over 
which toys to buy, which apps to 
download and which skill-building 
programs to send their kids to after 
school, letting them simply play 
— or better yet, playing with them 
— could seem like a step backward. 

The pediatricians insist that it’s 
not. The academy’s guidance does 
not include specific recommenda¬ 
tions for the dosing of play. Instead, 
it asks doctors to advise parents 
before their babies turn 2 that play 
is essential to healthy development. 
It also advocates for the restoration 
of play in schools. 

“Play is not frivolous,” the acad¬ 
emy’s report declares. It nurtures 
children’s ingenuity, cooperation 
and problem-solving skills — all of 
which are critical for a 21st-cen¬ 
tury workforce. It lays the neural 
groundwork that helps us “pursue 
goals and ignore distractions.” 

When parents engage in play with 
their children, it deepens relation¬ 
ships and builds a bulwark against 
the toxic effects of all kinds of 
stress, including poverty, the acad¬ 
emy says. 

In the pediatricians’ view, essen¬ 
tially every life skill that’s valued in 
adults can be built up with play. 

“Collaboration, negotiation, 
conflict resolution, self-advocacy, 
decision-making, a sense of agency, 
creativity, leadership, and increased 
physical activity are just some of 
the skills and benefits children gain 
through play,” they wrote. 

The pediatricians’ appeal 
comes as American kids are being 
squeezed by escalating academic 
demands at school, the relentless 
encroachment of digital media, and 
parents who either load up their 
schedules with organized activities 
or who are themselves too busy or 
stressed to play. 


The trends have been a long time 
coming. Between 1981 and 1997, 
detailed time-use studies showed 
that the time children spent at play 
declined by 25 percent. Since the 
adoption of sweeping education 
reforms in 2001, public schools 
have steadily increased the amount 
of time devoted to preparing for 
standardized tests. The focus on 
academic “skills and drills” has cut 
deeply into recess and other time 
for free play. 

By 2009, a study of Los Angeles 
kindergarten classrooms found that 
5-year-olds were so burdened with 
academic requirements that they 
were down to an average of just 19 
minutes per day of “choice time,” 
when they were permitted to play 
freely with blocks, toys or other 
children. One in four Los Angeles 
teachers reported there was no time 
at all for “free play.” 

Increased academic pressures 
have left 30 percent of U.S. kinder¬ 
garten classes without any recess. 
Such findings prompted the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Pediatrics to issue 
a policy statement in 2013 on the 
“crucial role of recess in school.” 

Another playtime thief: the grow¬ 
ing proportion of kids’ time spent in 
front of screens and digital devices, 
even among preschoolers. 

Last year, Common Sense Media 
reported that children up through 
age 8 spent an average of two hours 
and 19 minutes in front of screens 
each day. That included an average 
of 42 minutes a day for children 
under 2. 

This escalation of digital use 
comes with rising risks of obesity, 
sleep deprivation and cognitive, lan¬ 
guage and social-emotional delays, 
the American Academy of Pediat¬ 
rics warned in 2016. 

Yogman acknowledged that many 
digital games and screen-based 
activities can nurture some of the 
same areas that kids get through 
free play: problem-solving, spatial 
skills and persistence. But he said 


that in young kids especially, they 
are often crowding out games of 
make-believe, not to mention face- 
to-face time with peers and parents. 

“I respect that parents have busy 
lives and it’s easy to hand a child 
an iPhone,” he said. “But there’s a 
cost to that. For young children, it’s 
much too passive. And kids really 
learn better when they’re actively 
engaged and have to really discover 
things.” 

Moreover, he added, “language 
development is much enhanced 
when it involves real people and not 
screens.” 

The decline of play is a special 
hazard for the roughly 1 in 5 chil¬ 
dren in the United States who lives 
in poverty. These 14 million chil¬ 
dren most urgently need to develop 
the resilience that is nurtured with 
play. Instead, Yogman said, they 
are disproportionately affected by 
some of the trends that are making 
play scarce: academic pressures at 
schools that need to improve test 
scores, outside play areas that are 
limited or unsafe, and parents who 
lack the time or energy to share in 
playtime. 

“We’re not the only species that 
plays,” said Temple University 
psychologist Kathy Hirsh-Pasek, 
author of “Becoming Brilliant: 

What Science Tells Us About Rais¬ 
ing Successful Children.” “Dogs, 
cats, monkeys, whales and even 
octopuses play, and when you have 
something that prevalent in the 
animal kingdom, it probably has a 
purpose,” she added. 

Yogman also worries about the 
pressures that squeeze playtime for 
more affluent kids. 

“The notion that as parents we 
need to schedule every minute of 
their time is not doing them a great 
service,” he said. Even well-mean¬ 
ing parents may be “robbing them 
of the opportunity to have that joy 
of discovery and curiosity — the op¬ 
portunity to find things out on their 
own.” 


Whether it’s rough-and-tumble physical play, outdoor play or social or pretend play, 
kids derive important lessons from the chance to make things up as they go. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Start of college marks 
series of finals for mom 

A few days ago, while dropping our youngest 
child, Lilly, off to start her freshman year of 
college, I realized that a certain phase of my 
life as a mother was coming to an end. Over the 
past 23 years, I have become accustomed to putting the 
needs of our three children before all else. I nurtured 
them as babies, guided them through their school years 
and multiple military moves, and saw each one of them 
off to college. 

As I helped Lilly hang a poster in her dorm room a few 
days ago, it occurred to me that this would be the last 
time. The last time for all the things that have character¬ 
ized an era of raising children. In an instant, my mind 
was flooded with an overwhelming rush of melancholy as 
I comprehended the end of this purpose-driven period of 
my existence. 

This is it, I thought, the last time ... 

The last time I will hang a poster in a freshman dorm 
room, or fill a shower caddy with soaps and shampoos, 
or meet my daughter’s fresh-faced resident adviser. The 
last time I will forget to bring a set of tools to put together 
the shelf unit we bought at Walmart, or drop the bedrail 
on my foot while lofting our daughter’s bed, or watch my 
husband standing, arms crossed, in the dorm’s coed hall¬ 
way shielding his baby girl from the boys’ prying eyes. 

The last time I will argue with my daughter over 
whether or not a smoothie maker is a dorm room neces¬ 
sity, or lecture her about boys’ intentions after midnight, 
or realize that she doesn’t understand why she needs 
to separate the darks from the lights when doing her 
laundry. 

The last time I will attend a first-year parent orienta¬ 
tion session, otherwise known as the “Free Pen Grab,” or 
embarrass my daughter by asking the campus tour guide 
if students are required to wear helmets when riding 
bikes, or wonder at the gluten-free, halal, allergy-friendly, 
non-genetically modified choices at the newfangled col¬ 
lege dining hall. 

The last time I will struggle with the thought of my 
innocent child being lured into one of many fraternities 
that line the campus, or deny that she might dance with 
the brothers to bass-heavy hip-hop music blasting from 
enormous speakers on game day, or cringe at the idea of 
her lounging on the ratty couch sitting on the fraternity’s 
front porch, or scoff at the notion that she might enthusi¬ 
astically engage in a game of beer pong on the red-Solo- 
cup-strewn fraternity house lawn. 

The last time I will be duped into using a freshman 
orientation coupon to get a measly 5 percent off of a 
fortune’s worth of sweatshirts, refrigerator magnets, 
fleece vests, car stickers, water bottles, hats, lanyards 
and mousepads at the college bookstore. The last time I 
will be surprised when the college staff informs me that, 
despite the fact that we are expected to pay all the bills 
for our child’s tuition, room, board, books, Wi-Fi, parking, 
health services, printing, laundry and other undefined 
fees, we will never have access to her college grades, 
health status or disciplinary history. 

The last time I will pray that my daughter won’t have 
to shower in a stall next to a football linebacker brushing 
his teeth in one of her dorm’s gender-neutral bathrooms, 
or notice all the potential make-out spots along the sylvan 
campus paths, or witness her lock eyes with cute but full- 
grown lacrosse players, or sigh with reluctant acceptance 
at the bowls of complimentary condoms scattered about 
the dorm common areas, health center and student union. 

The last time I will meet my daughter in the dorm 
parking lot beside our minivan after freshman orienta¬ 
tion to say farewell. The last time I will make her promise 
to call home every Sunday. The last time she will admit 
that she’s a little scared. The last time I will assure her 
that the next four years will be some of the best years of 
her life. 

And hopefully, the first time my daughter is the last one 
to let go when we hug goodbye. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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TO THE POINT 

BY OLIVIA MITRA FRAMKE / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


ACROSS 
1 Lightheaded 
6 Underwater 
workplaces 
13 One of four on the 
annual tennis 
calendar 

18 Navel formation? 

19 Not renewed 

21 1836 siege setting 

22 First name on the 

high bench 

23 Follower of deuce 

24 Wordsmith Peter 

Mark_ 

25 Lot of back and forth? 
27 Alternative to grass 

29 Place for a prize 

ceremony 

30 Nellie who wrote 

“Ten Days in a Mad- 
House” 

31 Point of no return? 

34 Certain corp. takeover 

35 ft’s meant to be 

36 NBC hit since ’75 

37 Ingredient in a Dark 

’n’ Stormy 

38 Muslim holy men 
40 Designer inits. 

42 “Awesome!” 

43 Lead-in to line 

44 Rod who was the 1977 

A.L. M.V.P 

45 “Bridesmaids” co-star 


47 Food with an 
unfortunate¬ 
sounding last two 
syllables 

50 Really fancy 

51 Dreams up 

55 Sophocles tragedy 

56 Get further mileage 

57 Vegetable or pasta, 

e-g- 

58 Drip, drip, drip 

59 Annual sporting event 

that is this puzzle’s 
theme 

62 Outside: Prefix 

63 Really green 

64 Stingy sort? 

65 Many a presidential 

hopeful: Abbr. 

66 Treasure-map 

markers 

68 Ostracize 

69 Lead-in to boy or girl 

70 Standard info on 

stationery nowadays 

72 U. of Md. player 

73 Spot 

74 Conjunction in the 

Postal Service creed 
76 The Eagles, on 
scoreboards 

78 Perignon, for one 

79 “Nature is the_of 

God”: Dante 
81 Something to live for 

83 Chaney of silents 

84 One at home, 

informally 

85 Ape 

88 “Zip it!” 


89 Things found in clogs 

90 Bourbon Street’s 

locale, informally 
92 Frenzy 

94 Stadium name near 
Citi Field 

96 Spectators’ area 

98 “Harlequin’s 

Carnival” painter 

99 James_, Belgian 

painter in the 
movement Les XX 

100 Flowchart symbol 

101 Saskatchewan native 

102 It represents you 
104 Old-timey 

106 First and last black 
key on a standard 
piano 

108 Gas type: Abbr. 

109 Location of 
59-Across 

114 Fly-by-night? 

115 Canape topper 

116 Computer command 
117Time to vote: Abbr. 

118 Italian car, informally 

119 Lead-in to “Man,” 
“Woman” or “Fool” 
in Top 40 hits 

120 Further 

121 Part of U.S.T.A.: 
Abbr. 

122 City grid: Abbr. 

123 Enthusiasm 

124 Lion or tiger 

DOWN 

1 Employs 

2 Not for keeps 


3 Low soccer score 

4 Wittily insults 

5 Number on a trophy 

6 “Alas ...” 

7 One of a well-known 

8 Inits. in 2010 news 

9 Broadway’s Cariou 

10 Computer key 

11 Utterly uninspiring 

12 Oscar-nominated 

George of “Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?” 

13 Designer Jacobs 

14 Emotionally detached 

15 Jungle predator 

16 Code you don’t want 

to break 

17 Returned to earth? 

19 “I can’t talk now” 

20 Louisville standout 
26 Candidate for rehab 
28 Square dance 

maneuver 

31 Oscar-winning film 

of 1984 

32 Revel 

33 College in Boston 

37 Whole host 

38 “Why should_?” 

39 Win every game 
41 Security agreement 
43 One way to answer a 

server? 

46 Winning words 

47 Guy 

48 Dweller along the 

Bering Sea 

49 The “L” of L.C.D. 



52 Genius Bar 

72 When the diet starts, 

86 How the Quran is 

97 Towers over 

employees 

perhaps 

written 

103 Blue hue 

53 Relish 

75 Locale for Charlie 

87 Film-related anagram 

105 Metal fastener 

54 Rugged, as a 

Chan 

of AMERICAN 

107 Three-person card 

landscape 

77 Dating-profile section 

88 City in Iraq’s Sunni 

game 

60 Impotent 

78 Denims 

89 Clear the air? 

llOVox V.I.Ps 

61 Paradigm 

80 Purchases at tire 

91 “I’ll take that as_” 

lllForever and a day 

64 Submerge 

shops 

93 Proficient in 

112 Red Sox Hall-of- 

67 Cybertrash 

81 Do well with 

95 Much TV fare during 

Famer, to fans 

71 Force (into) 

82 Fit to be tied 

the wee hours 

113 “Bravo!” 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 




EBB 



The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 


Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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Mission ready 


Krasinski tackles terror, career shift in ‘Jack Ryan’ 


I remember somebody there saying, 'You know, politics 
come and go, but it's the soul of America that we're on the 
front line for.' I'm certainly one of those people that grew 
up with incredible parents who reminded us to be very, 
very proud of the country that we're from." 

— John Krasinski 


like other dramas depicting 
the agency as what Roland 
called a “cabal” filled with 
back-stabbers. 

“We did an extensive 
amount of research, spent a 
lot of time with military peo¬ 
ple, with former and current 
members of the intelligence 
community, and we witnessed 
such a high level of profes¬ 
sionalism,” Cuse said. “We 
had a great appreciation for 
the role that these people play 
in keeping us safe and keep¬ 
ing the world safe and the im¬ 
portance of the United States 
as a beacon of democracy.” 

That said, the producers 
reject the possibility that 
the show might be seen as a 
rebuke to President Donald 
Trump’s criticism of U.S. in¬ 
telligence agencies and his 
public war of words with some 
former chiefs. “Our inten¬ 
tion was to entertain people 
and to give Clancy fans the 
portrayal of the military and 
the CIA that they remember 
from the books and from the 
early movies,” Roland said. 

Krasinski, whose extend¬ 
ed family has a deep record 
of military service, salutes 
the approach. His said his 
research for the series gave 
him a newfound respect for 
the CIA and those in it. “I 
remember somebody there 
saying, ‘You know, politics 
come and go, but it’s the soul 
of America that we’re on the 
front line for,”’ he said. “I’m 
certainly one of those people 
that grew up with incredible 
parents who reminded us to 
be very, very proud of the 
country that we’re from.” 


By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

J ohn Krasinski comes 
across in conversation as 
a disarming match to his 
screen image, the sort of 
easygoing, decent guy he played 
on TV’s “The Office” and in the 
romantic comedy “Away We Go.” 

Make that his former image. 
In a burst of creative versatil¬ 
ity, he’s fashioned himself into an 
acclaimed film director with “A 
Quiet Place” (in which he plays 
opposite wife Emily Blunt) and 
muscular heroes in the movie 
“13 Hours: The Secret Soldiers of 
Benghazi” and the new Amazon 
Prime Video series “Tom Clancy’s 
Jack Ryan,” debuting Friday. 

In low-key style, Krasinski is 
proving that expectations are to 
be ignored. Who could have pre¬ 
dicted that gangly, deskbound Jim 
of “The Office” would be hunt¬ 
ing Middle Eastern terrorists as 
fledgling CIA analyst Ryan, or 
that the latest iteration of Clan¬ 
cy’s big-canvas work would ar¬ 
rive — cinematically intact — on 
the small screen? 

Such boundary-busting can be 
traced back to Krasinski’s 2005- 
13 “Office” days, in the sitcom 
that he considered “the best thing 
out there, movie or television.” 

The specific attraction of “Jack 
Ryan,” his first series since “The 
Office,” was both its form and 
content. With the debut season’s 
eight episodes, it’s possible to 
reimagine and delve into the 
title role in ways not possible in 
a time-constrained movie, Kra¬ 
sinski said. And then there’s the 
character himself, something of a 
childhood obsession for the actor. 
“It may sound hokey, but I think 


that Jack Ryan was always one of 
those characters that you actually 
thought you could be one day. You 
can’t grow up to be Superman or 
Spider-Man,” he said. It was plau¬ 
sible to imagine becoming Ryan, 
a man who “used his brain and 
his instincts and was able to do 
extraordinary things.” 

Casting the part was critical, 
said series creators and executive 
producers Carlton Cuse (“Lost”) 
and Graham Roland (“Mile 22”). 

“Carlton told me, ‘We could 
write the best show either of us 
have ever written, but if we don’t 
have the right guy playing Jack 
Ryan the show is just not going to 
work,”’ Roland recalled. A win¬ 
ning “everyman quality” needed 
for Ryan came across in Krasin¬ 
ski’s work in “The Office,” they 
said, but it was “13 Hours” that 
cinched the deal. “We felt, wow, 
this is the guy who not only has 
(Ryan’s) charm and intelligence... 
but he also had the physicality to 
be an action hero,” Roland said. 

The Amazon series rolls the 
videotape back to Ryan’s early 
days with the CIA in an original 
story by Cuse and Roland. View¬ 
ers meet him butting heads with 
new boss James Greer (Wendell 
Pierce), a vice admiral and top- 
ranking CIA official in the late 
Clancy’s works but in career-re¬ 
building mode here. 

Whatever changes have been 
introduced don’t clash with Ry¬ 
an’s steadfastness, said Roland, 
describing it at odds with the “age 
of the anti-hero.” 

“It felt really novel in a weird 
way to come back to a classic 
hero, a hero whose morality is 
his strength,” he said. It’s not just 
Ryan who’s the good guy: The 
CIA also wears a white hat, un- 


Amazon/AP 

John Krasinski stars in the new Amazon Prime Video series “Tom 
Clancy’s Jack Ryan.” Krasinski is known to audiences for his role as 
Jim on “The Office” and in films “13 Hours: The Secret Soldiers of 
Benghazi” and the recent hit “A Quiet Place.” 


Kanye West apologizes for saying slavery was a ‘choice’ 


From wire reports 

Kanye West apologized Wednesday on a 
Chicago radio station for calling slavery a 
“choice,” and he broke down on air over an 
old friend. 

“I don’t know if I properly apologized for 
how that slave comment made people feel, 
so I want to take this moment right now to 
say that I’m sorry for hurting, I’m sorry for 
the one-two effect of the MAGA hat into 
the slave comment,” West told 107.5 WGCI 
radio in his hometown. 

“And I’m sorry for people who felt let 
down by that moment, and also I appreci¬ 
ate you guys giving me the opportunity to 
talk to you about the way I was thinking 
and what I was going through and what led 
me to that,” he said. 

West also addressed a question that left 
him speechless on “Jimmy Kimmel Live!” 
about why he feels President Donald Trump 
cares about black people. He later tweeted 
he wasn’t stumped by the question and 
didn’t much appreciate how the show cut to 
a commercial break after his pause. He said 


he was just considering his answer: 

“I feel that (Trump) cares about the way 
black people feel about him, and he would 
like for black people to like him like they 
did when he was cool in the rap songs and 
all this,” West told WGCI. 

“He will do the things that are neces¬ 
sary to make that happen because he’s got 
an ego like all the rest of us, and he wants 
to be the greatest president, and he knows 
that he can’t be the greatest president 
without the acceptance of the black com¬ 
munity,” the rapper added. “So it’s some¬ 
thing he’s gonna work towards, but we’re 
gonna have to speak to him.” 

Sheeran plays himself in film 

Ed Sheeran plays himself in Danny 
Boyle’s next film, his first significant role 
on the big screen. 

In the movie written by Richard Curtis, 
former “EastEnders” star Himesh Patel 
plays a singer-songwriter who wakes up 
one day as the only person in the world who 


remembers the Beatles. 

“And then I discover him and take him on 
tour. Then he gets much, much bigger than 
me through doing stuff. Yeah, it’s very clev¬ 
er,” Sheeran said in an interview this week. 
“I got to actually kind of learn how to act.... 
With the ‘Game of Thrones’ thing, that was 
literally me popping in for a day and mak¬ 
ing a cameo.... But this was like full days on 
set, like full 12-hour days.” 

Sheeran completed his part of produc¬ 
tion earlier this year, in the middle of his 
latest tour. The as-yet-untitled movie is set 
for release in September 2019. 

The 27-year-old British pop star says his 
long-term goal in Hollywood is to make a 
movie musical in the vein of the 2007 Irish 
romance “Once.” “I want to make some¬ 
thing like that. Something like that where 
songs dictate the film in a way,” he said. “I 
can’t see myself playing an Avenger, you 
know? I don’t really want to be actor.” 

Sheeran was promoting a new Apple 
Music documentary “Songwriter,” focused 
on the creation of his last album. 


Other news 

■ Alec Baldwin has pulled out of playing 
Bruce Wayne’s father in the “Joker” movie. 
The actor told USA Today on Wednesday 
he has “scheduling” issues. 

■ Paramount Pictures says Wednesday 
that “Top Gun: Maverick” is being pushed 
back a year to a June 26, 2020, theatrical 
release. The studio has also set a May 15, 
2020, release date for a sequel to John Kra¬ 
sinski’s breakout thriller “A Quiet Place.” 

■ Hacktivist thriller “Mr. Robot” is 
coming to an end. USA Network said 
Wednesday the drama series starring 
Emmy Award-winner Rami Malek will air 
its fourth and final season in 2019. 

■ An attorney plans to sue actor Brad 
Pitt’s foundation over the degradation of 
homes built in an area of New Orleans that 
was among the hardest hit by Hurricane 
Katrina. Ron Austin tells WWL-TV he 
plans to bring a lawsuit on behalf of some 
Lower Ninth Ward residents against Pitt’s 
Make It Right foundation. 
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By Michael Morell 

Special to The Washington Post 

A mid all the controversies and 
scandals from Washington domi¬ 
nating our news cycle, a major 
counterterrorism success by the 
United States last week did not get the at¬ 
tention it deserved: Government officials 
are confident that Ibrahim Hassan al- 
Asiri, al-Qaida’s chief bomb maker, was 
killed during a U.S. drone strike late last 
year. 

If the reports are true — and caution is 
in order since al-Asiri has been reported 
killed before, only to show up very much 
alive — he would be the most significant 
international terrorist removed from the 
battlefield since Osama bin Laden. 

Al-Asiri was born in Saudi Arabia, but 
has been in Yemen as a leader of al-Qaida’s 
affiliate in the Arabian Peninsula for many 
years. He was the mastermind behind a 
number of explosive devices that were able 
to evade security checkpoints. He was well 
known as a master of his craft, and was 
as intelligent as he was evil. When I left 
government in 2013, I considered him the 
most dangerous terrorist on the planet. His 
removal leaves the world a safer place. 

Al-Asiri had a long history of building 
sophisticated explosive devices. In 2009, 
he recruited his younger brother Abdullah 
to conceal one such bomb in his rectum 
for an assassination attempt against Saudi 
Arabia’s most-senior security official at 
the time, Prince Mohammed bin Nayef, 
who later became minister of the interior. 
Abdullah was able to get close to Nayef by 
pretending to be a repentant terrorist, and 
detonated the explosive device near the 
prince. Abdullah was killed; the prince, 
miraculously, was only slightly wounded. 


S en. Marco Rubio, R-Fla., has intro¬ 
duced a paid-leave bill that would 
allow parents to collect Social 
Security benefits following the ar¬ 
rival of a new child, even if those parents 
are not retired. The benefits would be used 
to finance time away from work, and par¬ 
ents collecting them would be required to 
delay receiving Social Security payments 
by several months once they reach normal 
retirement age. 

While some on the right are supportive, 
Rubio is taking heat from many conserva¬ 
tives (including from me). Rubio argues 
that the bill wouldn’t “expand government” 
because it is designed not to increase fed¬ 
eral spending over the long term, but 
merely shifts when spending occurs across 
a person’s life. 

I’m not sold that spending won’t go up, 
but let’s leave that aside. It still seems the 
bill would expand government in scope, 
even if not in scale. There is no federal 
program for paid parental leave, but there 
would be if this bill were enacted. 

Some supporters of the bill argue that 
it would add flexibility to Social Security, 
not expand it. It’s even been described as a 
Social Security “reform.” This character¬ 
ization — reform and flexibility — is ap¬ 
pealing to many conservatives. But if this 
is the goal, then the Rubio bill does not go 
far enough. I have two suggestions to im¬ 
prove it. 

The claim that the bill does not increase 
federal spending requires believing that 
paid leave benefits taken today will be paid 
back with delayed receipt of retirement 
benefits decades from now. This invites 
my first suggestion: Make sure spending 
doesn’t increase by coupling any paid- 
leave benefit with actual cost-saving mea- 


But al-Asiri’s bomb exploits go well be¬ 
yond this attack. He was also the archi¬ 
tect of the device used by Nigerian Umar 
Farouk Abdulmutallab on Christmas Day 
2009. This device was concealed in Ab- 
dulmutallab’s underwear and he tried to 
detonate it aboard a U.S. airliner flying 
from Amsterdam to Detroit. Only Abdul- 
mutallab’s failure to correctly detonate the 
device prevented the deaths of 290 people 
on board. 

Late in 2010, al-Asiri hid bombs in print¬ 
er cartridges designed to bring down mul¬ 
tiple cargo flights to the United States. The 
bombs could not be detected on traditional 
airport scanners, or by dogs trained to 
identify explosives. If not for coordinated 
intelligence work among our allies, this, 
too, would have resulted in American lives 
lost. 

In 2012, al-Asiri once again put his tal¬ 
ents to evil use and built a nonmetallic 
suicide vest, which would not have been 
detected by airport scanners. Again, excel¬ 
lent work by multiple intelligence services 
prevented an attack. Undeterred, al-Asiri 
even reportedly tried to surgically implant 
his bombs inside human bodies. 

Most recently, the bomb maker success¬ 
fully designed explosive devices that could 
be hidden in electronic equipment, which 
resulted in the current Transportation Se¬ 
curity Administration requirement that 
travelers remove laptops and iPads from 
carry-on luggage as they go through air¬ 
port security. 

The only caveat to the significance of 
removing al-Asiri from the battlefield was 
that, for a number of years, he actively 
trained an unknown number of other bomb 
makers. But, few, if any of those, likely 
have his talent and creativity. 

This successful U.S. operation shows 


sures to Social Security as a whole. 

The Congressional Budget Office cal¬ 
culates that linking initial Social Security 
benefits to average prices rather than av¬ 
erage wages would save $114 billion over 
10 years. Reducing payments by 5 percent 
for new beneficiaries would save $105 bil¬ 
lion over a decade. 

But if we’re cutting, then I’d favor mak¬ 
ing Social Security relatively less generous 
for high-income households. In a 2016 re¬ 
port on reducing the deficit, the CBO pres¬ 
ents a way to make Social Security more 
progressive while also reducing 10-year 
spending by $36 billion. 

It’s hard to know how much the Rubio 
plan would cost, in part because of signifi¬ 
cant uncertainty around how many work¬ 
ers would sign up for the parental-leave 
benefit. A similar plan has been analyzed 
by the Urban Institute, which finds costs 
of $4.9 billion in 2019 and $9.2 billion by 
2025. The bottom line is that reasonable 
cuts to Social Security borne most heavily 
by upper-income households could easily 
finance a federal paid-leave benefit, while 
also significantly reducing the federal bud¬ 
get deficit, which should be a goal of any 
Social Security reform effort. 

That’s reform. Regarding flexibility, it 
is odd to congratulate this bill for that if 
the only expense to which early Social Se¬ 
curity benefits can be applied is parental 
leave. Furthermore, it’s not clear why paid 
leave should be at the top of the list. Why 
not allow early Social Security benefits for 
other discrete, infrequent life events? Col¬ 
lege tuition and home purchases immedi¬ 
ately come to mind. 

A 2014 report by President Barack 
Obama’s Council of Economic Advisers 
found that 40 percent of working women 
report access to some form of paid leave 
following the birth of a child, and that this 
access increases with income. The more 


that, despite the partisan politics of Wash¬ 
ington that dominates the daily news cycle, 
the men and women of the U.S. national 
security community continue to work hard 
and effectively to keep our country safe. I 
have no doubt that politics are not affecting 
those working on the front lines protecting 
the country. 

Such work remains critical as both al- 
Qaida and Islamic State, according to a 
report recently released by the United Na¬ 
tions, retain significant strength across a 
swath of the globe that runs from western 
Africa all the way to Southeast Asia. The 
report noted that al-Qaida’s global network 
“continues to show resilience,” with its al¬ 
lies showing greater strength than ISIS in 
many parts of the world. 

It is important to note that the U.S. fight 
against al-Qaida in Yemen, still the stron¬ 
gest and most dangerous of all the al-Qaida 
groups, is distinct from our support of the 
Arab coalition that is supporting pro-gov¬ 
ernment forces in Yemen’s civil war, which 
has dragged on for three years and has re¬ 
sulted in one of the largest humanitarian 
crises on the planet. 

Looking ahead, the Donald Trump ad¬ 
ministration, as did the George W. Bush 
and Barack Obama administrations, needs 
to work more with allies and partners to 
deal with the underlying causes of terror¬ 
ism that create extremists in the first place. 
This counter-radicalization work will not 
grab the headlines, but it is the only way 
to prevent the struggle against extremists 
from becoming multigenerational. 

In the meantime, the Trump administra¬ 
tion gets high marks for keeping the pres¬ 
sure on existing extremist groups. 

Michael Morell, a Post contributing columnist, 
was deputy director of CIA from 2010 to 2013 and 
twice its acting director during that period. 


workers who receive the benefit from their 
employers, the less value offered by the 
bill’s (so-described) flexibility. 

One reason not to allow early benefits for 
tuition and home purchases — and to stick 
with only paid leave — is to help ensure 
that spending through the Social Security 
system actually does not increase, a key 
promise of the plan. But if the Rubio bill 
were improved by including actual cuts to 
Social Security spending, then this concern 
is no longer operative. Hence my second 
suggestion: Don’t restrict new spending to 
paid parental leave. 

One way to put this suggestion into ef¬ 
fect would be to couple Social Security cuts 
with an expanded child tax credit, perhaps 
by making the credit larger in the year a 
household welcomes a new child. Lower- 
income households should get a relatively 
larger expansion. This money could be 
spent to finance a few months away from 
work — or, if the parents prefer, on any of 
the many expenses facing new parents. 

This package — Social Security cuts and 
an expanded child credit — is much more 
attractive than the Rubio bill. It reduces 
federal spending, and it doesn’t expand the 
government’s scope. It actively reorients 
federal spending away from the elderly and 
toward children. It does not rely on spend¬ 
ing cuts decades from now to finance new 
spending today, as the Rubio bill does. 

And rather than deciding that they should 
direct their new resources to finance paid 
leave, it offers new parents real flexibil¬ 
ity by allowing them to decide to spend 
on whatever they choose. Because what’s 
right for my family may not be what’s right 
for yours. 

Bloomberg Opinion columnist Michael R. Strain is 
director of economic policy studies and resident 
scholar at the American Enterprise Institute. He 
is the editor of “The U.S. Labor Market: Questions 
and Challenges for Public Policy.” 


Social Security can’t be a piggy bank for family leave 

By Michael R. Strain 

Bloomberg Opinion 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

McCain knew everyone’s faults 

The Arizona Republic 

Let the record show that John Sidney 
McCain never quit on his country. 

When he nearly died in a fire that killed 
134 of his shipmates on an aircraft carrier 
in the Tonkin Gulf, he went on to fly com¬ 
bat missions. 

When he nearly died ejecting out of a 
plane over North Vietnam, he steeled him¬ 
self for nearly six heroic years of captivity 
as an American POW. When he nearly died 
from torture in a Hanoi prison, he came 
home and began a career of service in Con¬ 
gress. And as he neared death with cancer 
and its punishing treatment regimen, he 
railed against a brutal Syrian regime and 
the excesses of a populist president. 

The man had no quit. 

He came from an America that believed 
in the sun-faded ideals of honor and duty. 
And so he spent the last months of his 
three decades as U.S. senator making the 
case for honorable conduct. 

In one of America’s dark hours, when the 
country was beset upon itself, McCain used 
his last great speech to call on the leaders 
of this country to stop savaging one anoth¬ 
er, to start working together. Who will ever 
forget McCain’s return to the U.S. Senate 
last summer that brought every member of 
that body to their feet to warmly acknowl¬ 
edge him after doctors broke the news he 
had little time to live? McCain acted as if 
the diagnosis were nothing. He was tran¬ 
quil, good-natured and telling jokes. 

McCain was our senior senator, but we 
shared him with the world. Just about 
every important conference on defense and 
foreign affairs eagerly sought McCain’s 
participation because he was so highly re¬ 
spected in that realm. 

Many of us perked up when we heard 
McCain’s thinly veiled criticism of Donald 
Trump at the 2017 Liberty Medal Award 
Ceremony. But to go back and read the text 
is to understand McCain was doing more 
than rebuking an irresponsible president: 

“To fear the world we have organized 
and led for three-quarters of a century, 
to abandon the ideals we have advanced 
around the globe, to refuse the obligations 
of international leadership and our duty to 
remain ‘the last best hope of Earth’ for the 
sake of some half-baked, spurious national¬ 
ism cooked up by people who would rather 
find scapegoats than solve problems is as 
unpatriotic as an attachment to any other 
tired dogma of the past that Americans 
consigned to the ash heap of history.” 

McCain was putting down a marker at 
the end, warning us that the rest of the 
world has not advanced enough for Amer¬ 
ica to abandon global security to the other 
great powers. 

If the John McCain who survived the 
Hanoi Hilton was not afraid to face death, 
he was also not afraid to face mistakes. 

When the Arizona senator ran the first 
time for GOP nominee for president in 
2000, allegations that he has a violent 
temper became a serious blight on his 
candidacy. He would lose the Republican 
primary to George W. Bush, and over the 
years begin to mellow. Decades later, there 
were still flashes of that old McCain anger, 
but it had lost its earlier intensity. He had 
bridled one of his worst impulses. 

By the end of his Senate career he had 
become a voice for comity and bipartisan¬ 
ship, not just calling for civility, but setting 
the example by reaching across the aisle. 
He was always first to admit he wasn’t per¬ 
fect, but nonetheless implored his fellow 
senators to work in good faith with one an¬ 


other. And they respected him for it. 

John McCain was a man of sturdy good 
judgment who was most composed when 
others were losing their minds. As xeno¬ 
phobia took over Arizona’s political land¬ 
scape, McCain led a “Gang of Eight” in the 
U.S. Senate in pursuit of humane immigra¬ 
tion reform. 

McCain served his state and his country 
with integrity and high distinction. 

Keep protecting Mauritanians 

The Washington Post 

The West African nation of Mauritania 
is known for its poets, for its reserves of 
gold — and for its failure to take meaning¬ 
ful action to curtail the pervasive practice 
of modern slaveholding. Tens of thousands 
of people there, especially women and chil¬ 
dren, are believed to be in bondage, which 
explains why undocumented Mauritani¬ 
ans living in the United States have seldom 
been deported in the past — because doing 
so would mean enslavement and even tor¬ 
ture for many of them. 

That seems not to concern the Trump 
administration’s deportation agents, who, 
in a stark departure from past practice, 
have sent back dozens of Mauritanians to 
a likely future in bondage. In many cases, 
the deportees have lived in the United 
States for many years, during which they 
were merely required to check in peri¬ 
odically with Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement. 

The deportees in question are black 
Mauritanians, who are ethnically distinct, 
and speak a different language from the 
majority Arab and Berber tribes that form 
the country’s majority and its slaveholding 
merchant class. They have suffered brutal 
discrimination as well as enslavement for 
decades. More recently, the government 
stripped them of citizenship, meaning that 
black Mauritanians living overseas, in¬ 
cluding in the United States, are stateless. 

Mauritania doesn’t want them, and many 
of them left under threat of violence from 
the authorities. Heedless of that, and the 
grim fate that awaits them if they return, 
ICE is arresting and deporting them any¬ 
way. That is unconscionable. After deport¬ 
ing just 18 Mauritanians in the two years 
ending in October 2017, ICE has removed 
79 since then; 33 of them had been convict¬ 
ed of a criminal offense. Another 41 are in 
ICE detention, according to the agency. 

ICE’s arrests and deportations are en¬ 
abled by the administration’s pressure on 
the Mauritanian government, which re¬ 
sponded by authorizing travel documents 
that allow deportees to be returned to 
Mauritania. That sent a chill through the 
biggest U.S. community of Mauritanians, 
located in Columbus, Ohio, many of whom 
have lived there for 20 years. 

Mauritania was the last nation on Earth 
to outlaw slavery, in 1981, but that was 
mainly a legal nicety. Between 40,000 and 
90,000 of its 4.3 million people are believed 
to be held in households in a hereditary 
slavery system, passed from generation to 


generation, with little consequence from 
the authorities. 

According to the CIA World Factbook, 
Mauritania’s anti-trafficking enforcement 
is “negligible.” That provides an obvious 
reason for the administration to use its 
discretion and spare unauthorized Mauri¬ 
tanians who have lived productive lives in 
the United States from the possibility of a 
horrific fate. 

Trump’s search for a 'scandal’ 

Los Angeles Times 

President Donald Trump fired off an 
angry Twitter broadside against Google 
before the sun rose Tuesday, accusing the 
search company of skewing its results in 
favor of “fake news” outlets at the expense 
of conservative ones. Relying on report¬ 
ing from the right-of-center PJ Media site, 
Trump asserted that Google had “rigged” 
its search results to “shut out” stories about 
him from conservative and “fair media” 
outlets. 

He went on to broaden his accusation: 
“Google & others are suppressing voices 
of Conservatives and hiding information 
and news that is good. They are controlling 
what we can & cannot see. This is a very 
serious situation-will be addressed!” 

Not long thereafter, Larry Kudlow, 
Trump’s top economic adviser, told report¬ 
ers that “we’re taking a look at it.” 

It doesn’t take much of a look to recog¬ 
nize what’s going on here. Famously thin- 
skinned, Trump doesn’t like the barrage 
of criticism he’s getting online, much of 
it delivered in the form of news and opin¬ 
ion pieces from the country’s mainstream 
media. So in addition to trying to discredit 
those outlets as “fake news,” he’s now try¬ 
ing to sow distrust in the search engine 
that leads people to them — and, worse yet, 
threatening to take action against them.... 

For its part, Google insists that its only 
goal is to deliver relevant search results, 
and that its engineers “never rank search 
results to manipulate political sentiment.” 
The company won’t say exactly how its con¬ 
tinually updated search technology does 
work, however — that’s a closely guarded 
trade secret. 

Still, there’s an easy way to judge wheth¬ 
er Google has, in fact, cleverly rigged its 
search engine to elevate bad news about the 
president over the hosannas of a grateful 
nation. Search for Trump news on anoth¬ 
er site — Microsoft’s Bing, say, or Duck- 
DuckGo — and compare the results with 
Google’s. There will be differences on the 
margins, but the thrust will be the same. 
Most of the results will come from main¬ 
stream news outlets with large audiences. 

Users have to dig a little deeper to un¬ 
earth links to smaller or more specialized 
sites. But will they bother? That’s one of 
the things that critics of the tech platforms 
assert: The vast majority of internet users 
rely on the shortcuts that these platforms 
provide, and won’t bother to hunt for the 
stories and tweets — conservative, liberal 
or otherwise — that don’t get promoted. 


Research bears that out, at least for 
Google, where 95 percent of users don’t 
look past the first page of links. Don’t blame 
Google for that. If anything, it’s a sign of a 
worrisome lack of curiosity among inter¬ 
net users and an apparent disinterest in 
diverse information sources.... 

Admittedly, Google’s search algorithm 
doesn’t rank sites purely on the basis of 
popularity and authenticity. But the com¬ 
pany doesn’t claim to be neutral; it claims 
to offer results that are relevant, which tells 
users that it’s doing some kind of filtering. 

Some conservatives are calling on the 
government to use antitrust law against 
Google and other tech giants that domi¬ 
nate their markets. But Trump seems to 
be calling for something different: using 
the power of government to change how 
Google’s technology works. Such a big-gov- 
ernment solution, turning Washington into 
a manipulator of search results, would be 
worse than the supposed problem it pur¬ 
ports to solve. 

Expand anti-recidivism effort 
The Post and Courier of 
Charleston, S.C. 

A prison reform bill that passed the 
House with a strong bipartisan majority is 
slowly dying in the Senate. It must be res¬ 
cued and broadened. 

The First Step Act focuses on ways to 
help federal prisoners prepare for a pro¬ 
ductive life once they leave prison and to 
support them in their search for employ¬ 
ment. It is a thoughtful attempt to break 
the destructive cycle that results in more 
than half of federal prisoners returning to 
prison within a few years after their first 
release. Pilot programs have shown that 
recidivism can be sharply reduced by pro¬ 
viding such support. 

The lone problem with the First Step 
Act is that it addresses only the 225,000 
inhabitants of federal prisons. That is just 
15 percent of the nation’s prison popula¬ 
tion. The bill doesn’t help the far more nu¬ 
merous inmates transitioning from state 
prisons and local jails. It should provide 
states with grants to encourage the estab¬ 
lishment of similar prison-to-society assis¬ 
tance programs. 

South Carolina has shown that such pro¬ 
grams can work. The state’s comprehensive 
re-entry program, part of a partnership be¬ 
tween the Department of Corrections and 
the Department of Employment and Work¬ 
force, began at a Manning facility and is 
being expanded to other sites. Almost 70 
percent of the people who leave prison 
after taking part in the program find work 
within a year, which is nearly three times 
the national average, according to correc¬ 
tions chief Bryan Stirling. 

In the long run, reducing the number of 
repeat offenders is the best way to address 
the burdensome cost of prisons. 

Upfront costs of reintegration programs 
can be a major obstacle to state action. 
Federal grants could provide a helpful fi¬ 
nancial bridge to meet the start-up costs. 

Meanwhile, the First Step Act is caught 
in a conflict between senators who seek 
federal sentencing reforms and those who 
strongly oppose them. 

Sen. Charles Grassley, R-Iowa, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, wants 
to add bipartisan sentencing reforms that 
narrowly missed Senate passage in 2016 to 
the House legislation. That is adamantly 
opposed by Sen. John Kennedy, R-La., who 
opposed the sentencing reform bill passed 
by the Louisiana Legislature last year, and 
Sen. Tom Cotton, R-Ark., who argues that 
federal sentences are not tough enough. 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell, R-Ky., could sideline the entire prison 
reform bill to avoid a debate pitting Repub¬ 
licans against each other before the mid¬ 
term elections. That would be a shame. 

Grassley should do the right thing and 
drop his effort to attach sentencing reforms 
to the bill and instead focus his committee 
on broadening it to encourage state action 
on the prison-to-society transition. McCo¬ 
nnell should then green-light that bill. 
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IT SEEMS ODD TO PUT 
LNSOR DKV W THE END Of 
SUMMER VACM\ON. 



MkKWG YF LESS A REWARD 
FOR HARD WORK TUAH 
A PAEAH TO 
PROCRASTWAT10H. 



A PAEAH TO PROCRASTtNATVOH. \ 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 


WORKED HARD 
OH VE IT HELPED 
ME PUT OFF 
THINKING ABOUT 
SCHOOL. 


THE NEW HIRE 


CAN YOU TAKE ME 
AROUND THE OFFICE 
AND INTRODUCE ME? 


£ 

NO, THAT SCHEME 

1 

= 

WONT WORK BECAUSE 

i 

I 

IT REQUIRES DAE TO 

3 

3 

ADMIT I DONT KNOW 

4 

m 

MOST OF THEIR 

L 

j 

. NAMES 

i 

1 


i 


Ef 









IT WAG PECEMBER Z5TU, 
mi. IT HAP RAINEP THAT 
HORNING AMP PEW GUGTENEP 
ON THE FLOWERG A PAGGERBY 


A POG BARKEP GEt/EN 
TIM£G. A PlGTANT GIREN 
WAILEP TOR A3 GECONPG. 
THE CEILING LIGHT BULB 
FUCKEREP EI/ERY Z5/.A 
GECONPG FOR GEl/EN 


1 MY POG GCRATCHEP ITGELF 
? FOR EXACTLY 5 AW HZ 
£ MIN0TE& BEFORE 
FALLING AGLEEP. 


LET laAPAfaZ- 
C- f>£AP 

U4VP...HYYrA...W A 
FUTU££, POC,^ WILL MU 
VOtA£s7lcA7£P 


Were tkiyiking 
of falling 
it "politic .’ 7 


Bl2ARKO.COM 
Fa<ieWk<;owt/ BiZarroComitig. 




ACROSS 

55 Tolkien ogre 

21 Vagrant 

1 Tent securer 

56 Parched 

22 Sugar suffix 

6 Boob tubes 

57 Leaks slowly 

24 Set afire 

9 Airport 


26 Capital of 

screening org. 

DOWN 

Saskatchewan 

12 Up and about 

1 Pouch 

28 Rockies range 

13 Dawn goddess 

2 Mao-tung 

30 Odometer start 

14 Attila, notably 

3 Minimally 

32 Serene 

15 Violas’ cousins 

4 Pottery oven 

33 “Unh-unh” 

16 Rapidly 

5 Writer Jong 

34 Days of yore 

18 Sheathe 

6 Service for 

36 Cantankerous 


a social 

7 Cast a ballot 

8 Snake’s warning 

9 “A League 
of — Own” 

10 Soft leather 

11 Peaks of Peru 
17 Soul 

19 Tony or Oscar 


38 Steinway product 

39 Playful sea critter 

40 Pale purple 
42 Appointments 

45 Mr. Stravinsky 

46 Heavy reading? 
48 “Mayberry —” 

50 Bankbook abbr. 

51 Thumbs-up 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 


20 Faction 

21 Fluffy scarf 

23 Shock partner 

24 Ancient harps 

25 Cold War initials 
27 Top story 
29 Falling star 
31 Odorless gas 
35 Beckett’s 

no-show 

37 And others (Lat.) 

38 Salk’s conquest 
41 Scepter 

43 Third degree? 

44 “Don’t rub —!” 

45 Congenital 
47 On the run 
49 Sycophant 

52 Museum¬ 
funding org. 

53 In favor of 

54 Host 

8-31 CRYPTOQUIP 

SMGYVBPD GAJBVMU VU ZSVJS 

PDD B S A AWIVYNAUB VG 

JMNYDABADL IY-BM-KPBA: 

B S A NMKAFUVBL ZPFK. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: YOU’RE ASKING IF 
I THINK YOU SHOULD PURCHASE THIS 
SPECIFIC PRODUCT? I HIGHLY TOUT IT! 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: J equals C 
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WAS NWR10 JtM-OUS 
OF YOUR SUWIAER 
JOB. WALKING 
OTHER PEOPLE’S 
POOS? 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 






ACROSS 

I Choose to 
participate 

6 Bush 

II Italian cheese 
12 Substance in 

red wine 

14 Sacred river 

15 Nail polish 

16 Rap sheet abbr. 

17 Office part-timers 

19 Copper head? 

20 Makes lace 

22 Caesar or 
Vicious 

23 Baltic Sea feeder 

24 Related on 
mom’s side 

26 Male geese 
28 TV spots 

30 Lemon 

31 Rap style 
35 Fashion 

designer Bill 

39 Spanish 
cheers 

40 Rock’s Ocasek 

42 Caterwaul 

43 Body of water 
(Abbr.) 

44 Copycat 

46 Estuary 

47 Got ready, 
with “up” 

49 Sinclair Lewis’ 
“Elmer —” 

51 Tolerate 

52 Chronicles 


53 Wise ones 

54 Film spools 

DOWN 

1 Certain Honshu 
resident 

2 Target at a fiesta 

3 Label 

4 “— a Kick 
Out of You” 

5 Odor detectors 

6 Member of a 
blended family 

7 — Christian 
Andersen 

8 Genetic letters 

9 Rumpled, 
as a bed 

10 “Baby” singer 
Justin 

11 Marble type 
13 Mets and 

Cards, e.g. 


18 “Top Gun” 
target 

21 Antlered animals 
23 “Strange as it 
seems ...” 

25 Mag. staff 
27 Gist 

29 Long steps 

31 Canyon 

32 Extraterrestrials 

33 The Silver State 

34 Goal 

36 Of a blood line 

37 Marble cake 
patterns 

38 Does in 
41 Humidor 

item 

44 Simple 

45 Prop for 
Dr. House 

48 Bad hairpiece 
50 SSW opposite 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 

SPB UP MPI XLZUIZVVM TLPJC 

GP EPDCOPUM GSZG MPI’LC Z 

TLP ZG EPVJWQX CQWXDZE? 

LWUUVC OM LWUUVC. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: HOSPITAL SECTION IN 
WHICH ALL THE EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETELY 
UP-TO-DATE: THE MODERNITY WARD. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: X equals G 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARS*»STRIPES. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 

STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARStQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


GlassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


SCAM 

FADS 



buyers with classifieds 



buy sight unseen and have 
the vehicle shipped 



(different breeds) for 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


Jobs Offered 


Landstuhl American Dentistry 
is looking for a full time 
Registered Dental Hygienist 
(RDH). Competitive salary and 

Registered Dental Hygienisl 
(RDH) license and X-Ray Certifi¬ 
cation. Available to start a new 
ately. Please 


id your n 


fie to 


Beautiful 5 Room Apartment . 
for Sale in Landstuhl/Atzel, 124 


>arking incl, deposit free, 
01622679106 


Travel_1000 


“Summer in Garmisch!** 

Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

a 



Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARStQfSTRI PES. 


STARStQfSTRIPES. 


However you read us, wherever you need us. 


▲ 


STARS-aSTRIPES. —. 

Relocation Guider 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 




PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 



RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROARS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ ElUC W. GARDNER CART (RET) USN 

REALTOR®, GRI®, ABR® 

Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Allianc^— 

OVER $3014 IX V15T REWARDS 2017/18 



Diane 

Cass Alexander 

RE/MAX First Choice 
lew Construction Specialist 


RFAITORS 



PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 






Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientFndorsements4LoriNG2 




Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better, t . - 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 

STARS^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 






Round-the-world news for America’s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, STARS-ASTRIPES 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. Mobi|e . 0n|ine . Print 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me on top. 



STARSiOf STRIPES 


I need to know what’s going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — that’s 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as I’m on 
the road\ I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works perfectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and it’s included in the 
Digital Access subscription 
for one low price. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Ohl The Places You II See with 

STARSoSTRIPES. r - 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


W f§fx|§P ^ 

Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro football 

1 

College football 

1 

Pro soccer 


AP sportlight 


NFL preseason 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 
W L T 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Placed LHP 
Andrew Miller on the 15-day DL. Recalled 
RHP Tyler Olson from Columbus (IL). 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Traded IB 
Lucas Duda to Atlanta for cash consid¬ 
erations. 

National League 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Named 
Mike Passanisi manager of baseball in¬ 
formation. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

DETROIT PISTONS - Named Bernard 
Condevaux medical director and Jim 
Scholler athletic trainer. 

SAN ANTONIO SPURS - Signed F Quin¬ 
cy Pondexter. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Waived G 
Cory Helms. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Waived LB 
Mychal Kendricks. 

DETROIT LIONS - Waived OL Beau 
Nunn. Waived-injured DT Toby Johnson. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Signed QB 
Aaron Rodgers to a four-year contract 
extension. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Waived-injured 
LB Ben Heeney. 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Acquired QB 
Teddy Bridgewater and a sixth-round 
draft pick from the New York Jets for a 
third-round draft pick. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Waived-in- 
jured WR Max McCaffrey. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Signed WR Ty¬ 
ler Lockett to a three-year contract ex¬ 
tension. Acquired QB Brett Hundley from 
Green Bay for an undisclosed 2019 draft 
pick. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Named Martin 
Brodeur executive vice president of busi¬ 
ness development. 

OLYMPIC SPORTS 

INTERNATIONAL CANOE FEDERATION 

— Suspended kayaker Inna Osypenko- 
Radomska four years for refusing a dop- 

1119 6S ' SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

D.C. UNITED - Placed G David Ousted 
on the DL. 

SEATTLE SOUNDERS - Announced the 
retirement of F Clint Dempsey. 

COLLEGE 

PENN STATE - Named Chris Grosse 
assistant athletic director for market- 


New England 
Buffalo 
N.Y. Jets 
Miami 

Houston 

Jacksonville 

Indianapolis 

Tennessee 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Oakland 
Denver 
L.A. Chargers 


North 

4 0 0 
3 0 0 


Pet PF PA 

667 77 62 

333 55 71 

333 46 37 

000 54 80 

667 53 44 

667 51 40 

667 61 54 

000 37 77 

000 97 52 

000 77 53 

667 81 71 

667 42 29 


City 1 2 0 .333 58 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
East 

L T Pet PF 


N.Y. Giants 
Washington 12 0 

Dallas 0 3 0 

Philadelphia 0 3 0 

South 

Carolina 3 0 0 

New Orleans 2 10 

Tampa Bay 2 10 

Atlanta 0 3 0 

North 

Minnesota 2 10 

Green Bay 2 10 

Chicago 2 2 0 

Detroit 12 0 


667 73 62 

667 88 64 

500 94 90 

333 60 76 


71 35 
667 47 68 

333 54 60 

‘ 51 64 


Arizona 3 

L.A. Rams 2 

San Francisco 1 
Seattle 0 

Thursday, Aug. 23 
Cleveland 5, Philadelphia 0 
Friday, Aug. 24 
Carolina 25, New England 14 
Denver 29, Washington 17 
N.Y. Giants 22, N.Y. Jets 16 
Minnesota 21, Seattle 20 
Detroit 33, Tampa Bay 30 
Oakland 13, Green Bay 6 

Saturday, Aug. 25 
Chicago 27, Kansas City 20 
Pittsburgh 16, Tennessee 6 
L.A. Rams 21, Houston 20 
Indianapolis 23, San Francisco 17 
Jacksonville 17, Atlanta 6 
Baltimore 27, Miami 10 
New Orleans 36, L.A. Chargers 7 
Sunday, Aug. 26 
Cincinnati 26, Buffalo 13 
Arizona 27, Dallas 3 

Thursday’s games 
New England at N.Y. Giants 
N.Y. Jets at Philadelphia 
Cleveland at Detroit 
Indianapolis at Cincinnati 
Miami at Atlanta 
Jacksonville at Tampa Bay 
Washington at Baltimore 
Carolina at Pittsburgh 
Dallas at Houston 
L.A. Rams at New Orleans 
Buffalo at Chicago 
Minnesota at Tennessee 
Green Bay at Kansas City 
Denver at Arizona 
Oakland at Seattle 
L.A. Chargers at San Francisco 


Aug. 31 

1895 — The first professional football 
game is played at Latrobe, Pa., between 
Latrobe and Jeannette, Pa. Latrobe pays 
$10 to quarterback John Brallier for ex¬ 
penses. 

1934 — The Chicago Bears and the Col¬ 
lege All-Stars played to a 0-0 tie before 
79,432 in the first game of this series. 

1950 — Brooklyn’s Gil Hodges ties a 
major league record by hitting Boston 
Braves pitching for four homers in the 
Dodgers’ 19-3 rout. Hodges also added a 
single for 17 total bases. 

1955 — Nashua, ridden by Eddie Ar- 
caro, goes wire-to-wire to defeat Swaps, 
ridden by Bill Shoemaker in a match race 
at Washington Park. Nashua’s victory 
avenges his second-place finish, behind 
Swaps, in the 1955 Kentucky Derby. 

1959 — Australia beats the defending 
champion United States 3-2 to take the 
Davis Cup. 

1970 — The United States sweeps West 
Germany 5-0 to capture the Davis Cup in 
Cleveland. 

1977 — John McEnroe plays his first 
U.S. Open match and receives his first 
Open code of conduct penalty in a 6-1, 6- 
3 first-round win over fellow 18-year-old 
Eliot Teltscher. 

1979 — Sixteen-year-old Tracy Austin 
defeats 14-year-old Andrea Jaeger, 6-2, 
6-2, in the second round of the U.S. Open 
Earlier in the day, John Lloyd defeats 
Paul McNamee, 5-7, 6-7, 7-5, 7-6, 7-6, in 
the longest match by games at the Open 
since the introduction of the tie-break. 
The two play 63 of a maximum 65 games 
in three hours and 56 minutes. 

1984 — Pinklon Thomas wins a 12- 
round decision over Tim Witherspoon in 
Las Vegas to win the WBC heavyweight 
title. 

1985 — Prakas, driven by Bill O’Donnell, 
sets a trotting mile record with a clock¬ 
ing of 1:53 2-5 at Du Quoin, III. 

1985 — Angel Cordero Jr., 42, becomes 
the third rider in history behind Bill 
Shoemaker and Laffit Pincay Jr. to have 
his mounts earn $100 million, while rid¬ 
ing at Belmont Park. 


Sept. 1 — Final cutdown to 53-man 
roster. 

Sept. 6 — Regular season opens: At¬ 
lanta at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 9-10 — First weekend of regular 

Oct. 16-17 — Fall owners meeting, New 
York. 

Oct. 30 — Trading deadline. 

Dec. 12 — Winter owners meeting, Ir¬ 
ving, Texas 

Dec. 30 — Regular season ends. 

Jan. 5-6 — Wild-card playoff round. 

Jan. 12-13 — Divisional playoff round 

Jan. 20 — NFC and AFC championship 

Jan. 27 — Pro Bowl, Orlando, Florida. 


Pro basketball 


WNBA playoffs 

First Round 
Tuesday, Aug. 21 

Phoenix 101, Dallas 83 
Los Angeles 75, Minnesota 68 

Second Round 
Thursday, Aug. 23 

Washington 96, Los Angeles 64 
Phoenix 96, Connecticut 86 

Semifinals 
(x-if necessary) 
(Best-of-five) 
Seattle 2, Phoenix 0 

Seattle 91, Phoenix 87 
Seattle 91, Phoenix 87, OT 


x-Tuesday, Sept. 4: at Seattle 
Washington 1, Atlanta 1 

Washington 87, Atlanta 84 
Atlanta 78, Washington 75 
Friday, Aug. 31: at Washington 
Sunday, Sept. 2: at Washington 
x-Tuesday, Sept. 4: at Atlanta 

(Best-of-five) 
Thursday, Sept. 6: TBD 
Sunday, Sept. 9: TBD 
Wednesday, Sept 12: TBD 
x-Friday, Sept. 14: TBD 
x-Sunday, Sept. 16: TBD 


AP Top 25 

The Top 25 teams in The Associated 
Press preseason college football poll, 
with first-place votes in parentheses, re¬ 
cords, total points based on 25 points for 
a first-place vote through one point for a 
25th-place vote, and 2017 final ranking: 

Record Pts Pv 

1. Alabama (42) 13-1 1505 1 

2. Clemson (18) 12-2 1476 4 

3. Georgia 13-2 1350 2 

4. Wisconsin (1) 13-1 1271 7 

5. Ohio St. 12-2 1256 5 

6. Washington 10-3 1215 16 

7. Oklahoma 12-2 1173 3 

8. Miami 10-3 1027 13 

9. Auburn 10-4 1013 10 

10. Penn St. 11-2 1012 8 

11. Michigan St. 10-3 877 15 

12. Notre Dame 10-3 804 11 

13. Stanford 9-5 778 20 

14. Michigan 8-5 773 NR 

15. Southern Cal 11-3 543 12 

16. TCU 11-3 533 9 

17. West Virginia 7-6 511 NR 

18. Mississippi St. 9-4 450 19 

19. Florida St. 7-6 384 NR 

20. Virginia Tech 9-4 351 24 

21. UCF 13-0 312 6 

22. Boise St. 11-3 292 22 

23. Texas 7-6 216 NR 

24. Oregon 7-6 148 NR 

25. LSU 9-4 106 18 

Others receiving votes: South Caro¬ 
lina 96, Florida 68, Utah 60, Oklahoma St. 
51, FAU 38, Arizona 28, NC State 22, Texas 
A&M 21, Boston College 18, Northwest¬ 
ern 13, Kansas St. 10, Iowa St. 8, Houston 
6, Memphis 3, Troy 2, Iowa 2, Kentucky 1, 
Arkansas St. 1, Fresno St. 1. 

Schedule 

Thursday, Aug. 30 
EAST 

Bowie St. at Wagner 
Rhode Island at Delaware 
New Hampshire at Maine 
UCF at UConn 

SOUTH 

Chowan at Campbell 
Tennessee Tech at Chattanooga 
Morehead St. at E. Kentucky 
Kennesaw St. at Georgia St. 

S. Illinois at Murray St. 

Shorter at Samford 
SE Louisiana at Louisiana-Monroe 
Wake Forest at Tulane 
Savannah St. at UAB 

MIDWEST 
CCSU at Ball St. 

Quincy at Indiana St. 

New Mexico St. at Minnesota 
MVSU at North Dakota 
Northwestern at Purdue 
SOUTHWEST 

Missouri St. at Oklahoma St. 
Northwestern St. at Texas A&M 
FAR WEST 
Weber St. at Utah 
W. Illinois at Montana St. 

UC Davis at San Jose St. 

Friday, Aug. 31 
SOUTH 

Army at Duke 

MIDWEST 

Syracuse at W. Michigan 
Monmouth (NJ) at E. Michigan 
Utah St. at Michigan St. 

W. Kentucky at Wisconsin 

FAR WEST 

Western St. (Col.) at Idaho St. 

Portland St. at Nevada 
San Diego St. at Stanford 
Colorado at Colorado St. 

Saturday, Sept. 1 
EAST 

Texas St. at Rutgers 
Villanova at Temple 
St. Francis (Pa.) at Lehigh 
UMass at Boston College 
Holy Cross at Colgate 
Georgetown at Marist 
Lock Haven at Duquesne 
New Haven at Bryant 
Appalachian St. at Penn St. 

Albany (NY) at Pittsburgh 
William & Mary at Bucknell 
Delaware St. at Buffalo 
Lafayette at Sacred Heart 


Fight schedule 

Sept. 5 

At Grozny, Russia, Umar Salamov vs. 
Denis Liebau, 10, for the WBO Interna¬ 
tional light heavyweight title; Aslambek 
Idigov vs. Daniel Wanyonyi, 12, for the 
WBA Asian super middleweight title. 

Sept. 8 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Danny Garcia vs. Shawn Porter, 12, for 
the vacant WBC World welterweight title; 
Yordenis Ugas vs. Cesar Barrionuevo, 10, 
welterweights; Yordenis Ugas vs. Cesar 
Barrionuevo, 12, welterweights; Adam 
Kownacki vs. Charles Martin, 10, heavy¬ 
weights; Joe Joyce vs. Devin Vargas, 10, 
heavyweights; Terrel Williams vs. David 
Grayton, 10, welterweights. 

At The Forum, Inglewood, Calif., Juan 
Francisco Estrada vs. Felipe Orucuta, 12, 
junior bantamweights; Donnie Nietes vs. 
Aston Palicte, 12, for the vacant WBO ju 
nior bantamweight title; Kazuto loka vs 
McWilliams Arroyo, 10, junior bantam 
weights; Alexanderu Marin vs. Bruno Es 
calante, 10, junior bantamweights. 

Sept. 13 

At Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Las Ve¬ 
gas, Pablo Cesar Cano vs. Ruslan Madiev, 
10, super lightweights. 

Sept. 14 

At Save Mart Center, Fresno, Calif., 
Jose Ramirez vs. Antonio Orozco, 12, for 


SOUTH 

Texas vs. Maryland at Landover, Md. 
James Madison at NC State 
Coastal Carolina at South Carolina 
Furman at Clemson 
Alcorn St. at Georgia Tech 
St. Augustine’s at Jacksonville 
Washington vs. Auburn at Atlanta 
Austin Peay at Georgia 
Cent. Michigan at Kentucky 
Tennessee vs. West Virginia at Char¬ 
lotte, N.C. 

Fort Valley St. at Florida A&M 
Tuskegee at Alabama St. 

Fordham at Charlotte 
NC A&T at East Carolina 
Limestone at Gardner-Webb 
SC State at Georgia Southern 
Shaw at Hampton 
Old Dominion at Liberty 
Virginia St. at Norfolk St. 

Elon at South Florida 
Boise St. at Troy 
Richmond at Virginia 
Newberry at W. Carolina 
The Citadel at Wofford 
Miles at Alabama A&M 
Brevard at Davidson 
Indiana at FIU 

Grambling St. at Louisiana-Lafayette 
Mercer at Memphis 
Towson at Morgan St. 

Louisiana Tech at South Alabama 
Jackson St. at Southern Miss. 
Bethune-Cookman vs. Tennessee St. 
Point (Ga.) at Stetson 
Mars Hill at ETSU 
Charleston Southern at Florida 
Stephen F. Austin at Mississippi St. 
Middle Tennessee at Vanderbilt 
Alabama vs. Louisville at Orlando, Fla. 

MIDWEST 
Kent St. at Illinois 
Oregon St. at Ohio St. 

Robert Morris at Dayton 
Howard at Ohio 
Butler at Youngstown St. 

N. Illinois at Iowa 
Marshall at Miami (Ohio) 

Cal Poly at N. Dakota St. 

UT Martin at Missouri 
William Jewell at Drake 
Nicholls at Kansas 
VMI at Toledo 
South Dakota at Kansas St. 

St. Xavier at Illinois St. 

Michigan at Notre Dame 
S. Dakota St. at Iowa St. 

Akron at Nebraska 

SOUTHWEST 
FAU at Oklahoma 
Houston at Rice 
Southern U. at TCU 

Mississippi vs. Texas Tech at Houston 
E. Illinois at Arkansas 
Morehouse at Ark.-Pine Bluff 
SE Missouri at Arkansas St. 

SW Baptist at Houston Baptist 
Kentucky Christian at Lamar 
Cent. Arkansas at Tulsa 
SMU at North Texas 
N. Arizona at UTEP 
Abilene Christian at Baylor 
Texas-Permian Basin at Texas Southern 
FAR WEST 

Stony Brook at Air Force 

Washington St. at Wyoming 

North Carolina at California 

UNLV at Southern Cal 

Cent. Washington at E. Washington 

McNeese St. at N. Colorado 

W. New Mexico at San Diego 

Cincinnati at UCLA 

Incarnate Word at New Mexico 

Bowling Green at Oregon 

North Alabama at S. Utah 

N. Iowa at Montana 

St. Francis (III.) at Sacramento St. 

Idaho at Fresno St. 

UTSA at Arizona St. 

BYU at Arizona 
Navy at Hawaii 

Sunday, Sept. 2 
SOUTH 

Prairie View at NC Central 

SOUTHWEST 

LSU vs. Miami at Arlington, Texas 

Monday, Sept. 3 
SOUTH 

Virginia Tech at Florida St. 


Ramirez’s WBC junior welterweight title; 
Maxim Dadashev vs. Antonio DeMarco, 
10, junior welterweights; Jamel Herring 
vs. John Vincent Moralde, 10, junior light¬ 
weights; Hiroki Okada vs. Cristian Coria, 
10, junior welterweights. 

Sept. 15 

At T-Mobile Arena, Las Vegas, Gen¬ 
nady Golovkin vs. Canelo Alvarez, 12, for 
Golovkin’s WBC and WBA middleweight 
titles; Jaime Munguia vs. Brandon Cook, 
12, for Munguia’s WBO junior middle¬ 
weight title; David Lemieux vs. Gary 
O’Sullivan, 12, middleweights; Roman 
Gonzalez vs. Moises Fuentes, 10, super 
flyweights; Vergil Ortiz Jr. vs. Roberto Or¬ 
tiz, 10, super lightweights. 

Sept. 21 

At Firelake Arena, Shawnee, Okla., Jon 
Fernandez vs. O’Shaquie Foster, 10, su¬ 
per featherweights. 

Sept. 22 

At Wembley Stadium, London, An¬ 
thony Joshua vs. Alexander Povetkin, 12, 
for Joshua’s IBF/WBA/WBO heavyweight 
title; Yvan Mendy vs. Luke Campbell, 12, 
lightweights; Matty Askin vs. Lawrence 
Okolie, 12, for Askin’s British cruiser- 
weight title. 

Sept. 24 

At Nagoya, Japan, Sho Kimura vs. 
Kosei Tanaka, 12, for Kimura’s WBO fly¬ 
weight title. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

New York 17 6 4 55 50 26 

Atlanta United FC 16 4 6 54 55 30 

New York City FC14 6 6 48 49 34 

Columbus 11 8 7 40 33 33 

Philadelphia 12 11 3 39 37 39 

Montreal 10 14 3 33 34 45 

New England 7 10 8 29 38 41 

D.C. United 7 11 6 27 39 42 

Toronto FC 7 13 6 27 43 48 

Chicago 6 15 6 24 37 52 

Orlando City 7 16 2 23 38 59 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
FC Dallas 13 6 7 46 43 35 

Sporting KC 13 6 6 45 47 30 

Los Angeles FC 12 7 7 43 50 40 

Real Salt Lake 12 10 5 41 42 44 

Portland 11 7 7 40 37 35 

Seattle 11 9 5 38 32 26 

LA Galaxy 10 9 8 38 49 48 

Vancouver 10 9 7 37 43 51 

Minnesota United 9 15 2 29 38 52 

Houston 7 12 7 28 41 38 

Colorado 6 14 6 24 31 48 

San Jose 4 14 8 20 40 50 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
New York 1, Houston 0 
Philadelphia 2, D.C. United 0 
Portland 2, Toronto FC 0 
San Jose 4, FC Dallas 3 

Saturday's games 
Sporting Kansas City at Seattle 
New York at Montreal 
Philadelphia at Orlando City 
Portland at New England 
Houston at FC Dallas 
Los Angeles FC at Toronto FC 
New York City FC at Columbus 
LA Galaxy at Real Salt Lake 
San Jose at Vancouver 

Sunday’s games 
Atlanta United FC at D.C. United 
Wednesday, Sept. 5 
New England at New York City FC 
Saturday, Sept. 8 
D.C. United at New York City FC 
Orlando City at Sporting Kansas City 
Colorado at Portland 

Wednesday 

Red Bulls 1, Dynamo 0 

Houston 0 0—0 

New York 0 1-1 

Second half— 1, New York, White, 1 
(Muyl), 55th minute. 

Goalies— Houston, Chris Seitz; New 
York, Luis Robles. 

Yellow Cards— Leonardo, Houston, 
89th. 

A- 15,042 (25,0.00) 

Union 2 , D.C. United 0 

Philadelphia 1 1-2 

D.C. United 0 0-0 

First half— 1, Philadelphia, Sapong, 4 
(Burke), 29th minute. 

Second half— 2, Philadelphia, Picault, 
6 (Sapong), 61st. 

Goalies— Philadelphia, Andre Blake; 
D.C. United, Bill Hamid. 

Yellow Cards— Elliott, Philadelphia, 
27th; Dockal, Philadelphia, 57th; Birn- 
baum, D.C. United, 92nd. 

A- 17,692 (20,000) 

Timbers 2, Toronto FC 0 

Toronto 0 0—0 

Portland 0 2—2 

Second half— 1, Portland, Chara, 1 
(Blanco), 64th minute. 2, Portland, Guz¬ 
man, 2, 83rd. 

Goalies— Toronto, Clint Irwin; Port¬ 

land, Jeff Attinella. 

Yellow Cards— Delgado, Toronto, 31st; 
Guzman, Portland, 85th. 

A— 21,144 (21,144) 

Earthquakes 4, FC Dallas 3 

Dallas 1 2-3 

San Jose 2 2—4 

First half-1, Dallas, Urruti, 7, 8th min¬ 
ute. 2, San Jose, Qazaishvili, 7, 15th. 3, 
San Jose, Qazaishvili, 8,42nd. 

Second half— 4, Dallas, Mosquera, 2 
(Urruti), 51st. 5, San Jose, Eriksson, 6 
(Wondolowski), 54th. 6, Dallas, Badji, 2 
(Cannon), 58th. 7, San Jose, Wondolows¬ 
ki, 8 (Qazaishvili), 62nd. 

Goalies— Dallas, Jimmy Maurer; San 
Jose, Andrew Tarbell. 

A- 15,648 (18,000) 


NWSL 


W L T Pts GF GA 

x-North Carolina 16 1 6 54 48 17 

Seattle 11 4 8 41 26 16 

Portland 11 6 6 39 37 27 

Chicago 8 4 10 34 32 26 

Utah 8 7 8 32 20 22 

Houston 9 9 5 32 35 34 

Orlando 8 9 6 30 30 36 

Washington 2 17 4 10 11 34 

Sky Blue FC 0 16 5 5 19 46 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

x-clinched playoff spot 

Saturday’s game 
Sky Blue FC at Washington 
Tuesday, Sept. 4 
Sky Blue FC at Chicago 
Friday, Sept. 7 
Seattle at Portland 

Saturday, Sept. 8 
Orlando at Sky Blue FC 
Chicago at Utah 
Houston at North Carolina 
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MLB 


Healthy 

Buchholz 

pushing 

Arizona 

By John Marshall 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — The young Clay 
Buchholz used the scouting re¬ 
port merely as a suggestion. 

He glanced at it, made a couple 
of mental notes, but basically 
threw whatever pitch was work¬ 
ing or felt right in the situation. 
His stuff was that good. 

The veteran Clay Buchholz re¬ 
lies on the scouting report much 
more. His stuff not quite as elec¬ 
tric, the right-hander has to use 
his mind and his arm to get hit¬ 
ters out. 

It’s certainly working. Follow¬ 
ing a series of injury-plagued sea¬ 
sons, Buchholz has used a more 
targeted approach to revitalize 
his career and become a key cog 
in the Arizona Diamondbacks’ 
push to a second straight playoff 
appearance. 

“I try to pitch to hitters’ weak¬ 
nesses a lot more than I used to,” 
Buchholz said. “I’ve gotten a lot 
better at knowing what part of 
the scouting report I can (use) 
and what I can do with it, rather 
than taking it all in and forget¬ 
ting some of it and being unsure. 
I have a lot of other eyes on the 
whole scenario for me, too.” 

Buchholz has arguably been 
Arizona’s best pitcher since sign¬ 
ing with the Diamondbacks on 
May 5, going 7-2 with a 2.25 ERA 
in 13 starts. He tossed seven 
scoreless innings to beat the Los 
Angeles Angels on Wednesday, a 
start after finishing off the San 
Diego Padres for his 10th career 
complete game. 

He burst onto the baseball 
scene in 2007, tossing a no-hitter 
for the Boston Red Sox in his sec¬ 
ond career start. Buchholz made 
it through two more starts his 
rookie season before being shut 
down for shoulder fatigue. That 
began a string of injuries, in¬ 
cluding a pulled hamstring after 
making the All-Star team in 2010, 
a stress fracture in 2011, a knee 
injury in 2014. 

Buchholz then suffered an 
elbow injury in 2015 that both¬ 
ered him over the next two years 
before forearm surgery cost him 
most of the 2017 season with Phil¬ 
adelphia. He ended up signing a 
minor-league deal with Kansas 
City this year, but the Royals 
wanted to go young and kept him 
in Triple-A Omaha, so he opted 
out of the contract. 

His future uncertain, Buchholz 
signed with the Diamondbacks, 
believing he could contribute but 
not knowing what to expect. 

“I feel like I have a lot pitches 
left in me,” the 34-year-old said. 
“I’ve been hurt a lot and haven’t 
thrown as many pitches as a nor¬ 
mal 10-year major league guy. 
The way I look at it, I feel good 
right now so sort of proving to 
myself I was right then going out 
there and working.” 


Scoreboard 


American League 


New York 
Tampa Bay 
Toronto 
Baltimore 

Cleveland 
Minnesota 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Kansas City 

Houston 
Oakland 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Texas 


East Division 

W L PCt GB 

92 42 .687 - 

84 49 .632 7Vz 

71 62 .534 20'/2 

60 73 .451 31'/2 

40 94 .299 52 


Central Division 


West Division 


Atlanta 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
New York 
Miami 


22Vz 

22Vi 

33'A 


74 58 .561 - 

71 62 .534 3Vz 

67 67 .500 8 

59 74 .444 15Vi 

" - .396 22 


National League 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Central Division 


74 60 .552 5 

65 68 .489 13'/2 

57 76 .429 21Vi 

West Division 
Arizona 73 60 .549 - 

Colorado 72 60 .545 V5> 

Los Angeles 72 61 .541 1 

San Francisco 67 68 .496 7 

San Diego 52 83 .385 22 

Wednesday’s games 
Houston 5, Oakland 4 
Kansas City 9, Detroit 2 
San Diego 8, Seattle 3 
Boston 14, Miami 6 
Chicago White Sox 4, N.Y. Yankees 1 
Baltimore 10, Toronto 5 
Minnesota 4, Cleveland 3 
Tampa Bay 8, Atlanta 5 
L.A. Dodgers 3, Texas 1 
Chicago Cubs 2, N.Y. Mets 1,1st game, 
11 innings 

N.Y. Mets 10, Chicago Cubs 3,2nd game 
Philadelphia 8, Washington 6 
Milwaukee 13, Cincinnati 12,10 innings 
Pittsburgh 2, St. Louis 0 
Arizona 3, San Francisco 1 
Thursday's games 
Minnesota at Cleveland 
Detroit at N.Y. Yankees 
Boston at Chicago White Sox 
L.A. Angels at Houston 
Seattle at Oakland 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Chicago Cubs at Atlanta 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 
Colorado at San Diego 

Friday’s games 

Detroit (Zimmermann 6-6) at N.Y. Yan¬ 
kees (Severino 17-6) 

Tampa Bay (Glasnow 1-3) at Cleveland 
(Kluber 16-7) 

Toronto (Sanchez 3-5) at Miami (Strai- 
ly 5-6) 

Minnesota (Gonsalves 0-2) at Texas 
(Hutchison 2-2) 

Boston (Eovaldi 5-6) at Chicago White 
Sox (Kopech 1-0) 

L.A. Angels (Barria 8-8) at Houston 
(Valdez 2-0) 

Baltimore (Cashner 4-12) at Kansas 
City (Keller 6-5) 

Seattle (Paxton 10-5) at Oakland (Fi- 
ers 10-6) 

Chicago Cubs (Quintana 11-9) at Phil¬ 
adelphia (Pivetta 7-10) 

Milwaukee (Chacin 13-5) at Washing¬ 
ton (Roark 8-13) 

Pittsburgh (Taillon 10-9) at Atlanta 
(Sanchez 6-5) 

Cincinnati (Bailey 1-12) at St. Louis 
(Gomber4-0) 

Arizona (Greinke 13-8) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Kershaw 6-5) 

Colorado (Senzatela 4-4) at San Diego 
(Kennedy 0-2) 

N.Y. Mets (Wheeler 9-6) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Suarez 5-9) 

Saturday’s games 
Detroit at N.Y. Yankees 
Boston at Chicago White Sox 
L.A. Angels at Houston 
Tampa Bay at Cleveland 
Baltimore at Kansas City 
Minnesota at Texas 
Seattle at Oakland 
N.Y. Mets at San Francisco 
Chicago Cubs at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Washington 
Pittsburgh at Atlanta 
Toronto at Miami 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
Colorado at San Diego 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 

Sunday’s games 
Detroit at N.Y. Yankees 
Toronto at Miami 
Chicago Cubs at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Washington 
Boston at Chicago White Sox 
Baltimore at Kansas City 
Cincinnati at St. Louis 
Minnesota at Texas 
N.Y. Mets at San Francisco 
Seattle at Oakland 
Arizona at L.A. Dodgers 
Colorado at San Diego 
Tampa Bay at Cleveland 
Pittsburgh at Atlanta 
L.A. Angels at Houston 


Calendar 


Aug. 31 - Las 

an organization 
season roster. 

Oct. 2-3 — Wild-card games. 


eligible for post- 



The Oakland Athletics’ Khris Davis is within reach of 50 home runs at the pace he’s on after two straight 
40-homer years in his first two seasons with the Athletics. 


Slugging Davis biggest 
reason A’s contending 


By Janie McCauley 

Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Khris Davis has become 
known as Oakland’s other superstar “KD.” 

The Athletics slugger is having a special season 
right next door to where Kevin Durant led the Gold¬ 
en State Warriors to a second straight NBA champi¬ 
onship two months ago. 

Davis is on such a home run streak, he has consid¬ 
ered the idea he might hit 50. 

It’s right within reach at the pace he’s on after two 
straight 40-homer years in his first two seasons with 
the Athletics. 

“ It’s been on my mind for a little while,” Davis said. 
“It’s just another number, another benchmark.” 

Yet he is far from concerned with his individual 
total — because that will mean little if he doesn’t 
help Oakland end a three-year postseason drought 
following last-place finishes in the AL West each of 
the past three years. 

Davis leads the majors with 39 home runs and 
ranks second in RBIs with 103 behind Boston’s J.D. 
Martinez. 

Davis is a big reason the A’s are on such a remark¬ 
able roll in the second half: Oakland is 17-1-2 in its 
past 20 series dating to June 15 and 2 Vi games back 
of the first-place Astros after after dropping two of 
three in Houston. 

“He just wants to play baseball,” A’s pitcher 
Edwin Jackson said. “You have a couple of those 
dudes sometimes that just want to go out, don’t real¬ 
ly like the attention, but they get it because it comes 
with the job, but if they can go out and play and pro¬ 
duce and do well without the attention I’m sure they 
would prefer it.” 

What has been most impressive to many around 
him is how Davis continues to make himself better 
each year, working the count and driving in runs 
other ways. 

As his home runs and RBIs mount, Davis is even 
getting MVP support from the A’s, even though he’s 
batting just .255 and primarily plays designated 
hitter. 

“It’s special. Just appreciative and I try not to 
make it a big deal,” Davis said. 

His unassuming, quiet demeanor reflects to team¬ 
mates how focused he is on being the best. Davis’ 


Khris Davis leads the majors with 39 home runs 
and is second in RBIs with 103. 

recent gesture to a boy in remission from a rare 
cancer told them so much about his caring nature, 
too. On Aug. 20, Davis had 10-year-old Anthony Slo- 
cumb sign his jersey, then hit a towering home run 
that hit the window high above the elevated seats in 
left-center that night against the Texas Rangers. 

“That’s who he is,” A’s manager Bob Melvin said. 
“He’s beloved by everybody in this clubhouse from 
the clubhouse kids to trainers, I mean there isn’t a 
group here that he’s (not) endeared to. He doesn’t 
want to do it in the spotlight, he just wants to be one 
of the guys.” 
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When will 
they play? 

Spotlight on rookie QBs 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated. Press 

W ill they start? If not, 
when will they play? 

While there are 
many scenarios that 
can dominate the spotlight as the 
NFL season kicks off, with five 
teams there is only one. 

The first-round rookie 
quarterback. 

Eventually, they all will get the 
chance to be the franchise guy. 
For such teams as the Browns 
and Jets, it’s been a long and fu¬ 
tile search to find their man. 

This Cleveland version of an 
NFL club arrived in 1999 and still 
is searching. For New York, the 
last true franchise QB was Joe 
Namath, and his historic Super 
Bowl triumph was 50 seasons 
ago. 

Buffalo (Jim Kelly), Arizona 
(Kurt Warner), and Baltimore 
(Joe Flacco — not elite, but he 
won a championship) haven’t 
been so empty at the position. 

So what sort of progress did 
the Browns’ Baker Mayfield, the 
Jets’ Sam Darnold, the Bills’ Josh 
Allen, the Cardinals’ Josh Rosen 
and the Ravens’ Lamar Jackson 
make so far? 

Let’s see. 

Baker Mayfield, No. 1 overall 
pick: For excitement alone, this guy 
can’t miss. Of course, Robert Griffin 
III and Ryan Tannehill have had simi¬ 
lar skillsets but not a lot of success (or 
good health) in the pros. 

Mayfield has worked hard, played 
well enough and seems to understand 
he needs to be patient while learning 
behind Tyrod Taylor. Mayfield has been 



Adrian Kraus/AP 


Josh Allen is expected to start 
the Buffalo Bills’ season opener. 

a consummate teammate — yes, there 
were knocks on him about it that ap¬ 
pear totally unfounded — and Mayfield 
even dressed up as GM John Dorsey 
for the team’s rookie talent show. The 
impersonation earned him laughs and 
respect. 

In games, he has shown poise in 
the pocket, kept drives alive with runs 
and he has the ability to keep his eyes 
downfield while under pressure. 

But barring an injury to Taylor, May- 
field is a backup for now. 

“When I look at what Baker has 
done, walking in here, handling every¬ 
thing from the media to his teammates 
to all of the expectations and all of that, 
I think that he has been outstanding,” 
coach Hue Jackson says. “I can’t say 
that enough. He is handling all of this 
the right way, and I think that is very, 
very important for his future and what 



Bill Kostroun/AP 

Sam Darnold went to the New York Jets with the third pick. 



Ron Schwane/AP 

The Cleveland Browns made Heisman Trophy-winning quarterback Baker Mayfield, left, the No. 1 pick. 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


Josh Rosen impressed the Arizona Cardinals with his ability to 
absorb offensive coordinator Mike McCoy’s offense. 


he is trying to accomplish.” 

Sam Darnold, No. 3 overall 
pick: He’s the front-runner to be the 
starter when the regular season opens 
after a solid summer and preseason. 

It’s been pretty clear this has been 
Darnold’s job to lose from the moment 
he took the field three days late after 
some haggling over his contract. And, 
it’s more than the numbers, which 
aren’t eye-popping: 29-for-45 for 244 
yards and two touchdowns with one 
interception. It's the way Darnold has 
handled himself in games, showing the 
instincts of a veteran when plays break 
down around him. 

“He moves to the next play,” offen¬ 
sive coordinator Jeremy Bates said. 
“For a young kid, that’s unbelievable. 
He doesn’t dwell on it, he moves on. 
Actually, when he has a mistake, usu¬ 
ally the next play he’s more focused, 
more intense and he usually does bet¬ 
ter that next play. He’s a mature 21- 
year-old and nothing is too big for him. 
He doesn’t get down on himself." 

Josh Allen, No. 7 overall pick: 
The Bills gave up on Taylor by trad¬ 
ing the third-year starter to Cleveland, 
mostly due to his inability to fit the 
pocket passer mold coach Sean Mc¬ 
Dermott prefers. Buffalo then traded 
up five spots to draft Wyoming’s Allen 
with the seventh pick, understanding 
the strong-armed but raw player would 
require time to develop. 

Allen remains a work in progress, 
reflected in his hesitancy in his first 
preseason start, a 26-13 loss to Cin¬ 


cinnati. Allen got little protection from 
a patchwork offensive line and finished 
with fewer yards passing (34) than the 
39 yards he lost while being sacked 
five times. 

That was considered a step back¬ 
ward — inaccuracy again was an issue 
— after he showed promise in combin¬ 
ing to go 18-for-32 for 176 yards and 
two touchdowns while overseeing the 
second- and third-stringers in his first 
two preseason games. 

Returning backup Nathan Peterman 
has put up the best numbers of Buffa¬ 
lo’s three quarterbacks, but is he really 
the future? No, Allen is. 

Josh Rosen, No. 10 overall 
pick: Never one to lack confidence, 
Rosen impressed coaches and team¬ 
mates from the moment he arrived in 
camp, quickly absorbing offensive co¬ 
ordinator Mike McCoy’s offense. Rosen 
said he believes he’s “pretty much got¬ 
ten better every day I’ve been here.” 

He shows his emotions after a bad 
play, but has drawn none of the nega¬ 
tivity from within the organization that 
seems so pervasive from the outside, 
where he’s sometimes criticized as 
being too smart, too cocky, having 
too many outside interests for his own 
good. 

Rosen has been all football and has 
praised Sam Bradford for the help 
he’s provided. Bradford returns the 
compliments. 

“He’s hungry for information,” Brad¬ 
ford says. “It seems like he's always 
trying to learn something. It doesn’t 


stop in the meeting rooms. Even at the 
dinner table he’ll ask me. It’s fun to be 
around someone like that and to hope¬ 
fully try to be able to help him.” 

Rosen sat out Sunday night’s win in 
Dallas with a jammed thumb after hit¬ 
ting it on a helmet during practice early 
last week. 

Bradford is the unchallenged starter, 
but given his injury history, it will be no 
surprise if Rosen at some point has to 
take over the offense this year. 

Lamar Jackson, No. 32 over¬ 
all pick: After looking very much 
like a rookie in Baltimore’s first three 
preseason games, Jackson showed 
marked improvement in his fourth go 
at it. Facing the Dolphins, Jackson ran 
for a touchdown and threw for a score. 

“I’m working my way up right now," 
he said. “Fourth preseason game, I felt 
like I did pretty good. But there’s still 
room for improvement." 

Coach John Harbaugh said, “We’ve 
seen it in practice where he’s done 
some really good things, but we hadn’t 
really seen it in a game yet. And today 
just fell into place for him a little bit." 

Jackson won a Heisman Trophy at 
Louisville. He understands that Joe 
Flacco is the starter, so the rookie is 
striving to learn from both Flacco and 
RG3 and seems willing to wait for his 
time to shine. The Ravens’ performance 
behind Flacco early in the season could 
determine if and when Jackson gets a 
shot. 


AP Pro Football Writer Dennis Waszak 
Jr. and Sports Writers David Ginsburg, 
John Wawrow, Tom Withers and Bob 
Baum contributed. 
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Baltimore Ravens quarterback 
Lamar Jackson, the 2016 
Heisman Trophy winner, is 
expected to serve as a backup 
to starter Joe Flacco — for now. 
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NFL 


Steelers QB Dobbs 
trying to defy odds 

Chances of earning roster spot aren’t good 


By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH — Josh Dobbs is good 
with numbers. 

Look no further than his aerospace engi¬ 
neering degree as proof. 

Still, the Pittsburgh Steelers quarter¬ 
back isn’t in the mood to do the math head¬ 
ing into his team’s final preseason game on 
Thursday night against Carolina. 

The Steelers have four quarterbacks 
under contract. The odds of there being 
four on the roster when they head to Cleve¬ 
land to get things going for real on Sept. 9 
are slim. 

Very slim. 

Ben Roethlisberger has the starting job 
until he doesn’t want it anymore. Landry 
Jones is a capable backup. The Steelers 
used a third-round pick on Mason Rudolph 
in April. That leaves Dobbs — a fourth- 
round pick in 2017 — as seemingly the one 
most likely to be elsewhere come Septem¬ 
ber. He insists he’s not worried about the 
future. 

“I think that’s something that you guys 
(the media) like to play with,” Dobbs said. 
“But for me I just play football. I can’t con¬ 
trol a lot of things. I can control how I ap¬ 
proach every day and how I practice and 
how I play.” 

And Dobbs has taken significant strides 
in his second camp. The game has slowed 
down and his decision-making has sped 
up. He’s thrown for a team-high three 
touchdowns during the preseason while 


completing 68 percent of his passes. 

“Last year (as a rookie) when you break 
the huddle, you’re trying to figure out your 
eyes, figure out what you’re trying to do, 
to make sure you say the play right in the 
huddle and then get to the line of scrim¬ 
mage, read, react and play football,” Dobbs 
said. 

“Now you know how each play is trying 
to attack the defense, where you want to 
go with the ball and if they give you an ob¬ 
scure look you know how to get your team 
in good plays.” 

Dobbs has also become more patient in 
letting a play develop instead of just taking 
off at the first hint of trouble. 

“Now when he’s running, he’s running at 
the right time,” Jones said. 

Cutting Dobbs outright and hoping to 
stash him on the practice squad seems un¬ 
likely. He’s shown enough flashes that he 
would almost certainly be picked up on the 
waiver wire. The Steelers, who have depth 
concerns at offensive line and tight end, 
could also hold on to Dobbs then deal him 
before the opener. 

Dobbs will do his best to drown out the 
noise and focus on putting what he can on 
tape that will serve as his resume to hold 
on to the job he has in Pittsburgh or to find 
one elsewhere. 

“I think I’ve performed well,” he said. 
“I know that ultimate decision isn’t in my 
hands ... I’ll (play) however long they want 
me. I’ll take advantage of all the reps, I tell 
you that.” 



Keith Srakocic/AP 

Pittsburgh Steelers quarterback Josh Dobbs, top, is playing for a roster spot 
somewhere. The Steelers have four quarterbacks and only need three. As the fourth 
quarterback on the depth chart, Dobbs’ days in Pittsburgh may be numbered. 


Jags’ Fowler out to prove he’s a ‘franchise player’ 


By Mark Long 

Associated Press 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Dante Fowler 
considers the preseason finale at Tampa 
Bay a homecoming — and an audition. 

Even though Fowler is an integral part 
of Jacksonville’s vaunted defense, he will 
be on the field Thursday night against the 
Buccaneers. The reason: Fowler is sus¬ 
pended for the regular-season opener at 
the New York Giants, so the fourth-year 
defensive end will get a little more work 
before leaving the team for a week. 

Fowler welcomes the opportunity since 
he knows this is likely his final season in 
Jacksonville. He’s essentially starting his 
2019 free agency pitch six months early. 

“Honestly my goal this year is really just 
to show people that I’m a franchise player,” 
said Fowler, who grew up near Tampa in 
St. Petersburg. “I’m an elite player. I’m 
one of the top defensive ends, lineback¬ 
ers, whatever you want to call me, in this 
league.” 

Fowler notched a career-high eight 
sacks last season, plus two more in the 
AFC championship game at New England. 
He averaged one sack for every 46.6 snaps 
played, better than Jaguars All-Pro defen¬ 
sive end Calais Campbell (55.2) and Pro 
Bowler Yannick Ngakoue (59.4). 

But Fowler’s off-the-field issues com¬ 
bined with the franchise’s belief Ngakoue 
is a budding star have made the fourth- 



Defensive end Dante Fowler Jr. knows this is likely his final season in Jacksonville. 
He’s essentially starting his 2019 free agency pitch six months early. 


year player expendable, especially since contract and sure to land a starting role 
he’s a backup in the final year of his rookie elsewhere. 


Just not yet. 

The Jaguars want one more productive 
year from the third overall pick in the 2015 
draft. 

Fowler’s troubles have been well 
documented. 

He was suspended for a week during 
training camp following an after-practice 
altercation with Ngakoue. He also was ar¬ 
rested twice in as many years, including in 
2017 for hitting a 55-year-old man. Fowler 
eventually pleaded no contest to misde¬ 
meanor charges. The case was closed in 
March, with Fowler sentenced to a year 
of probation and 75 hours of community 
service. 

The NFL suspended him without pay for 
the opener, a one-game penalty that will 
cost him $214,000. 

Fowler also was arrested in 2016, al¬ 
though those charges were eventually 
dropped. 

Fowler insists he’s matured through it 
all, ready to focus on football and his fu¬ 
ture. He wants to be “a teddy bear off the 
field but a monster on the field.” 

“Just want to show people that the past, 
them three years, my rookie year coming 
in and all that, that learning experience is, 
that chapter is over with and it’s just about 
being a professional, being a grown man 
and just being the player that I want to 
be,” he said. “How I want my legacy to be? 
That’s honestly what it is. That’s honestly 
what I want my goals to be this year.” 
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Serena-Venus: An early showdown 



Frank Franklin ll/AP 


Venus Williams celebrates after defeating Camila Giorgi during the second round of the U.S. 
Open on Wednesday. She’ll play sister Serena in the third round on Friday. 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Get ready for the latest 
Grand Slam installment of Williams vs. Wil¬ 
liams. One big difference this time: The su¬ 
perstar siblings will be meeting in the third 
round at the U.S. Open, their earliest show¬ 
down at a major tournament in 20 years. 

Serena Williams set up the highly anticipat¬ 
ed matchup at Flushing Meadows by hitting 
13 aces and overwhelming lOlst-ranked Ca¬ 
rina Witthoeft of Germany 6-2, 6-2 in a little 
more than an hour in Arthur Ashe Stadium 
on Wednesday night. Hours earlier, across 
the way at Louis Armstrong Stadium, Venus 
Williams did her part with another straight- 
set victory, eliminating 40th-ranked Camila 
Giorgi of Italy 6-4, 7-5. 

“Unfortunately and fortunately, we have 
to play each other. We make each other bet¬ 
ter. We bring out the best when we play each 
other. It’s what we do,” Serena said. “I think 
we’re used to it now.” 

When they play Friday, it will be their 
30th tour-level encounter — plus, of course, 
all those times when they traded shots from 
across the net as kids in California, then on 
practice courts all around the world. It’s also 
the soonest the sisters have played each other 
at any Grand Slam since their very first tour 
match, back at the 1998 Australian Open. 
Venus won that one. But since then, it’s been 
the younger Serena who’s grown dominant. 

The reason this match comes so early is that 
their rankings are not what they’ve been in the 
past. Serena is No. 26, playing in only the sev¬ 
enth tournament since she was off the tour for 
more than a year while having a baby. Even 
though the U.S. Tennis Association bumped 
her seeding up to reflect her past success, it 
still placed her at No. 17. Venus, meanwhile is 
No. 16. 

“It’s so young in the tournament,” Serena 
said. “We would have rather met later.” 

They’ve played each other in the finals of 
all four Slams, including at the U.S. Open in 
2001 (when Venus won) and 2002 (when Ser¬ 
ena did). 

“It’s incredible what they’ve done. I mean, 
amazing really. Obviously there’s been other 


siblings that have had fantastic careers in ten¬ 
nis, but none anywhere close to what they’ve 
managed to achieve,” said three-time major 
champion Andy Murray, whose first major 
since hip surgery ended with a four-set loss to 
No. 31 Fernando Verdasco. “I’d be surprised 
if anything like that ever happens again.” 

Defending champion Rafael Nadal followed 
Serena into Ashe and wasn’t really troubled 
at all, other than when he received a warn¬ 
ing for letting the 25-second serve clock ex¬ 
pire — something he figured was really his 
opponent’s fault. Either way, Nadal shrugged 
off that third-set distraction and finished off a 
6-3, 6-4, 6-2 victory over Vasek Pospisil. 

Two other past men’s champions won 
— Juan Martin del Potro, who beat Dennis 
Kudla of the U.S., and Stan Wawrinka — as 
did 2017 runner-up Kevin Anderson, and No. 
11 seed John Isner. 

Two-time major champion Garbine Mugu- 
ruza built a big lead but gave it away and was 


stunned 3-6, 6-4, 6-4 by 202nd-ranked Czech 
qualifier Karolina Muchova. 

Seeded women who advanced earlier on 
another day with the temperature topping 95 
degrees included No. 7 Elina Svitolina, No. 8 
Karolina Pliskova, No. 15 Elise Mertens, No. 
19 Anastasija Sevastova and No. 23 Barbora 
Strycova, all in straight sets. 

During her post-victory news conference, 
which came long before Serena set foot on 
court against Witthoeft, Venus clearly had 
little interest in entertaining questions about 
the possible all-in-the-family match. 

“It’s early in the tournament, so both of us 
are going to be looking forward to continuing 
to play better,” Venus said. “Obviously, it’s 
definitely a tough draw.” 

Later, when a reporter tried to steer the 
conversation back to Williams vs. Williams, 
Venus offered this admonishment about the 
topic: “You’re beating it up now.” 


Scoreboard 


Wednesday 

at USTA Billie Jean King 
National Tennis Center 
New York 

(seedings in parentheses): 

Men’s Singles 
First Round 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Vasek 
Pospisil, Canada, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Karen Khachanov (27), Russia, def. 
Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, 7-5,6-3, 6-3. 

Nikoloz Basilashvili, Georgia, def. Jack 
Sock (18), United States, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2, 7-6 
(3). 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Paolo 
Lorenzi, Italy, 7-5, 6-0, 6-2. 

Dominic Thiem (9), Austria, def. Steve 
Johnson, United States, 6-7 (5), 6-3, 5-7, 
6-4, 6-1. 

Taylor Fritz, United States, def. Jason 
Kubler, Australia, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 0-0, ret. 

Denis Shapovalov (28), Canada, def. 
Andreas Seppi, Italy, 6-4, 4-6, 5-7, 7-6 (2), 

6- 4. 

Kevin Anderson (5), South Africa, def. 
Jeremy Chardy, France, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 

Juan Martin del Potro (3), Argentina, 
def. Denis Kudla, United States, 6-3, 6-1, 

7- 6 (4). 

Fernando Verdasco (31), Spain, def. 
Andy Murray, Britain, 7-5, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Borna Coric (20), Croatia, def. Roberto 
Carballes Baena, Spain, 7-6 (4), 6-2, 6-3. 

Daniil Medvedev, Russia, def. Stefanos 
Tsitsipas (15), Greece, 6-4, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. 

John Isner (11), United States, def. 
Nicolas Jarry, Chile, 6-7 (7), 6-4, 3-6, 7-6 
(2), 6-4. 

Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, def. Cameron 
Norrie, Britain, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Milos Raonic (25), Canada, def. Gilles 
Simon, France, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland, def. Ugo 
Humbert, France, 7-6 (5), 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 


Second Round 

Kaia Kanepi, Estonia, def. Jil Teich- 
mann, Switzerland, 6-4, 6-3. 

Rebecca Peterson, Sweden, def. Vania 
King, United States, 7-5, 6-1. 

Serena Williams (17), United States, 
def. Carina Witthoeft, Germany, 6-2, 6-2. 

Venus Williams (16), United States, 
def. Camila Giorgi, Italy, 6-4, 7-5. 

Karolina Muchova, Czech Republic, 
def. Garbine Muguruza (12), Spain, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Ashleigh Barty (18), Australia, def. Lu¬ 
cie Safarova, Czech Republic, 7-5,6-3. 

Sofia Kenin, United States, def. Maria 
Sakkari (32), Greece, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Karolina Pliskova (8), Czech Republic, 
def. Ana Bogdan, Romania, 6-2, 6-3. 

Sloane Stephens (3), United States, 
def. Anhelina Kalinina, Ukraine, 4-6, 7-5, 
6-2. 

Victoria Azarenka, Belarus, def. Daria 
Gavrilova (25), Australia, 6-1, 6-2. 

Barbora Strycova (23), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Lara Arruabarrena-Vecino, Spain, 
6-0, 6-1. 

Elise Mertens (15), Belgium, def. Vera 
Lapko, Belarus, 6-2, 6-0. 

Ekaterina Makarova, Russia, def. Julia 
Goerges (9), Germany, 7-6 (10), 6-3. 

Anastasija Sevastova (19), Latvia, def. 
Claire Liu, United States, 6-3, 6-1. 

Qiang Wang, China, def. Irina-Camelia 
Begu, Romania, 6-3, 6-1. 

Elina Svitolina (7), Ukraine, def. Tat- 
jana Maria, Germany, 6-2, 6-3. 


Murray worries about rules on breaks during loss 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Andy Murray 
complained at the U.S. Open that 
his opponent might have flouted 
the rules during their 10-minute 
heat break Wednesday in what 
became a second-round loss for 
the 2012 champion. 

Murray also said after he was 
beaten by No. 31 seed Fernando 
Verdasco 7-5, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4 that 
the tournament did not do a good 
enough job of making clear ex¬ 
actly what is allowed and what 
isn’t during the time away from 
the court. The U.S. Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation decided on the fly to allow 
rest periods in men’s matches for 
the first time in U.S. Open history 
as the temperature soared past 95 
degrees this week. 

The women’s rules call for a 
break if the conditions are too 
extreme, but there is no such pro¬ 
vision for the men. On Tuesday, 
the USTA offered men a chance 
to rest after the third set if they 
want, then applied that rule on 
Wednesday, too. 


“I went for a shower. He was 
having an ice bath,” Murray said 
about Verdasco. “When I came 
out of the shower ... one of the 
Spanish doubles players was in 
there chatting to him, and you’re 
not allowed to speak to your 
coach. I went and told the super¬ 
visor. I said, ‘What are you guys 
doing? I mean, there’s clear rules 
here and you’re allowing this to 
take place. I don’t get it.’” 

The USTA said players were 
not allowed to consult coaches 
during the heat breaks. 

Verdasco said that’s not what 
he was doing. He said he was 
chatting with another player and 
that player’s coach. 

“I didn’t talk one word with my 
coach or any one member of my 
team,” said Verdasco, who had 
been 1-13 against Murray head- 
to-head entering this match. “I 
know exactly the rule, and I don’t 
want to be the one breaking it.” 

But Murray was upset that 
there wasn’t better policing of 
players while they were off the 
court. 

“This is one of the biggest 


events in the world. If you have 
rules like that, you need to stick 
with them, because one player 
getting to speak to the coach and 
the other not is not fair,” said the 
three-time major champion. 

“I shouldn’t be in that position, 
in the middle of a match at a Slam, 
having to make sure they’re doing 
their job,” he said. 

Murray also said he was never 
given a complete written list of 
the relevant rules. 

“The players and teams should 
know. I’m not blaming Fernando 
and his team. They probably 
weren’t aware that that was the 
rules. They certainly weren’t 
trying to break any rules. It 
shouldn’t be for the player that’s 
competing against him to have 
to go to the supervisor,” Murray 
said. “If I hadn’t said anything, 
they would have been chatting, 
chatting about the match, giving 
tactics and stuff.” 

This was Murray’s first major 
tournament in more than a year. 
After Wimbledon in 2017, he shut 
himself down because of an in¬ 
jured hip. 



Andres Kudacki/AP 

Andy Murray argues with the chair umpire during his second-round 
match against Fernando Verdasco at the U.S. Open on Wednesday. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Hawaiian punch 

String of quarterbacks proving NFL's 
Mariota not singular talent from the islands 


By David Brandt 

Associated Press 

Marcus Mariota’s emergence as one of 
the NFL’s top young stars helped a lot of 
people realize a good quarterback can be 
found in the state of Hawaii. 

A few years later, it’s become obvious 
the islands have quite a few guys who can 
spin a football. 

The 24-year-old Mariota — now enter¬ 
ing his fourth season with the Tennessee 
Titans after winning the Heisman Trophy 
at Oregon — was the start of a mini-wave 
of quarterbacks from Hawaii who are 
now making a name for themselves at the 
college level all over the football-crazed 
Southeast. 

Among the standouts: 

■ Sophomore Tua Tagovailoa is fighting 
for the starting job at Alabama after lead¬ 
ing a second-half comeback in last season’s 
national championship game. The strong- 
armed lefty threw for 166 yards and three 
touchdowns in the win over Georgia. 

■ McKenzie Milton returns for his ju¬ 
nior season after leading Central Florida to 
an undefeated season in 2017. Milton threw 
for 4,037 yards and 37 touchdowns. 

■ Senior Jordan Ta’amu has emerged 
as the starter at Mississippi after filling in 
for the injured Shea Patterson last season. 
Ta’amu completed nearly 67 percent of his 
passes for 1,682 yards and 11 touchdowns 
and earned the full-time job in the offsea¬ 
son after Patterson left for Michigan. 

“Marcus started the wave of quarter¬ 
backs from Hawaii blowing up,” Milton 
said. “Myself, Jordan and Tua have kind of 
kept that train going.” 

All four quarterbacks are from Oahu and 
have a lot of connections. Milton said they 
have all trained together or played against 
each other, whether in high school games 
or in more informal settings like camps. 
Both Mariota and Milton credited Vince 
Passas — the quarterbacks coach at the St. 
Louis School in Honolulu — for helping de¬ 
velop Hawaii’s quarterback talent. 



Don Wright/A P 


Tennessee Titans quarterback Marcus 
Mariota looks to pass in the first quarter 
of an NFL preseason game against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers on Aug. 25. Mariota 
started a mini-wave of talented college 
quarterbacks hailing from Hawaii. 

Mariota and Tagovailoa both played at 
St. Louis. 

“He has quarterback camps every Sun¬ 
day that kids from elementary school to 
high school go to,” Milton said. “They go 
out there, throw and compete. Some of 
the best of the best are there. Marcus will 
show up when he’s back home. You can just 
kind of compare yourself to those guys and 
see how good you really are.” 

Passas said he’s not surprised the four 
quarterbacks continue to have success. 
While flattered that Mariota and Milton 
praised his teaching and tips, he said the 



Thomas Graning/AP 

Mississippi quarterback Jordan Ta’amu (10) completed nearly 67 percent of his 
passes for 1,682 yards and 11 touchdowns last season and earned the full-time 
starting job in the offseason. 



Alabama quarterback Tua Tagovailoa is fighting for the starting job at Alabama 
after leading the Crimson Tide to a second-half comeback in last year’s national 
championship game. The strong-armed lefty threw for 166 yards and three 
touchdowns in the win over Georgia. 


credit goes to them. 

“I’m just really happy those young men 
came out here and tried to find ways to 
get better,” Passas said. “It’s a great atmo¬ 
sphere to prove their skill. You could al¬ 
ways be doing other things — going to the 
beach, surfing, the mall, PlayStation — but 
instead they put in the time and effort.” 

Mariota said he keeps up with the col¬ 
lege quarterbacks and roots for them. He 
said people forget that Hawaii has a history 
of producing good quarterbacks, including 
Timmy Chang (Hawaii), Darnell Arce- 
neaux (Utah) and Jason Gesser (Washing¬ 
ton State). 

“It’s exciting to see kind of this new wave, 
and hopefully they’ll continue to represent 
Hawaii and do everything to the best of 
their abilities and just kind of put that first 
and foremost and continue to represent 
home in a good way,” Mariota said. 

Out of the four players, Ta’amu’s emer¬ 
gence is perhaps the most unlikely. The 6- 
foot-2, 210-pounder was largely unnoticed 
while playing his high school football at a 
place that wasn’t a traditional powerhouse 
like St. Louis. He played in junior college 
at New Mexico Military, eventually trans¬ 
ferred to Ole Miss and was expected to be 
the backup for Patterson before emerging 
as a talented passer following Patterson’s 
knee injury. 

“There’s something in the water for 
sure,” Ta’amu said. “I feel that there’s a lot 
more kids who are being overlooked. We’re 
just trying to make a name for Hawaii and 
put Hawaii on the map.” 

Barton Simmons, who is the national di¬ 
rector of scouting for 247Sports, said there 
are several challenges when prospects 
from Hawaii are trying to get noticed. For 
quarterbacks, it’s even more difficult. 

Simmons said many college coaches like 
to build their recruiting classes around 
QBs, so the offers are sent early and the 
commitments come early. Because Hawaii 
is far from the mainland and relatively 
small, there isn’t as much information 
available. 

“The evaluation process takes a little 
more time just because people don’t see 
them as much,” Simmons said. “The buzz 
trickles out a little slower with Hawaiian 
kids.” 

Still, the emergence of Ta’amu, Tago¬ 
vailoa, McKenzie and Mariota should serve 
notice to college coaches that athletes can 
be found on the islands. 

“The talent has a way of bubbling up,” 
Simmons said. 

Hawaii’s quarterback prowess might be 



Rich Schultz/AP 


Central Florida quarterback McKenzie 
Milton was eighth in the Heisman voting 
last year after he led the Knights to an 
improbable 13-0 record and a victory 
over Auburn in the Peach Bowl. 

* There’s something in 
the water for sure. I feel 
that there’s a lot more 
kids who are being 
overlooked. We’re just 
trying to make a name for 
Hawaii and put Hawaii on 
the map. ’ 

Jordan Ta’amu 

Mississippi quarterback from Hawaii 


on full display on Sept. 15 when Alabama 
comes to Ole Miss. Depending on Ala¬ 
bama’s quarterback battle, a Tagovailoa 
vs. Ta’amu matchup is possible. 

“I’m excited for that,” Ta’amu said 
laughing. “Hopefully he’s the starting 
quarterback, it’ll be Hawaii vs. Hawaii and 
everyone’s looking forward to that one.” 

AP Sports Writer Teresa Walker in Nashville, 
Tennessee, contributed to this story. 
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QBs: Player movement can 
present challenge for coaches 


FROM BACK PAGE 

and chasing NFL dreams. It’s be¬ 
come the new normal. 

“I’d like to say that you’re going 
to see a change,” Notre Dame 
coach Brian Kelly said Tuesday. 
“When you’re recruiting you’re 
going to have to have it in your 
mind that if your No. 2 doesn’t 
feel like he’s going to get a shot 
you may lose him. I’ve come to 
grips with it a couple years ago. I 
don’t see it changing.” 

He speaks from experience: 
Everett Golson, who led Notre 
Dame to the BCS championship 
game in 2012, transferred to Flor¬ 
ida State in 2015 and Malik Zaire 
made a similar graduate transfer 
move last year to Florida. 

“There are as many bad stories 
about the transfer of the quarter¬ 
back as there are the good stories, 
too,” Kelly said. “I don’t think it’s 
a home run, transferring out as 
the backup quarterback.” 

No. 12 Notre Dame’s quarter¬ 
back situation has been stable 
this offseason, but that’s becom¬ 
ing increasingly unusual in col¬ 
lege football. This offseason, No. 
14 Michigan, Notre Dame’s oppo¬ 
nent in Saturday’s opener, landed 
Shea Patterson as a transfer from 
Mississippi — and had two quar¬ 
terbacks, Wilton Speight (UCLA) 
and Alex Malzone (Miami, Ohio) 
leave. 

Michigan is one of at least 11 
Power Five teams heading into 
the season with a transfer atop 
the depth chart at quarterback. 

Patterson was the top-ranked 
quarterback in the 2016 recruit¬ 
ing class, according to 247Sports’ 
composite rankings of the major 
ratings websites. Overall, eight of 
the top 20 quarterback recruits 
from 2016 have transferred. 

Already four of the top 20 from 
2017 have left the teams they 
signed with, including Hunter 
Johnson, who was rated No. 2 
overall. 

Johnson served as a backup for 
Clemson last season as a fresh¬ 
man. The arrival of Lawrence 
cleared out Clemson’s quarter¬ 
back room, leaving only John¬ 


son and senior returning starter 
Kelly Bryant to compete. John¬ 
son left after spring and is now 
at Northwestern, where he will 
sit out this season to fulfill NCAA 
transfer rules and, ideally, move 
into the starting lineup next year 
after Clayton Thorson departs. 

Nebraska’s quarterback situ¬ 
ation has been fluid under new 
coach Scott Frost, a former QB 
for the Cornhuskers. He signed 
the freshman Martinez, who en¬ 
rolled early, and brought in Noah 
Vedral, a Nebraska native who 
transferred from UCF, Frost’s 
previous employer. 

After spring practices, Patrick 
O’Brien, a 2016 signee, announced 
he was transferring. Frost de¬ 
clared Martinez the starter this 
week. The next day, Tristan Geb- 
bia, a top-20 quarterback recruit 
from 2017, left the team. 

“It’s hard to manage as a coach 
and you do what you can for kids 
and I understand their perspec¬ 
tive, they want to play. It would be 
hypocritical for me to talk about 
how much we care about the 
players and not allow someone 
to do what they want to do and do 
what’s best for him,” said Frost, 
who transferred from Stanford to 
Nebraska when he played. “The 
flip side of that is we preach to 
our guys all the time ‘team before 
me.’ ” 

Frost is hoping Vedral will get 
a waiver from the NCAA allow¬ 
ing him to be eligible this season. 
Frost said schools on quarter 
systems that start classes later in 
the year have an advantage when 
it comes to adding late transfers 
over schools on semesters like 
Nebraska. 

The NCAA changed some 
transfer rules this year but kept 
in place the rule requiring play¬ 
ers to sit out one season unless 
they have graduated. There has 
been talk of more tweaks to limit 
grad transfers and maybe give 
undergraduates more freedom to 
move with immediate eligibility. 

“It’s going to be messy,” Frost 
said. “I wouldn’t want to be the 
one to decide exactly what the 
rule is.” 


Rogelio V. Solis/AP 

Mississippi transfer Shea Patterson, seen being sacked by LSU 
linebacker Arden Key last October, is expected to start when the 
Wolverines open the season under the lights at Notre Dame. 


Jae C. Hong/AP 

Oklahoma running back Rodney Anderson scores during the Rose Bowl against Georgia in Pasadena, 
Calif., last January. The 6-foot-1, 220-pound powerhouse hopes to follow in the Heisman footsteps of 
former teammate Baker Mayfield, who began last season as a long shot for the award. 


Long-shot leaders 


Heisman hopefuls look 
to follow Mayfield’s path 


By Joe Reedy 

Associated Press 

Washington’s Jake Browning 
is hoping to repeat what Baker 
Mayfield did last year. 

Mayfield was a Heisman Tro¬ 
phy long shot in the preseason, 
but ended up winning the award 
while leading Oklahoma to the 
College Football Playoff for the 
second time in three years. 

Browning was sixth in the Heis¬ 
man voting two years ago after 
leading the Huskies to the Pac-12 
title and the playoff, where they 
lost to Alabama in the semifinals. 
His productivity declined last 
year though as his touchdowns 
fell from 43 to 19. 

Washington was 10-3 last sea¬ 
son, but is the preseason favorite 
to win the Pac 12. Browning and 
the Huskies will also have an 
early opportunity to make a fa¬ 
vorable impression to the rest of 
the nation as they face Auburn in 
the opener in Atlanta on Sept. 1. 

Browning — who has thrown 
for over 9,000 yards and 78 touch¬ 
downs the past three seasons 
— is facing high expectations, but 
none might be bigger than what 
coach Chris Peterson expects out 
of the senior. 

“Jake plays really good football 
and has made some spectacular 
plays in his career,” Peterson 
said. “We’re looking for him to do 
that at the most difficult position 
in football at a really high, elite 
level play after play after play.” 

A look at other Heisman long- 
shots hoping to improve their 
odds: 

Ed Oliver, DT, Houston: The junior 
might have set the record for being the 
earliest to announce that he is entering 
the NFL Draft. But there is good reason 
for that as Oliver might be the top pick. 
The 6-foot-3, 290-pound defensive 
lineman faces huge odds to win, but 
with 38 V 2 tackles for loss the last two 


Ross D. Franklin/AP 

Washington quarterback Jake Browning throws against Penn State 
during the Fiesta Bowl in Glendale, Ariz., last year. The senior leads 
a list of under-the-radar Heisman contenders. 


seasons and the possibility that coach 
Major Applewhite could use him on 
some offensive plays, he could at least 
get to New York as one of the finalists. 

McKenzie Milton, QB, Central 
Florida: Milton was eighth in the voting 
last year after he led the Knights to an 
improbable 13-0 record and a victory 
over Auburn in the Peach Bowl. He 
was second in the nation in passing ef¬ 
ficiency (179.3) and yards per attempt 
(10.22), finishing behind Mayfield. UCF 
though has a new coach in Josh Heu- 
pel after Scott Frost left for Nebraska. 
Also hampering Milton’s bid is a lack of 
weekly exposure. The Knights’ first na¬ 
tional appearance won’t be until Sept. 
15 against North Carolina. 

Drew Lock, QB, Missouri: Lock set 
a Southeastern Conference record last 
season with 44 touchdown passes. 
Three SEC quarterbacks have won 
the award since 2007, but the senior 
is going to need to produce wins for a 
squad that lost five of its first six last 
season before finishing 7-6. 

Cam Akers, RB, Florida State: New 
coach Willie Taggart says that the theme 
of his offense is “lethal simplicity.” That 
is also an apt description of Akers. The 


sophomore had four 100-yard games 
last season along with setting Florida 
State's freshman rushing record with 
1,025 yards. Akers will be counted on 
early to be a focal point of Taggart’s of¬ 
fense, starting with the Sept. 3 opener 
against Virginia Tech. 

Brian Lewerke, QB, Michigan State: 
The junior is a dual-threat quarterback 
who accounted for 3,352 yards of total 
offense as the Spartans won 10 games 
last season. With the turmoil surround¬ 
ing Ohio State’s program, Michigan 
State could end up as the favorite in 
the Big Ten East. 

Rodney Anderson, RB, Oklahoma: 

There have been only three occasions 
where the same school has produced 
different Heisman winners in back-to- 
back seasons. Anderson didn’t even 
start until mid-season last year, but 
he finished with 1,442 yards and 18 
touchdowns from scrimmage. In his 
best game, he had 290 yards and 
four touchdowns from scrimmage in 
a regular-season win over TCU. At 6- 
foot-1 and 220 pounds, he is a power¬ 
house with breakaway speed and good 
enough hands to have grabbed five 
touchdown receptions last season. 
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ADs try to strike balance in scheduling 



Tony Ding/AP 


Michigan coach Jim Harbaugh, bottom left, and his players greet fans as they leave the field after 
a preseason open practice session on Sunday in Ann Arbor, Mich. With strength of schedule more 
important than ever, teams like Michigan are in demand for programs looking to pay for quality games. 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

Ask athletic directors what they 
are trying to accomplish when 
they build a nonconference foot¬ 
ball schedule and the objectives 
are mostly the same: Come up 
with a slate of games that allows 
the school to meet its competitive 
and financial goals. 

What are those goals? The an¬ 
swers vary widely. 

There is no national standard¬ 
ization in college football sched¬ 
uling, which means there have 
been debates, complaints and 
ridicule for as long as marching 
bands have been performing at 
halftime. 

One thing is sure: In the College 
Football Playoff era, the emphasis 
on strength of schedule is greater 
than ever. But while fans clamor 
for more matchups between top 
teams, much of what goes into 
scheduling is only tangentially 
related to the potential quality of 
the game. 

“I always tell people there are 
no rules in the scheduling busi¬ 
ness,” said Dave Brown, the for¬ 
mer ESPN executive and brains 
behind the popular scheduling 
software Gridiron. “For some 
guys, certainly the finances are 
an important component. For 
some schools, it’s about, hey, do 
we recruit that area? Is it a good 
donor trip? Does it competitively 
balance our schedule? Does it 
allow us not to play three games 
in a row at home or three games 
in a row on the road? All those 
things come into it.” 

The Associated Press spoke 
with five ADs about what goes 
into their scheduling: 

Scott Stricklin, Florida (2016- 
present) and Mississippi State 
(2010-16): As members of the 
Southeastern Conference, the Ga¬ 
tors and Bulldogs each play eight 
league games. What they want out 
of their four nonconference games 
is very different. 

“Our priorities at MSU were, 
No. 1, we wanted as often as pos¬ 
sible to play seven home games,” 
Stricklin said. “So that meant we 
had to get three of our four non¬ 
conference games at home. We 
wanted to economically acquire 
those three homes games as inex¬ 
pensively as we could.” 

Seven homes games is the typi¬ 
cal target for the 65 schools in 
Power Five conferences that need 
ticket revenue for athletic depart¬ 
ment expenditures that average 
more than $100 million per school 
every year. Forty-six of those 
teams (71 percent) will play seven 
homes this season. Of the 19 that 
will play six, 11 will play at least 
one neutral site game and six of 
those 11 will play that neutral site 
game in their home state. 

Trying to get to seven afford¬ 
able home games has its own 
challenges. The going rate to get 
an FBS opponent to play a road 
game with no reciprocal visit has 
been soaring. Alabama is paying 
Arkansas State and Louisiana- 
Lafayette nearly $3 million com¬ 
bined to play games in Tuscaloosa 
this season. Florida is paying Col¬ 
orado State $2 million to play in 


Gainesville, though that deal was 
part of the buyout for the Gators 
hiring coach Jim McElwain away 
from the Rams in 2015. 

Instead of dropping that kind of 
cash, Stricklin said, he would in¬ 
stead book two-for-one series with 
regional Group of Five opponents 
such as South Alabama, Troy or 
Southern Mississippi. Mississippi 
State does buy games against FCS 
teams, which generally run about 
$300,000-$500,000, depending 
how far a team has to travel. 

At Florida, the scheduling chal¬ 
lenge includes a neutral site game 
every season against conference 
rival Georgia and a locked in state 
rivalry with Florida State that al¬ 
ternates between Gainesville and 
Tallahassee. 

“It’s just a different animal,” 
Stricklin said. 

Many of the top revenue-gener¬ 
ating schools, including most SEC 
schools, are buying at least one 
FBS and one FCS game per sea¬ 
son. That is generally going to run 
around $2 million, but for pro¬ 
grams that routinely fill 80,000- 
plus seats — as Florida does — a 
home game can generate upward 
of $4 million just in ticket sales. 

“Some of the costs of these 
guarantee games are shooting up 
so much that’s why these neutral 
site games have become so popu¬ 
lar with these nice pay days,” 
Stricklin said. 

Stricklin’s first big scheduling 
move since taking over at Flor¬ 
ida? The Gators have agreed to 
a three-game series with South 
Florida, with the Bulls playing 


twice in Gainesville. 

Chris Del Conte, Texas (2018- 
present) and TCU (2009-18): 

Big 12 teams play nine conference 
games, same as the Big Ten and 
Pac-12. For most teams in those 
leagues, that means five road con¬ 
ference games every other season. 
For Texas, though, the rivalry 
game against Oklahoma is always 
played in Dallas, giving the Long¬ 
horns an even split between home 
and road in conference. 

Del Conte wants the three-game 
nonconference slate to include a 
home-and-home series against 
what he calls a “historical power.” 
The Longhorns complete a series 
against Southern California this 
season and have future deals with 
LSU, Alabama, Michigan and 
Ohio State. 

Texas will buy one guarantee 
game against a Group of Five op¬ 
ponent; Del Conte said he prefers 
Texas not playing FCS teams. 
That third game, Del Conte said, 
would ideally provide fans with an 
appealing home contest in years 
when that “historical power” op¬ 
ponent is played on the road. 

In 2020, for example, Texas 
opens at home against USF before 
going to LSU the next week. 

“Your whole nonconference 
schedule is weighted with trying to 
give your team the ability to go to 
the CFP and to also balancing the 
fact you want to have a great home 
schedule that you’re asking your 
fans to spend their discretionary 
income on,” Del Conte said. 

At TCU, the Horned Frogs 
played crosstown rival SMU 


every season and would bring an 
FCS team to Amon Carter Sta¬ 
dium. Del Conte would use TCU’s 
home-and-home series against 
another Power Five schools as a 
way to raise the private school’s 
profile. 

TCU has home-and-homes 
scheduled California, Colorado 
and Stanford. 

“We picked up North Carolina 
and Duke on the East Coast,” Del 
Conte said. “The games accentuate 
your brand for coast-to-coast.” 

Troy Dannen, Tulane (2016- 
present): Six home games are 
enough for the Green Wave. Tu¬ 
lane can’t afford guarantee games 
nor does Dannen want the Green 
Wave to be a buy-game opponent 
— at least not anymore. Tulane 
will make $1.5 million to play at 
Ohio State this year and $1.9 mil¬ 
lion to open the season at Auburn 
next season. 

“From a financial standpoint it 
allowed us to make some invest¬ 
ment in the program to try to get 
it off its back,” said Dannen. 

The Green Wave, who play eight 
conference games in the Ameri¬ 
can Athletic Conference, aren’t 
scheduling to be in the playoff 
conversation. Tulane has only 
played in a bowl game once since 
2003. Dannen said his model is 
to play an FCS team, preferably 
from Louisiana. 

For home-and-home, Dannen 
wants at least one with a Power 
Five school, maybe two. The AAC 
is pushing its members to sched¬ 
ule Power Five, in part to help 
boost the league’s value in upcom¬ 
ing TV rights negotiations. 

Being located in New Orleans 
helps Tulane make that happen. 

“Every FBS school in the coun¬ 
try is recruiting in this area,” 
he said. “To convince and cajole 
people that this is a good place to 
come and play has not been real 
hard.” 

Sean Frazier, Northern Illinois 
(2013-present): Northern Il¬ 
linois has been a Mid-American 
Conference power and of the 
strongest Group of Five programs 
since 2010. 

Power Five teams will pay top 


Your whole nonconference schedule is 
weighted with trying to give your team 
the ability to go to the CFP and two also 
balancing the fact you want to have a great 
home schedule that you’re asking your fans 
to spend their discretionary income on. 9 

Chris Del Conte 

Texas athletic director 


Quite 
frankly, 
it saves 


dollar to bring the Huskies to then- 
stadium because they can sell 
it as a competitive game to then- 
fans. NIU is 4-1 against Big Ten 
teams in recent years, including a 
victory at Nebraska last year that 
cost the Huskers $820,000, too. 

Frazier’s ideal nonconference 
schedule to go along with eight 
MAC games includes one payday 
from a Power Five school, a home 
game against an in-state FCS 
opponent, a Power Five home- 
and-home and a Group of Five 
home-and-home. Six home games 
is ideal but 
NIU has just 
five this sea¬ 
son. Frazier 
said a lack of 
state funding 

III led t0 him 

JObS at Our adding a pay- 

institution. f day game. 

_ _ . The Huskies 

m ^ ean m FraZl ifn open at home 

Northern Illinois AD against Iowa 

($1 million) 
and go to Florida State ($1.6 mil¬ 
lion) on Sept. 22. 

“Quite frankly, it saves jobs at 
our institution,” Frazier said. 

Jack Swarbrick, Notre Dame 
(2008-present): No school sched¬ 
ules like Notre Dame. 

“Competitively we want to build 
a 12-game schedule that compares 
favorably with anybody else’s 13- 
game schedule,” Swarbrick said. 

The Fighting Irish are famous¬ 
ly independent, but a scheduling 
deal with the Atlantic Coast Con¬ 
ference provides some certainty. 
The Irish play five ACC oppo¬ 
nents each season, alternating 
between three at home and two. 
They also play USC, Stanford and 
Navy every season. 

That leaves four games for 
Swarbrick to book. Notre Dame 
will usually buy one Group of Five 
opponent. Swarbrick wants seven 
home games, but Notre Dame also 
likes to play neutral site games it 
controls. The Shamrock Series 
has taken Notre Dame to San 
Antonio, Chicago, New York and 
Boston. All that moving around 
can lead to seasons like this one, 
where Notre Dame plays in South 
Bend only six times. 

Swarbrick said Notre Dame 
always aims to have at least two 
home games against traditional 
powers. One is usually USC or 
Stanford. Season-ticket holders 
will also get Michigan and Florida 
State this year. 

“A high priority for us is having 
competitive markers against the 
other conferences,” Swarbrick 
said. Ideally, the Irish will face 
teams from at least four Power 
Five conferences each season. 

Swarbrick also likes to secure 
games against teams that have 
rarely played at Notre Dame. It’s 
a bucket-list trip for many col¬ 
lege football fans, and the whole 
South Bend area benefits when 
thousands of opposing fans make 
the pilgrimage to see Touchdown 
Jesus the way Georgia supporters 
did last year. 

“I’d like a few less seats avail¬ 
able to them,” Swarbrick said. 
“But the campus dynamic when 
those schools visit is really 
great.” 
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Top 25 schedule 


Friday 

No. 4 Wisconsin vs. Western Kentucky 
No. 13 Stanford vs. San Diego State 

Saturday 

No. 1 Alabama vs. Louisville at Orlan¬ 
do, Fla. 

No. 2 Clemson vs. Furman 
No. 3 Georgia vs. Austin Peay 
No. 5 Ohio State vs. Oregon State 
No. 6 Washington vs. No. 9 Auburn at 
Atlanta 

No. 7 Oklahoma vs. FAU 
No. 10 Penn State vs. Appalachian 
State 

No. 11 Michigan State vs. Utah State 
No. 12 Notre Dame vs. No. 14 Michi¬ 
gan 

No. 15 Southern Cal vs. UNLV 
No. 16 TCU vs. Southern U. 

No. 17 West Virginia vs. Tennessee at 
Charlotte, N.C. 

No. 18 Mississippi State vs. Stephen F. 
Austin 

No. 22 Boise State at Troy 
No. 23 Texas at Maryland 
No. 24 Oregon vs. Bowling Green 


Sunday 


;. No. 25 LSU at Arling- 


Monday 

No. 19 Florida State vs. No. 20 Virginia 
Tech 


Service academies 



Saturday 
vs. Stony Brook 
University 


Friday 
at Duke 

1 a.m Saturday 
CET; 8 a.m. Sat¬ 
urday JKT, AFN- 
Sports 


Saturday 
at Hawaii 

5 a.m. Sunday 
CET; noon Sun¬ 
day JKT, AFN- 
Sports 


Games on AFN 


Louisville vs. No.l Alabama 
at Orlando, Fla. 

2 a.m. Sunday CET 
9 a.m. Sunday JKT, AFN-sports2 
What’s at stake: Alabama is com¬ 
ing off its fifth national championship 
in the past nine seasons. The Crimson 
Tide also start at No. 1 but do so with 
a lot of new faces on defense. Louisville 
moves on from QB Lamar Jackson and 
must replace nine defensive starters. 
No. 17 West Virginia 
vs. Tennessee at Charlotte, N.C. 

9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET; 

4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT, AFN-Sports 
What’s at stake: West Virginia 
wants to live up to its preseason rank¬ 
ing, launch QB Will Grier’s Heisman 
Trophy campaign and gain some posi¬ 
tive momentum. Tennessee will try to 
show that things are changing under 
first-year coach Jeremy Pruitt after a 
2017 season in which the Volunteers 
set a school record for losses. 

No. 8 Miami vs. No. 25 LSU 
at Arlington, Texas 
1:30 a.m. Monday CET; 

8:30 a.m. Monday JKT, AFN-Sports 
What’s at stake: LSU QB Joe Bur¬ 
row, an Ohio State graduate transfer, 
will face a tough task against a Miami 
defense that had 31 takeaways last year 
to tie for third among all FBS teams. 



Brynn Anderson/AP 

Auburn quarterback Jarrett Stidham, a potential Heisman Trophy contender, will lead the No. 9 Tigers against No. 6 Washington on Saturday 
for the first meeting ever between the two teams and the only matchup between top-10 teams on this weekend’s schedule. 


Key Power Five matchups 


No. 6 Washington at No. 9 Auburn 
9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET; 

4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record: First meeting. 

What’s at stake?: Both teams want to push 
their way into the early national championship con¬ 
versation behind star quarterbacks and experienced 
defenses. 

Key matchup: Auburn’s defensive front versus 
Washington’s offensive line. The Tigers have a deep, 
talented front line led by tackles Dontavious Russell 
and Derrick Brown. The Huskies return four blockers 
who started at least five games last season, with 
2016 All-Pac 12 left tackle Trey Adams returning 
from injury. 

Players to watch: Washington: DBs Taylor 
Rapp and Byron Murphy are preseason All-Ameri¬ 
cans. Murphy had three interceptions in six games 
last season while missing seven because of injury. 
They’ll be trying to slow down an Auburn passing 
game led by QB Jarrett Stidham and WR Ryan 
Davis. 

Auburn: RB Kam Martin moves into the start¬ 
ing role to replace SEC offensive player of the year 
Kerryon Johnson. The Tigers have had at least one 
1,000-yard rusher in each of the past nine seasons. 
Redshirt freshman JaTarvious Whitlow could also 
play a big role after a strong offseason. 

Facts & figures: The Tigers are playing their 
third straight game in Atlanta, ending last season 
with losses in the Southeastern Conference cham¬ 
pionship game and the Peach Bowl. ... The Huskies 
are 5-7 against ranked teams in season openers 
dating back to 1989. Auburn has only opened with 
a Top 25 team eight times in the AP poll era dating 
back to 1936, going 1-7 and dropping the last five. 
The only win was 7-0 against then-No. 8 Tennessee 
to start the 1957 national championship season. ... 
Washington RB Myles Gaskin is the leading active 
career rusher in FBS with 4,055 yards. That’s just 
51 yards shy of Napoleon Kaufman’s school record. 
... Auburn hasn’t faced a Pac-12 team since opening 
the Gus Malzahn era with a 31-24 win over Wash¬ 
ington State to start the 2013 season. ... Auburn 
and Boise State are the only two FBS programs to 
have at least one 1,000-yard rusher in each of the 
past nine seasons. 


No. 14 Michigan at No. 12 Notre Dame 
1:30 a.m. Sunday, CET; 

8:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record: Michigan leads 24-17-1. 

What’s at stake?: Coming off an 8-5 season, 
Michigan is looking for a notable victory against a 
rival to set the tone for a bounce-back. Coach Jim 
Harbaugh is 1-5 in three seasons at his alma mater 
against the Wolverines’ main rivals: Ohio State (0-3) 
and Michigan State (1-2). The Fighting Irish look to 
start a season in playoff contention with an early 
resume-booster. 

Key matchup: Michigan’s defensive line, led by 
Rashan Gary, vs. Notre Dame’s offensive line. The 
Fighting Irish had to replace the best left side of an 
offensive line in college football after OT Mike Mc- 
Glinchey and OG Quenton Nelson were first-round 
NFL Draft picks. They are still formidable up front 
with second-team preseason All-Americans in OG 
Alex Bars and C Sam Mustipher. Liam Eichenberg is 
the new left tackle and will see a lot of Gary, a likely 
future first-round pick. 

Players to watch: Michigan: QB Shea Pat¬ 
terson. The transfer from Mississippi is the most 
talented quarterback Harbaugh has had at Michigan. 
The junior passed for 2,259 yards, 17 touchdowns 
and nine interceptions last season. A knee injury cut 
short 2017. 

Notre Dame: RB Tony Jones Jr. maybe? The 
Fighting Irish are looking for a top tailback to emerge 
from an inexperienced group that includes Jones, 
former quarterback Avery Davis and former receiver 
Jafar Armstrong. The most experienced back, Dexter 
Williams, is not expected to play the opener because 
of off-the-field issues. 

Facts & figures: The rivalry went on a hiatus 
after the 2014 season ... Michigan has lost 16 
straight road games against ranked teams, dating 
back to 2006 ... Notre Dame QB Brandon Wimbush 
set a school record for a quarterback with 14 rush¬ 
ing touchdowns ... Notre Dame as a new defensive 
coordinator in Clark Lea, who was promoted when 
Mike Elko left for Texas A&M ... Michigan’s offense 
has some new coaches, but no designated coordina¬ 
tor. Former Florida coach Jim McElwain was brought 
in to be wide receivers coach and veteran offensive 
line coach Ed Warinner was added ... Michigan LB 
Devin Bush is a first-team preseason All-American. 


No. 20 Virginia Tech 
at No. 19 Florida State 
2 a.m. Tuesday, CET; 9 a.m. Tuesday, JKT 
AFN-Sports 

Series record: Florida State leads 23-12-1. 

What’s at stake?: Florida State opens the Wil¬ 
lie Taggart Era with a top-25 matchup. It’s the first 
time since 2009, when the Seminoles played Miami, 
that FSU has started the year at home against an 
Atlantic Coast Conference rival. Virginia Tech begins 
year three under coach Justin Fuente (19-8 at the 
school) and the Hokies make their first trip to Tal¬ 
lahassee since 2008. 

Key matchup: Florida State’s running backs 
vs. Virginia Tech’s defense. The Seminoles have 
one of the ACC’s deepest backfields behind Cam 
Akers, Jacques Patrick and redshirt freshman Khalan 
Laborn. And Taggart’s spread offense has had 
1,000-yard rushers at South Florida and Oregon. 

The Hokies were No. 2 in the ACC in run defense 
last season (123.1 yards per game), but lost eight 
defensive starters. 

Players to watch: Virginia Tech: QB Josh 
Jackson. As a redshirt freshman, Jackson threw for 
2,991 yards, 20 touchdowns and nine intercep¬ 
tions in 13 starts. He completed 59.6 percent of his 
passes and had a pair of 300-yard games, both in 
road wins (over East Carolina and Boston College). 

Florida State: Akers. The 5-foot-ll, 210-pound 
sophomore had four 100-yard rushing games, finish¬ 
ing with 1,024 yards (ninth-best in school history) 
and seven touchdowns. Akers averaged 5.3 yards 
per carry, breaking Dalvin Cook’s school record for a 
freshman. 

Facts & figures: Fuente is 3-0 vs. Taggart as 
head coaches, with Fuente’s Memphis teams picking 
up wins in 2013-15 over Taggart’s USF teams. ... 
FSU is playing its third straight opener against a 
top-25 team. The Seminoles lost to No. 1 Alabama 
in 2017 in Atlanta and defeated No. 11 Ole Miss 
in 2016 in Orlando. ... Former FSU coach Bobby 
Bowden and former Virginia Tech coach Frank 
Beamer will be honorary captains. ... Florida State 
and Virginia Tech last played in 2012 in Blacksburg, 
Va. Seminoles QB EJ Manuel connected with Ra- 
shad Greene for a 39-yard touchdown with 1:40 left 
as No. 8 Florida State escaped with a 28-22 win. 
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Starting in the spotlight 


Stanford RB Love, Ohio State DE Bosa 
early favorites for individual awards 


By Steve Megargee 

Associated Press 


S tanford running back Bryce Love’s decision to return for his senior year 
instantly made him a preseason front-runner for some of college football’s 
top individual awards. 

Love won the Doak Walker Award as college football’s top running back 
and was runner-up in the Heisman Trophy balloting last year as he rushed for 2,118 
yards. He’s an obvious candidate for both awards again this year, even though he 
will have a tough time matching his production from last season. 

“I had a good chance to talk with Bryce, to talk about (how) this year can’t be 
about stats,” Stanford coach David Shaw said. “He broke a lot of records last year, 
did some phenomenal things last year. This year’s about him getting bigger, stron¬ 
ger, being more versatile, different things, adding to his game. We’re not going to do 
the Bryce Love stat watch.” 

Love is among several players to enter the season as contenders to earn hardware 
this season. Here’s a rundown of potential candidates for some of college football’s 
top individual awards. 


HEISMAN TROPHY 

■ Bryce Love, Stanford: His 2,118 yards 
rushing last season ranked second among all 
Football Bowl Subdivision players, behind only 
Seattle Seahawks first-round draft pick and for¬ 
mer San Diego State star Rashaad Penny. 

■ Khalil Tate, Arizona: As a versatile quar¬ 
terback who can beat defenses with his arm 
and legs, Tate fits the profile of many other re¬ 
cent Heisman winners. 

■ Jonathan Taylor, Wisconsin: Taylor fin¬ 
ished sixth in the Heisman balloting last year 
and set an NCAA freshman record by rushing 
for 1,977 yards. 

DAVEY O’BRIEN (top quarterback) 

■ Will Grier, West Virginia: Grier 
threw for 317.3 yards per game last 
season and was the media’s choice 
as Big 12 preseason offensive 
player of the year. 

■ McKenzie Milton, Central 
Florida: Milton finished sixth in 
the Heisman Trophy balloting last 

year while leading UCF to a perfect season. 

■ Khalil Tate, Arizona: Tate rushed for 327 
yards in one game last season and ran for over 
200 yards in two other contests. 

DOAK WALKER (top running back) 

■ J.K. Dobbins, Ohio State: Dobbins 
rushed for 1,403 yards and gained 7.2 yards 
per carry as a freshman last season 

■ Bryce Love, Stanford: Love will try to join 
former Texas star Ricky Williams and former 
Arkansas standout Darren McFadden as a two- 
time winner of this award. 

■ Jonathan Taylor, Wisconsin: Taylor was 
one of three finalists for this award last year. 

BILETNIKOFF (top receiver) 

■ A.J. Brown, Mississippi: Brown caught 
75 passes for 1,252 yards and 11 touchdowns 
last year as an AP All-America third-team 
selection. 

■ N’Keal Harry, Arizona State: Harry had 
82 catches for 1,142 yards and eight touch¬ 
downs a year ago. 

■ David Sills, West Virginia: Sills caught 
18 touchdown passes last season to tie for the 
FBS lead and was a finalist for this award. 

OUTLAND (top interior lineman) 

■ Ed Oliver, Houston: Oliver won this tro¬ 
phy last year and also was a finalist for the 
Nagurski Trophy given to the nation’s top de¬ 
fensive player. 

■ Christian Wilkins, Clemson: Clemson’s 
defensive line is so fearsome that all four of its 
projected starters made the preseason all-At¬ 
lantic Coast Conference team. 

■ Jonah Williams, Alabama: Williams will 
try to become the fourth Alabama player in the 
last 11 years, joining Andre Smith (2008), Bar¬ 
rett Jones (2011) and Cam Robinson (2016). 


BEDNARIK/NAGURSKI 

(separate awards, top defensive player) 

■ Nick Bosa, Ohio State: Bosa earned sec¬ 
ond-team AP All-America honors last season 
and had 16 tackles for loss plus eight sacks. 

■ Raekwon Davis, Alabama: An Alabama 
player has won the last two Bednarik Awards 
(Jonathan Allen, 2016; Minkah Fitzpatrick, 
2017) and one of the last two Nagurski Trophy 
honors (Allen, 2016). 

■ Clelin Ferrell, Clemson: Ferrell collected 
18 tackles for loss and 9 1 /> sacks 
last year. 
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can last year. 

■ TJ. Edwards, Wisconsin: Edwards was 
a Butkus Award finalist and first-team AP All- 
American last year. 

■ Devin White, LSU: White had 133 tack¬ 
les last season, including 14 for loss. 

JIM THORPE (top defensive back) 

■ Deandre Baker, Georgia: Baker had nine 
pass breakups last season to go along with 
three interceptions. 

■ Jaquan Johnson, Miami: Johnson had 
a team-high 96 tackles and tied for the team 
lead with four interceptions last season, 

■ Andraez “Greedy” Williams, LSU: Wil¬ 
liams picked off six passes and earned third- 
team AP All-America honors as a redshirt 
freshman last season. 

JOHN MACKEY (top tight end) 

■ Noah Fant, Iowa: He’s coming off 
a 2017 season in which he scored 11 
touchdowns. 

■ Albert Okwuegbunam, Mis¬ 
souri: As a redshirt freshman last 
season, he had 11 touchdown 
catches to tie for the SEC lead. 

■ Caleb Wilson, UCLA: 

Wilson caught 38 passes 
for 490 yards in only five 
games last year before a 
foot injury shut him down 
for the rest of the season. 


Top: Ohio State defensive lineman 
Nick Bosa (97); Right: Stanford 
running back Bryce Love. 

Photos by Tony Ding, Ton 
and Marcio Jose Sanchez, rigtit/AP 
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Oakland’s other ‘KD’ 

Slugger Davis a big part of 
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' Playing the market 

Transfers becoming new normal as QBs chase NFL dreams 


By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated Press 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. 

T he day after Adrian Martinez 
was pronounced the winner 
of Nebraska’s quarterback 
competition, the runner-up 
left school. 

At Clemson, the arrival of celebrat¬ 


ed freshman quarterback Trevor Law¬ 
rence sent three other quarterbacks 
— one a former five-star recruit who 
signed just last year — looking for new 
teams. 

At Ohio State, Joe Burrow saw his 
path to playing time looking bleak 
after spring practice and ^ 
decided to transfer as a 


graduate student, making him imme¬ 
diately eligible to play. Now at LSU, 
Burrow won a starting job — and sent 
two more quarterbacks into the trans¬ 
fer market. 

College quarterbacks are transfer¬ 
ring with dizzying frequency, 
looking for playing time 

» SEE QBS ON PAGE 60 


LSU 
quarterback 
Joe Burrow 


Williams sisters set for 3rd-round showdown 


» Page 58 
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